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Current 
.  Events 


Commemorating 

The  40th  Anniversary  of  Indonesia's  Independence 


On  17th  August  1985  the  Indonesian  people  commemorated  the  40th 
anniversary  of  their  independence.  On  such  an  occasion  the  people  usually 
reflect  their  way  of  life  of  a  nation  possessing  a  state  and  a  sense  of  nation- 
hood. The  self-reflection  of  the  nation  was  made  by  way  of:  firstly,  to  con- 
template on  the  past  to  re-assess  all  their  experience  as  a  nation  leading  a  life  of 
statehood  for  40  years;  this  was  done  not  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  past 
so  as  to  get  one  drawn  into  nostalgia  but  in  order  to  know  the  past;  secondly, 
knowing  the  past  would  help  the  nation  to  know  the  present  situation  and  to 
plan  for  a  better  future.  Hence,  the  commemoration  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Indonesia's  independence  urged  the  nation  to  look  into  the  future. 

Indonesia  has  gone  through  diverse  valuable  experiences  during  these 
40  years.  Those  experiences  were  among  others:  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence; the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  based  on  Pancasila 
and  the  1945  Constitution;  the  struggle  to  defend  the  independence  concur- 
rently carried  out  with  the  conduct  of  a  struggle  type  of  diplomacy;  the  facing 
of  rebellions  attempting  to  change  the  ideology  of  the  state  by  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  (PKI),  and  the  fanatical  Moslem  Group  (DI/TII);  the 
separatist  movement  (the  South  Moluccan  Republic,  RMS);  revolts  which 
were  exclusively  regional  in  nature  (PRRI/Permesta,  The  Total  Struggle  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia's  Revolutionary  Government);  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment system  with  many  political  parties  and  mass  organisations,  the  holding  of 
general  elections,  the  President's  Decree  on  5th  July  1959,  regaining  West- 
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Irian,  and  carrying  out  national  development  by  stages  for  the  last  16  years. 
All  of  these  experiences  had  certainly  great  significance  for  the  present  and 
future  life  of  the  state  and  nation. 

In  his  state  address  before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  16th  August 
1985,  President  Soeharto  also  reiterated  that  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  has  a  special  significance.  This  time  the  In- 
donesian people  should  contemplate  on  their  common  experience  being  a  na- 
tion for  40  years  of  Indonesia's  independence,  which  was  proclaimed  on  17th 
August  1945  by  Soekarno-Hatta  on  behalf  of  the  Indonesian  people.  Aside 
from  that,  our  contemplation  this  time  will  also  not  disregard  Indonesia's 
experience  during  the  period  of  its  independence  movement  since  the  national 
re-awakening  at  the  incipience  of  this  century.  Indonesia's  outlook  to  the 
future  should  also  not  be  limited  to  only  one  year,  in  front  of  us,  but  should 
reach  the  take-off  state  proceeding  towards  an  ideal  society  by  the  end  of  this 
century.  Accordingly  we  can  have  a  view  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Indonesian  nation  within  a  fairly  long  historic  period,  namely  in  the  course  of 
the  twentieth  century. 


National  Task 

President  Soeharto  also  emphasised  that  the  Indonesian  people  should 
direct  their  national  task  towards  the  future.  This  task  is  to  continue  to  imple- 
ment national  development  by  stages  and  based  on  planning.  This  future  task 
does  not  only  comprise  high  expectations,  but  also  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
faced  with  determination  and  responsibility.  The  Indonesian  people  are  now  in 
the  stage  of  implementing  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Development  Plan  (Repelita 
IV)  which  is  expected  to  be  the  point  of  departure  of  laying  the  framework  for 
the  foundation  of  the  national  development.  So  that  during  Repelita  V  In- 
donesia will  be  able  to  consolidate  the  framework  for  the  foundation  to  enable 
it  to  reach  the  take-off  stage  by  the  end  of  this  twentieth  century  towards  a 
Pancasila  community  in  line  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  nation  which  is 
outlined  in  the  Preamble  of  the  1945  Constitution. 

The  national  task  constitutes  one  to  be  faced  jointly  by  the  nation.  A  task 
which  has  to  be  implemented  by  the  whole  of  the  Indonesian  nation  comprised 
of  unity  in  diversity.  This  means  that  in  carrying  out  national  development  the 
Indonesian  nation  in  a  concerted  effort  consitutes  one  integral  entity  and  not 
being  fragmented  into  groups  pursuant  to  their  place  of  origin,  social  status, 
religion,  and  descendance.  The  Indonesian  people  from  all  walks  of  life  should 
be  aware  of  and  understand  their  roles  while  giving  their  greatest  possible  con- 
tribution in  the  achievement  of  the  common  national  goal.  In  carrying  out  the 
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common  task  of  developing  the  future  the  nation  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  process  of  generational  succession  which  is  now  proceeding  more 
rapidly. 

Generational  Succession 

This  process  is  one  that  proceeds  in  a  normal  and  natural  way.  It  occurs  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  nature  and  will  not  happen  all  at  once.  The  Indone- 
sian people  have  a  special  reason  for  paying  their  attention  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  process.  Their  reason  is  to  enable  national  development,  which  is  the 
practical  application  of  Pancasila  and  a  means  to  achieve  the  national  ideals, 
to  proceed  continuously  so  as  to  consolidate  the  life  of  the  state  and  nation  in 
the  future. 

Today  the  1945  Generation  as  the  liberator  generation  is  making  serious  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  its  historic  tasks.  In  this  process  the  successor  generation 
has  taken  its  position  to  proceed  along  side  by  side  with  the  previous  one,  so 
that  at  the  right  time  this  generation  will  assume  full  responsibility  in  con- 
tinuing the  implementation  of  national  development.  In  this  way  the  succes- 
sion of  the  generation  of  the  nation  state  leadership  will  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashion  and  with  full  understanding,  in  an  atmosphere  of  togetherness  as  re- 
quired by  the  life  of  the  state  and  nation.  Hence  we  have  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  our  predecessors  with  the  expectation  that  the  suc- 
cessive generations  will  also  express  their  similar  thanks  and  appreciation  as 
we  did  with  regard  to  our  predecessors. 

Consolidation  of  the  State  Ideology 

In  line  with  the  provision  of  the  1983  Guidelines  of  State  Policy  which 
stipulates  that  Pancasila  be  the  sole  principle  of  socio-political  forces,  all 
socio-political  and  social  organisations  therefore  have  presently  to  abide 
by  it,  namely  by  accepting  and  incorporating  Pancasila  in  the  statutes  of 
their  respective  organisation.  The  aim  is  to  unify  all  social  strata,  groups, 
forces  and  the  nation's  generation  with  the  foundation,  ideology  and  ideals  of 
the  state  and  nation.  Accordingly  Indonesia  will  be  able  to  avoid  ideological 
conflicts  and  tensions  which  become  the  source  of  rifts  amongst  the  nation. 
In  this  way  we  will  compete  in  contributing  our  best  share  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  Indonesia's  national  development  as  the  practical  application 
of  Pancasila.  This  means  that  Indonesia  has  shifted  from  an  ideologically 
oriented  development  to  a  programme,  oriented  one.  Hence  the  development 
of  social  organisations  should  be  based  on  similar  profession,  function  and 
interest  as  a  binding  means. 
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The  efforts  to  make  Pancasila  the  sole  principle  for  all  socio-political  and 
social  organisations  have  been  proceeding  for  40  years.  In  1945  Indonesia  only 
decided  that  political  parties  had  to  support  the  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence. There  had  not  been  any  thought  as  yet  on  any  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  relationship  of  the  principle  and  character  of  any  political  party  with 
Pancasila,  the  state  ideology  and  the  ideals  of  the  nation's  struggle  to  build  a 
Pancasila  society.  Today  on  the  basis  of  the  spirit  of  deliberation  and 
togetherness,  the  Indonesian  people  have  reached  a  consensus  and  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  Pancasila  as  the  state's  foundation  and  ideology. 

The  Dual  Function  of  ABRI 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  (ABRI)  assume  two  main 
functions  in  the  life  of  the  state  and  nation,  namely  the  role  of  defence  and 
security,  as  reflected  in  their  duty  to  carry  out  the  safeguarding  of  security, 
order  and  safety  of  the  people's  life  from  all  kinds  of  threats,  disturbances, 
obstacles  or  challenges  either  from  within  or  without;  and  their  function  in  the 
socio-political  field  by  assuming  the  role  of  helping  to  overcome  the 
weaknesses  found  either  in  the  fundamental  and  practical  application  of 
political  life  in  order  to  develop  democracy  in  the  Pancasila  State.  It  is  from 
this  viewpoint  that  ABRI  consider  themselves  as  the  stabiliser  and  dynamic 
force  of  the  entire  people  participating  in  the  implementation  of  the  develop- 
ment in  all  walks  of  life.  The  Dual  Function  will  remain  inherent  in  ABRI  as 
one  of  the  dynamic  elements  in  carrying  out  Pancasila  democracy.  This  has 
also  been  laid  down  in  Act  No.  20,  1982  on  the  basic  principles  of  the  State's 
Defence  and  Security. 

In  carrying  out  their  function  as  stabiliser,  ABRI  must  be  capable  of 
creating  stability,  which  does  not  mean  eliminating  the  creative  forces 
emerging  from  the  life  of  the  community.  This  need  to  be  given  attention  to  so 
as  to  prevent  the  impression  as  though  ABRI's  exert  authoritarian  leadership 
to  develop  towards  militarism.  Hence  the  harmonious  relationship  between  the 
military  and  the  people  needs  to  be  established.  The  merits  of  ABRI's  of- 
ficers, who  are  carrying  out  their  civic  mission  under  the  bureaucratic  hierar- 
chy, have  to  be  evaluated  in  accordance  with  the  environment  of  the  tasks  they 
assume.  They  should  be  able  to  develop  the  image  of  being  the  soldiers  who 
love  the  people. 

The  State  Apparatus 

The  improvement  of  the  apparatus  in  carrying  out  their  tasks,  either 
through  the  improvement  of  the  organisation,  management  or  that  of  the  per- 
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sonnel,  including  the  improvement  of  their  welfare,  discipline  and  dedication 
to  their  tasks  are  seriously  and  continuously  carried  out.  The  state  apparatus 
have  played  a  major  and  central  role  in  mobilising  national  development.  It  is 
however  necessary  to  prevent  the  state  apparatus  from  closing  the  room  for  ac- 
tivities emerging  from  the  ambitions  and  initiatives  of  the  community.  The 
ambition  and  initiative  of  the  people  need  to  be  develop  for  the  expansion  of 
their  national  responsibility. 

Furthermore  efforts  in  upholding  a  clean  and  authoritative  state  apparatus 
need  to  be  constantly  made.  A  state  apparatus  that  is  corrupt  and  is  involved  in 
activities  which  destroy  its  own  image  calls  for  corrections.  Therefore,  the 
supervisory  institutions  and  procedure  in  the  supervision  of  the  task  of  the 
state  apparatus  should  function  and  be  carried  out  effectively  and  honestly.  In 
this  way  the  state  apparatus  can  come  to  the  fore  as  one  that  is  serving  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  at  large. 

Finally,  Indonesia  is  facing  formidable  and  serious  problems  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  solved  thoroughly,  i.e.  the  problem  of  employment  and  labour 
force.  Apart  from  that  Indonesia  is  still  to  make  efforts  in  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  labour  force  which  to  date  has  not  been  provided 
with  the  appropriate  employment.  Hence  the  development  of  small  and 
medium  scale  industries  absorbing  a  substantial  number  of  workers  need  to  be 
seriously  promoted.  The  development  of  the  informal  sector  needs  to  be  step- 
ped up  as  well.  The  government  should  provide  legal  protection  to  this  sector, 
aside  from  other  facilities  such  as,  bank  credits  and  the  allocation  of  time  and 
place  to  carry  out  business.  Illegal  levies  collected  by  government  employees  in 
this  informal  sector  should  not  occur  again. 


BABARI 


The  Protracted  Economic  Slowdown 

One  of  the  problems  that  is  most  striking  and  has  been  widely  discussed  in 
Indonesia  lately  is  the  problem  of  employment.  During  these  last  few  months 
several  companies  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  employees  and  that  trend 
will  apparently  continue  to  prevail.  In  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Development  Plan 
(Pelita  IV)  which  has  presently  entered  its  second  year,  Indonesia's  economic 
growth  was  estimated  to  reach  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
Even  if  the  plan  might  be  realised  it  could  be  estimated  that  the  new  labour 
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force  would  not  be  completely  absorbed  by  the  economy.  Experience  has 
shown  that  during  the  1970s  the  absorption  rate  of  the  labour  force  rose  by  an 
average  of  3  per  cent  annually  and  this  was  the  result  of  the  economic  growth 
rate  (reflected  in  GDP  at  the  1973  constant  price)  of  approximately  8.1.  per 
cent  annually.  With  the  estimation  that  employment  elasticity  of  GDP  will  not 
exceed  that  of  the  previous  period,  an  annual  economic  growth  rate  of  more 
than  7  per  cent  will  be  needed  in  order  to  absorb  the  new  labour  force  of  which 
the  annual  growth  rate  is  slightly  below  2.7  per  cent. 

The  drop  in  oil  revenues,  which  constitute  the  main  source  of  the  export 
and  government  revenues  concomitant  with  the  high  interest  rates,  the  pro- 
tracted protectionist  measures  taken  by  some  of  Indonesia's  trade  partners,  the 
decline  of  the  flow  of  foreign  investment  into  Indonesia,  have  greatly  affected 
Indonesia's  economy.  For  the  last  four  years  Indonesia's  economic  growth 
rate  appears  to  have  been  far  below  that  of  the  1970s.  In  1982  the  economic 
growth  rate  based  on  the  1973  constant  price,  only  reached  2.2  per  cent,  while 
in  1983  it  was  4.1  per  cent,  in  1984  it  stood  at  about  4.5  per  cent  and  in  1985  it 
is  estimated  to  reach  only  about  4  per  cent  or  even  less. 

Due  to  the  relatively  low  economic  growth  during  the  last  four  years  the 
business  community  seems  to  become  more  pessimistic  and  are  triying  to  ra- 
tionalise the  cost  of  their  activities.  One  form  of  the  rationalisation  of  the  cost 
or  outlay  which  has  become  a  common  concern,  is  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  workers. 

For  certain  companies  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  workers  is  in- 
evitably difficult.  Nevertheless,  to  let  those  companies  take  such  measures  is  by 
and  large  not  a  wise  step.  Statistical  data  shown  that  some  companies  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry  have  for  the  last  few  years  been  working  far  below 
their  normal  capacity.  Consequently  without  reducing  the  number  of  their 
workers  those  companies  have  to  throw  in  the  towels.  But  such  a  case  does  not 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  industrial  sector. 

The  growth  rate  of  the  manufacturing  sector  during  the  last  four  years  has 
been  much  lower  than  that  of  the  1970s.  In  1982  the  industrial  sector  had  only 
attained  a  growth  rate  of  1 .2  per  cent,  in  1983  it  was  2.2  per  cent,  in  1984  it  was 
about  4.8  per  cent  and  in  1985  it  is  estimated  to  be  only  about  4  per  cent, 
whereas  during  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Development  period  it  was  targeted  to 
reach  9.5  per  cent  annually.  During  the  1970s  the  rate  of  employment  growth 
in  the  industrial  sector  stood  at  an  average  of  6.2  per  cent  annually  compared 
with  the  growth  rate  of  the  industrial  sector  which  reached  about  12  per  cent 
annually.  Due  to  the  very  low  growth  of  the  industrial  sector  during  the  last 
four  years  and  the  possibility  that  it  will  protract  in  the  few  years  to  come  and 
that  if  no  special  measures  are  taken,  the  problem  of  unemployment  seems  to 
become  increasingly  suffocating. 
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In  such  a  difficult  economic  situation  as  is  the  case  at  present,  reducing  the 
number  of  employees  by  certain  companies  is  not  a  prudent  act.  According  to 
data  collected  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  it  appears  that  in  1983,  the 
labour  cost  component  in  the  overall  production  cost  was  still  below  1 1  per 
cent  annually.  With  the  estimation  that  employment  elasticity  of  GDP  will  not 
around  63  per  cent  of  the  labour,  cost.  In  connection  with  the  different  tariffs 
(morning,  afternoon  or  evening)  charged  on  the  use  of  electricity,  it  is  still 
possible  for  industrialists  to  more  refrain  from  reducing  the  number  of  their 
workers  by  adapting  a  production  time  schedule  so  as  to  minimise  the  cost  of 
energy  in  its  production  process. 

For  the  last  few  years  many  endeavours  have  been  made  by  the  government 
to  activate  and  accelerate  the  economic  growth.  Some  of  those  attempts  have 
yielded  some  fruits.  Nevertheless  in  the  present  situation  it  becomes  increasing- 
ly apparent  that  more  serious  efforts  should  be  made.  One  of  the  impediments 
in  Indonesia's  economic  activities  especially  in  the  last  few  years,  is  the 
unsmooth  flow  of  development  expenditures  from  the  government  sector, 
whereas  its  share  in  the  overall  development  expenditure  (investment)  is  still 
very  dominant  (about  55  per  cent).  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  increasingly 
felt  that  bureaucratisation  and  centralisation  of  the  economic  decisions  were 
counter  productive  to  the  economic  development.  By  facilitating  the  smooth 
flow  of  development  funds  and  at  the  same  time  directing  it  towards  the 
development  of  labour  intensive  infrastructure  and  simultaneously  stimulate 
the  economic  activities  of  the  private  sector,  it  is  expected  that  the  economic 
development  drive  will  run  better.  In  addition  through  measures  of  debureau- 
cratisation  it  is  expected  that  investors  will  be  able  to  move  faster  in  accor- 
dance with  the  demand  because  due  to  such  measures  efficiency  will  be  stepped 
up  or  will  at  least  suppress  the  red  tape  to  its  minimum  level. 

The  problems  of  economic  development  to  be  faced  by  Indonesia  in  the 
years  to  come  can  be  ascertained  to  become  more  complex  and  complicated.  In 
order  to  cope  with  such  a  trend  a  well  directed  measure  of  decentralisation  in 
the  economic  field  seems  to  be  quite  necessary  now.  Decentralisation  measures 
cannot  be  detached  from  and  is  always  accompanied  by  deficiencies,  which  is 
the  more  so  in  view  of  Indonesia's  quite  extensive  territory  with  the  variety  of 
potentials  of  its  respective  region.  However,  if  the  decentralisation  measure  is 
conducted  systematically  and  by  stages,  the  flaws  inherent  in  that  measure  may 
be  minimised  or  even  eliminated. 

The  problem  of  creating  employment  opportunity  is  a  difficult  one  to  be 
surmounted  by  Indonesia  at  least  in  this  latter  half  of  the  1980s.  Hence  it  seems 
proper  if  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  given  high  priority  in  the  development 
endeavours. 


Pande  Radja  SILALAHI 
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The  Essence  of  ABRI's  Reorganisation 

There  are  three  important  issues  reiterated  by  President  Soeharto  in  his 
state  address  on  16th  August  1985,  which  are  as  follows:  (1)  although  In- 
donesia has  succeeded  to  overcome  various  kinds  of  threats,  disturbances  and 
other  dangers  undermining  the  nation's  continued  existence,  the  Indonesian 
nation  should  still  be  on  the  alert  in  facing  various  threats,  disturbances  and 
other  sources  of  unrest;  (2)  Indonesia  is  proceeding  towards  having  small 
Armed  Forces  with  an  effective  power  and  being  within  the  scope  of  the  state's 
financial  capacity;  (3)  ABRI's  dual  function  will  remain  inherent  in  ABRI  as 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  dynamic  practical  application  of  Pancasila 
democracy. 

Based  on  the  explanations  of  the  Head  of  State,  the  Armed  Forces'  Com- 
mander in  Chief  as  well  as  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  and  observers  regarding 
steps  being  taken  within  ABRI,  one  may  find  out  whether  those  steps  con- 
stitute either  a  reorganisation  or  a  rearrangement  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  reorganisation  which  is  based  on  Act  No.  20,  1982  is  intended  to 
shorten  the  chain  of  the  operational  command,  and  to  step  up  ABRI's  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  their  tasks  to  be  assumed  in  the 
future  and  within  the  context  of  safeguarding  the  archipelagic  outlook.  These 
efforts  have  been  made  in  that,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  2000  changes  will 
occur  and  without  any  reorganisation  it  is  feared  that  ABRI  will  become 
fragile.  In  other  words  the  reorganisation  is  intended  to  realise  a  modern  and 
strong  ABRI,  possessing  a  relatively  small  number  of  personnel,  they  will 
however  remain  effective  and  efficient  in  carrying  out  their  task,  either  as 
defence  and  security  force  as  well  as  a  social  force. 


Basic  Considerations 

Various  considerations  motivating  the  reorganisation  are  among  other 
things: 

1.  The  evaluation  on  the  Development  of  Strategic  Environment  and  Setting 
in  facing  the  Challenges  of  time.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  coming  10-15 
years  there  will  be  no  attacks  or  threats  from  without.  Threats  or  distur- 
bances will  just  come  from  within  the  country  itself,  posing  a  latent  danger 
which  may  be  caused  either  by  the  extreme  Tightest  or  leftist  group.  In  view 
of  this  factor,  the  main  emphasis  of  the  task  is  laid  on  the  internal  security. 

Hence  the  Kodam  (Military  Areas  Command)  assumes  the  responsibility  in 
the  supervision  of  the  area.  Later  when  it  has  improved  its  capability,  the 
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responsibility  will  be  partly  taken  over  by  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  of  the 
Indonesian  Armed  Forces. 

2.  Estimate  of  Future  Available  Sources  of  Funds.  The  reorganisation  was 
due  to  ABRI's  awareness  to  ensure  national  development.  They  are  aware 
that  the  economic  development  constitutes  the  focus  of  national  develop- 
ment that  has  to  be  supported  and  safeguarded.  Hence  ABRI  is  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  utilise  the  funds,  provided  by  the  government  and  the  people  of  In- 
donesia, in  the  best  possible  way,  so  as  to  achieve  optimal  results.  This 
reorganisation  scheme  prompted  ABRI  and  the  people  to  create  something 
to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  task  charged  upon  them. 

Based  on  experience,  ABRI's  budget  increases  by  10-15  per  cent  annually. 
This  is  more  or  less  equal  to  that  of  the  inflation  rate.  In  other  words  there 
is  no  significant  increase  in  the  budget.  With  the  estimate  of  the  available 
funds,  ABRI  have  to  finance  and  activate  a  system  nation  wide.  According- 
ly the  reorganisation  is  necessary  to  prevent  ABRI  from  becoming  in- 
creasingly fragile,  on  the  contrary,  to  enable  them  to  continue  discharging 
their  task.  In  this  context  austerity  has  begun  to  be  carried  out. 

In  connection  with  the  available  funds  and  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
ABRI,  education  within  the  ranks  and  files  of  ABRI  will  really  be  directed 
towards  a  certain  activity.  This  means  that  ABRI  are  truly  heading  towards 
professionalism.  Education  will  only  be  given  if  it  is  indeed  beneficial  to  the 
students.  Only  those  being  suitable  for  their  task  and  having  been  selected 
may  continue  their  training  at  either  the  Sesko  (Staff  and  Command 
College)  or  Lemhanas  (National  Defence  Institute). 

3.  The  Diminishing  Number  of  Those  who  have  fought  since  1945,  the  nearly 
Ending  Tenure  of  the  Generation  of  Fighters.  Due  to  the  retirement  of  the 
generation  of  fighters,  the  successor  generation  within  ABRI  should  be 
prepared  to  replace  it.  The  generational  succession  has  to  proceed.  This  is 
very  fundamental  since  the  capability  of  the  succeeding  generation  will  en- 
sure the  very  existence  of  Indonesia  which  is  based  on  Pancasila  and  the 
1945  Constitution. 

The  problem  now  is  that  of  the  criteria  to  be  applied  for  the  generational 
succession.  Initially,  the  generation  of  fighters  was  regarded  as  being 
automatically  capable  of  doing  anything.  This  seems  not  to  be  the  case  with 
the  successor  generation,  due  to  the  different  and  increasingly  complex 
problems  it  faces.  New  criteria  are  called  for,  i.e.  being  loyal  to  the  Pan- 
casila ideology,  professionalism,  possessing  fighting  spirit  and  personal  in- 
tegrity. It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  future  leadership  will  be  selected. 

Generational  succession  within  ABRI  apparently  runs  smoothly.  This  was 
due  to  the  spirit  of  ABRI,  which  succeeded  in  the  elimination  of  charac- 
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teristic  tendencies  of  fragmentalisation,  ethnical  groupings,  chauvinism, 
religious  fanatism  and  the  like  that  are  primordial  in  nature.  Integrity,  unity 
and  nationalism  become  ABRI's  main  characteristics.  They  consistently 
abide  by  Sapta  Marga  (Sevenfold  Way  =  ABRI's  Code  of  Ethics)  and  the 
Archipelagic  Outlook. 

The  success  of  the  generational  succession  is  conspicuous  viewed  from  the 
increasing  number  of  officers  graduated  from  the  National  Military 
Academy  (AMN)  of  the  1960s,  who  hold  important  functions  within  the 
ranks  of  ABRI.  Nearly  all  functions  of  Territorial  Commander  are  being 
held  by  young  officers  graduated  from  AMN  in  the  1960s.  The  functions  of 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Operations  General  Staff,  Assistant  for  Per- 
sonnel Affairs  of  the  General  Staff,  Assistant  for  Territorial  Affairs  to  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Assistant  for  the  Army  Personnel  and  Assistant  for 
the  Army  Logistics  have  been  held  by  the  1960  AMN  graduates.  The  func- 
tions of  three  Deputies  and  all  Assistants  to  the  Navy  Chief  of  Staff  are 
held  by  the  younger  generation,  including  two  naval  fleet  commanders. 
Meanwhile,  within  the  ranks  of  the  Air  Force,  virtually  all  Staff  echelons 
from  the  level  of  the  Headquarters  to  that  of  the  Main  Command  comprise 
members  of  the  younger  generation. 


Reorganisation  and  the  Island  by  Island  Concept 

This  reorganisation  is  also  based  on  the  defence  and  security  concept  em- 
phasising on  the  island  by  island  defence.  The  islands  or  territories  are  directed 
towards  becoming  strategic  compartments  capable  of  protecting  its"  own 
respective  territory.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  sophisticated  equipment,  the 
existence  of  the  Armed  Forces  up  to  the  village  level  is  still  necessary.  This 
means  that  Indonesia  has  to  be  capable  of,  and  if  necessary,  adopting  a  total 
defence  and  security  system  (Hankamrata)  enabling  the  people  to  mobilise  all 
their  potentials  in  their  respective  regions  to  face  intruding  enemies. 


Reorganisation  is  not  Rationalisation 

It  is  in  view  of  the  considerations  mentioned  above  that  ABRI  have  been 
reorganised.  The  reorganisation  has  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  reality  and 
does  not  constitute  rationalisation,  because: 

1.  There  has  not  been  any  reduction  of  the  number  of  personnel.  In  the  im- 
mediate future  many  officers  of  the  generation  of  fighters  will  have  been 
retired.  The  vacancies  left  have  to  be  filled  by  new  officers,  particularly  by 
AMN  graduates  belonging  to  the  first  up  to  the  fourth  graduation,  and 
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apparently  if  no  reorganisation  is  made  many  positions  will  be  left  vacant 
due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  successive 
generation.  This  is  even  more  compounded  by  the  positions  that  have  to  be 
occupied  in  other  fields  in  accordance  with  the  function  of  ABRI  as  a  socio- 
political force. 

2.  There  is  no  lowering  of  ranks  as  was  the  case  in  1947/1948,  when  the  rank 
of  Major  General  was  lowered  to  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

The  personnel  required  by  ABRI  are  those  possessing  high  qualities, 
viewed  from  either  the  mental,  ideological  as  well  as  the  professional  point  of 
view.  Hence,  all  available  funds  and  forces  are  directed  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  required  quality  in  order  that  ABRI  will  virtually  constitute  a 
power  that  is  reliable  and  possessing  high  mobility. 

Accordingly,  seen  from  the  personnel  point  of  view  the  aim  of  the 
reorganisation  is  made  in  order  to  gain  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  ex- 
isting personnel,  whereas  the  available  budget  is  aimed  at  achieving  a  quality 
approach  and  not  a  quantity  one.  Therefore,  the  reorganisation  does  not  con- 
stitute a  rationalisation.  The  intention  of  the  reorganisation  is  to  re-arrange  all 
qualified  personnel,  who  are  capable  and  possessing  dedication,  for  their 
maximal  utilisation. 

The  problem  at  present  is  the  emergence  of  keen  competitions  to  occupy 
important  positions,  on  account  of  the  abolishment  of  some.  This  competition, 
however,  will  produce  leadership  of  integrity,  who  are  really  appointed  or 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  or  achievement. 

The  Reorganised  Fields 

The  Headquarters  and  Chief  Command 

The  reorganisation  is  to  cover  ABRI's  Headquarters  and  Chief  Command. 
Within  the  Headquarters,  departmental  functions  will  be  moved  to  the 
Defence  and  Security  Department,  such  as,  the  Data  Collecting  arid  Processing 
Centre,  the  Management  Institute,  International  Co-operation  Staff, 
Rehabilitation  Institute  for  the  Invalids  and  the  Language  Laboratory  of  the 
Defence  and  Security  Department. 

In  the  efforts  to  shorten  the  operational  line  of  command,  to  lessen  the 
complicated  bureaucracy  and  to  re-affirm  the  responsibility  of  the  subor- 
dinates towards  their  superiors,  the  new  organisation  at  the  level  of  the  head- 
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quarters  of,  either  the  Indonesian  National  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or  the 
Police  (Polri)  is  changed  in  terms  of  type;  from  general  staff  to  become  direc- 
torates. As  a  consequence  of  this  change  some  functions  of  the  general  staff  or 
agencies  at  the  headquarters  level  are  abolished. 

At  the  level  of  Chief  Command,  the  Regional  Defence  Command 
(Kowilhan)  and  the  National  Strategic  Command  (Kostranas)  are  liquidated 
till  the  situation  demands  of  those  chief  commands.  The  Kowilhan  and 
Kostranas  are  liquidated  as  they  are  regarded  at  present  as  being  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  operational  line  of  command.  The  function  of  those  two  commands 
will  be  transferred  to  the  Territorial  Commands  (Kodam)  and  the  Army 
Strategic  Command  (Kostrad)  with  the  support  of  the  naval  fleet  and  the  air 
operations  command. 

Aside  from  the  above  mentioned  reasons,  the  liquidation  of  Kowilhan  was 
among  other  things  also  based  on  the  following  considerations:  (1)  the  aims  of 
establishing  the  Kowilhan  have  been  achieved,  namely  integrity  and  unity;  (2) 
the  other  functions  of  Kowilhan  still  needed  can  be  transferred  to  the  new  Ter- 
ritorial Commands  (Kodam);  (3)  the  spirit  of  integrity  and  unity  has  already 
been  implanted  amongst  the  ranks  of  ABRI.  Other  considerations  which  are 
not  less  important  are  the  limited  capabilities,  such  as  the  communication 
system  and  equipment,  which  obviously  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  sustain  or 
implement  the  programmes  of  Kowilhan.  In  addition,  the  essence  of  threats  to 
be  faced  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  stage  that  calls  for  such  an  organisation. 

This  re-organisation,  has  not  much  changed  the  functional  tasks  of  the 
chief  command.  What  is  to  change  is  the  operational  and  educational  task. 


The  National  Indonesian  Army 

In  addition,  the  Territorial  Commands  are  also  re-organised.  If  initially  the 
establishment  of  the  Kodams  was  based  on  territory,  now  it  is  based  on  the 
capability  of  the  island  to  island  defence.  This  arrangement  is  made  to  reduce 
the  range  of  the  operational  control  after  the  liquidation  of  the  Kowilhans. 
The  number  of  Kodams  has  been  reduced.  There  were  originally  17  Kodams, 
but  one  Kodam,  that  is,  Kodam  XI/Tambun  Bungai  has  since  long  been  li- 
quidated. 

Based  on  the  concept  of  island  to  island  defence,  a  large  island  is  basically 
managed  under  one  command.  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  guidance 
tasks,  however,  the  island  which  are  difficult  to  manage  may  be  divided  by  two 
or  more  Kodams.  On  this  basis  new  Kodams  are  formed,  which  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Kodam  I/Iskandar  Muda,  Kodam  II/Bukit  Barisan,  and  Kodam  111/17 
August,  have  been  liquidated  and  become  one  Kodam,  i.e.  Kodam 
I/Bukit  Barisan. 

2.  Kodam  IV/Sriwijaya  remains  unchanged,  only  its  number  becomes 
Kodam  Il/Sriwijaya. 

3.  Kodam  Vl/Siliwangi  remains,  only  its  number  is  changed  into  Kodam 
III/Siliwangi. 

4.  Kodam  VII/Diponegoro  remains,  only  its  number  is  changed  into  Kodam 
IV/Diponegoro. 

5.  Kodam  VIII/Brawijaya  is  not  altered,  only  its  number  becomes  Kodam 
V/Brawijaya. 

6.  Kodam  IX/Mulawarman,  Kodam  X/Lambung  Mangkurat  and  Kodam 
XII/Tanjungpura  have  been  liquidated  to  become  one,  i.e.  Kodam 
VI/Tanjungpura. 

7.  Kodam  XIII/Merdeka  and  Kodam  XIV/Hasanuddin  have  been  liqui- 
dated to  become  Kodam  VH/Wirabuana. 

8.  Kodam  XV/Pattimura  and  Kodam  XVII/Cendrawasih  have  been  liqui- 
dated and  become  Kodam  VIII/Trikora. 

9.  Kodam  XVI/Udayana  remains,  only  its  number  is  changed  into  Kodam 
IX/Udayana. 

10.  Kodam  V/Jayakarta  is  not  changed,  only  its  number  has  been  erased  to 
become  Kodam  Jayakarta. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Kodam  was  formerly  known  as  TT  (Tentara 
dan  Territorium  =  Military  and  Territory).  Hence  Kodam  is  a  military  ter- 
ritory and  does  not  constitute  the  territorial  command  of  the  Army.  There- 
fore, if  there  is  a  need  to,  other  components  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  give 
their  assistance  in  discharging  the  tasks. 

The  Air  Force,  Navy  and  the  Police  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 

As  has  been  the  case  with  the  liquidated  Kodams,  the  existing  six  Kodaus 
(Air  Force  Territorial  Commands)  and  eight  Kodaerals  (Naval  Territorial 
Command)  have  been  liquidated.  With  this  liquidation,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  is  relieved  from  their  responsibilities  of  fostering  the  territory,  and  will 
henceforth  be  directed  towards  assuming  the  responsibility  of  strategic 
defence.  The  quality  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  will  be  gradually  upgraded, 
in  terms  of  both  personnel  and  equipment,  because  these  forces  have  to  be 
capable  of  ensuring  the  national  integrity  and  upholding  the  nation's 
sovereignty  against  any  violations  from  without. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  liquidation  of  Kodau,  its  rule  will  be  assumed  and 
continued  by  the  Air  Force  Operations  Command  (Koopsau),  comprising 
Koopsau  I  (Western  part)  with  Jakarta  as  its  centre  and  Koopsau  II  (Eastern 
p'art)  with  Ujungpandang  as  its  centre. 

Meanwhile  Kopasgat  (Komando  Pasukan  Gerak  Cepat  =  Fast  Moving 
Troop  Command)  has  been  changed  into  Paskhau  (Pasukan  Khas  TNI  AU  = 
Special  Air  Force  Troop). 

The  Navy,  likewise,  has  undergone  some  changes.  The  function  of 
Kodaeral  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  Territorial 
Fleets.  Under  the  command  of  the  two  fleets,  five  Main  Naval  Bases 
(Lantamal)  have  been  established  subordinating  a  number  of  Naval  Bases 
(Lanal)  and  Naval  Stations  (Sional). 

The  Fleet  of  the  Western  Territory  will  subordinate  the  Lantamal  of  Tan- 
jungpinang  and  that  of  Teluk  Ratai,  and  the  fleet  of  the.  Eastern  Territory 
will  subordinate  the  Lantamals  of  Surabaya,  Bitung  and  Ambon. 

The  Navy  Marine  Corps  (Kormar)  remains  unchanged. 

Unlike  the  reorganisation  within  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  i.e.  by 
reduction  and  liquidation  of  the  number  of  several  commands,  the  number  of 
Police  Territories  (Polda)  on  the  other  hand,  were  increased  and  adjusted  to 
the  existing  provinces.  Aside  from  that,  the  number  of  the  Police  (Polri)  per- 
sonnel will  be  raised,  since  their  presence  cannot  be  replaced  by  whatever 
technology. 

Polri  will  be  returned  to  their  function  of  furthering  and  maintaining  the 
security  and  order  of  the  society.  Their  main  task  is  not  to  wage  war,  but  to 
protect  individuals  in  society. 

Another  important  change  is  the  personnel  qualification  requirements 
which  is  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  Polri's  function.  As  to  members  with 
high  educational  background  and  relatively  high  ranks,  many  of  them  will 
serve  in  field  operations,  because  it  is  they  who  are  to  face  the  society  directly. 


Reorganisation  and  Dual  Function 

The  reorganisation  of  ABRI  will  not  affect  the  essence  of  their  Dual  Func- 
tion, although  some  changes  will  occur  in  the  implementation  of  the  re- 
organisation. The  Dual  Function  is  not  a  pretext  for  placing  ABRI's  personnel 
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in  the  non-defence  and  security  field,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  a  career  for  civilian  functionaries. 

ABRI's  dual  function  is  a  historic  call  of  the  nation's  struggle  which 
obliges  ABRI  to  continuously  stand  side  by  side  with  the  people,  either  in  pro- 
tecting and  defending  the  state  and  nation,  or  in  carrying  out  national  de- 
velopment. Within  this  context  there  is  an  assistant  for  social  political  affairs 
in  each  Kodam  and  in  each  Kodam  and  in  each  Korem  (Military  Resort 
Command)  there  is  a  socio-political  staff  or  section. 

This  reorganisation  prepares  people  to  tackle  matters  better.  With  the 
available  human  material,  new  patterns  have  to  be  sought  after,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  face  their  tasks  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  Dual  Function  of 
ABRI  will  be  constantly  based  on  Pancasila  and  the  1945  Constitution. 


M.  SUDIBJO 


Frontier  for  Further  Deregulation 


Deregulation  may  mean  an  abolition  or  relaxation  of  certain  rules  govern- 
ing an  economic  activity  or  a  withdrawal,  total  as  well  as  partial,  of  state  enter- 
prises from  any  line  of  business.  The  raison  d'etre  is  the  improvement  of 
economic  performance  which  in  turn  is  considered  to  have  been  suffering  from 
too  much  regulation.  However,  the  nature  of  the  association  between  regula- 
tion and  economic  performance  is  not  a  straight-forward  one. 

Some  regulations  are  necessary  to  promote  a  conducive  environment  for 
economic,  social  and  political  development.  Others,  however,  may  impose  a 
dead-weight  burden  to  the  economy  in  that  they  undermine  the  economic  per- 
formance at  zero  or  even  negative  social  gains.  Yet,  the  borderline  between  the 
two  categories  of  regulations  is  nebulous,  the  more  so  in  a  country  like  In- 
donesia where  the  strong  hands  of  the  government  in  the  economic  manage- 
ment has  never  been  seriously  put  into  question.  Nevertheless,  the  following 
section  attempts  to  demonstrate  that  some  of  the  existing  regulations  can  be 
classified  as  "rent-creating"  regulations  which  may  benefit  the  privileged  few 
but  not  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
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The  Costs  of  Regulations 

Entry  restriction  has  always  been  among  the  most  preferred  way  in  which 
Indonesia's  government  seeks  to  steer  the  course  of  economic  development. 
Production  and  distribution  of  a  wide  range  of  products  and  services  which  are 
perceived  to  be  of  strategic  importance,  are  monopolised  and  are  in  the  hands 
of  state  enterprises. 

It  is  useless  to  pursue  an  exhaustive  debate  on  the  criteria  according  to 
which  the  strategic  importance  of  a  product  or  services  can  be  measured.  A 
button  in  a  soldier's  can  be  as  strategic  as  the  rifle  in  his  hands.  What  is  impor- 
tant to  note  is  the  tendency  among  governments  to  misuse  the  strategic  argu- 
ment to  justify  any  form  of  inefficiency  which  is  made  in  this  category  of 
economic  activities.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  damaging  impacts  of  such  an 
inefficiency  upon  consumers  and  the  down-stream  industries  which  have  to 
compete  with  foreign  competitors  in  both  domestic  and  international  markets. 

Less  stringent  but  equally  important  is  the  restriction  on  entry  to  the  rest  of 
economic  activities  in  which  state  enterprises,  co-operatives  and  private  enter- 
prises are  allowed  to  compete  for  a  greater  market  share.  Obviously,  state 
enterprises  are  assigned  a  "stabilising"  role  in  addition  to  the  role  of  earning 
money  in  this  "competitive  segment"  of  the  economy.  In  return,  they  can  en- 
joy some  privileges.  However,,  the  co-operatives  and  the  private  participants, 
too,  can  get  similar  privileges,  if  less  lucrative.  The  investment  priority  list  and 
the  accompanying  "black  list"  of  Indonesia's  Investment  Board  for  instance, 
provide  opportunities  for  obtaining  such  privileges.  If  entry  is  denied  to 
newcomers,  then  rent-creating  privileges  in  favour  of  existing  participants 
emerge.  The  rent  can  be  exploited  by  setting  prices  higher  than  they  would 
otherwise  be,  or  selling  the  privileges  at  the  highest  possible  price  to  interested 
buyers  who  in  turn  will  pass  the  burden  to  someone  else.  Since  entry  restriction 
keeps  profitability  artificially  high,  insecurity  becomes  the  salient  feature  of 
the  market  giving  incentives  for  outsiders  to  continuously  try  their  luck  and 
creating  pressures  for  existing  participants  to  renew  privileges.  The  game  is 
endless  and  the  costs  to  the  economy  immense. 

Some  may  argue  that  unrestricted  entry  will  result  in  investment  duplica- 
tion which  may  benefit  the  duplicators  but  not  the  economy  in  view  of  the 
limited  resources  available  to  it.  This  argument  has  rarely  been  tested  em- 
pirically. Unless  an  outsider  can  count  on  an  improved  production  method 
which  enables  him  to  drive  the  inefficient  participants  out  of  the  market  or  to 
introduce  a  differentiated  product,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  enter  an  over- 
crowded market.  In  other  words,  open  entry  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  in- 
vestment duplication.  What  is  more,  it  is  too  simple  to  be  true  to  argue  that  in- 
vestment duplication  is  an  inefficient  use  of  limited  resources. 
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Market  saturation  can  only  be  defined  in  an  artificial  way  whereby  price 
and  market  demand  are  assumed  to  be  given.  Once  price  is  allowed  to  vary,  the 
definition  of  market  saturation  or  overcrowdedness  becomes  meaningless. 
Lower  prices  which  are  likely  to  result  from  improved  production  method  of 
new  investors,  will  lead  to  higher  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  also 
mean  that  the  least  efficient  participants  have  to  leave  the  market.  This 
Schumpeterian  "creative  destruction"  may  sound  bitter  to  those  who  fail  to 
adjust  themselves  to  changing  conditions.  Yet,  it  is  a  condition  that  has  to  be 
fulfilled  in  order  to  improve  or  merely  maintain  the  competitiveness  of  an  in- 
dustry. Rationing  of  investment  permits  prevents  this  continuous  adjustment 
from  materialising.  It  first  serves  as  an  ambush  to  inefficiencies  and  ,  sooner 
or  later,  ends  in  an  antiquated  structure  as  the  present  textile  industry  in  In- 
donesia clearly  shows. 

An  entry-restricting  investment  policy  needs  the  support  of  an  import- 
restricting  trade  policy.  Entry  restriction  is  meaningless  without  import  restric- 
tion. Experiences  show  that  the  severity  of  entry  restriction  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  import  restriction.  If  black  list'is  employed  as  an  instrument  of  an 
investment  policy,  it  is  very  likely  that  import  prohibition  will  be  used  as  a 
trade  policy  instrument.  While  the  costs  to  consumers  and  producers  in  the 
down-stream  industries  may  soar,  the  government  defends  this  'policy-mix'  in 
a  simplistic  way,  arguing  that  sacrifices  are  among  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  the  promised  industrial  development.  Curiously,  imports  continue  to 
penetrate  the  domestic  markets,  their  severe  protection  notwithstanding.  In 
some  reported  cases,  protected  producers  find  it  even  profitable  enough  to 
provide  their  helping  hands  to  illegal  importers  of  the  products  they  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  domestically.  Producers  become  rent-seekers,  paying  less  at- 
tention to  the  learning-by-doing  process  which  constitutes  the  core  of  the 
industry-industry  argument. 

Artificial  pricing  is  another  important  way  in  which  an  "interventionist" 
government  can  regulate  the  economy.  Indeed,  quantity  regulation  through  in- 
vestment black  list  and  import  restriction  implies  and  indirect  price  regulation. 
Putting  aside  this  indirect  regulation  of  prices,  however,  there  are  prices  of 
both  factors  and  goods  which  are  directly  regulated  in  Indonesia's  economy 
despite  the  general  tendency  to  dissociate  from  this  highly  distorting  instru- 
ment of  economic  policy. 

To  start  with,  there  are  fixed  prices  in  the  sense  that  they  are  determined  by 
government  agencies  in  an  administrative  way.  Exchange  rate  which  is  nothing 
but  the  price  of  rupiah  in  terms  of  other  currencies,  was  fixed  for  many  years 
resulting  in  an  overvalued  rupiah  with  all  the  negative  impacts.  While  the 
government  shifted  to  floating  in  early  1983,  it  remains  unclear  to  what  extent 
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the  exchange  rate  can  float  according  to  prevailing  conditions  in  the  foreign 
exchange  market.  Prices  of  fuel  and  a  wide  range  of  services  are  also  fixed.  Se- 
cond, there  are  floor  and  ceiling  prices  with  or  without  the  help  of  logistic  in- 
tervention. Price  of  rice,  for  instance,  is  constantly  kept  within  a  tunnel  by  the 
country's  Logistic  Body,  permanently  raising  the  guestion  as  to  who  are  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries  of  this  policy.  There  are  also  minimum  and  maximum 
wages  despite  the  apparent  lack  of  instruments  for  their  enforcement.  Third, 
cheque  prices  are  used  for  various  purposes  such  as  that  of  refunding  import 
levies  according  to  the  present  Indonesian  draw-back  scheme. 

The  above  exposition  is  certainly  less  than  complete.  However,  it  enables 
one  to  summarise  the  way  in  which  some  regulations  tend  to  undermine 
economic  performance  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  bring  about  the  expected 
social  gains. 

Any  regulation  requires  mechanisms  for  its  formulation,  enactment,  en- 
forcement and  surveillance.  It  lengthens  the  decision  making  process  and, 
thereby,  imposes  costs  to  the  participants  of  the  regulated  market.  In  order  to 
minimise  costs,  each  participant  will  try  to  get  a  special  treatment  by  paying  a 
favour  to  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  regulation.  If  all  participants  do  the 
same  thing,  however,  the  costs  will  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  dead-weight 
burden  to  market  participants  and  the  activity  in  question.  Supposed  that  cer- 
tain privileges  result  from  a  regulation,  a  market  for  privileges  is  likely  to 
emerge.  A  holder  of  an  investment  permit  can  earn  money  by  simply  selling  his 
permit  to  someone  else  who  is  interested  to  enter  the  regulated  market.  The 
same  applies  to  a  holder  of  export  or  import  quotas  who  can  sell  his  quotas  to 
real  practising  exporters  or  importers.  A  series  of  rent-seeking  activities  take 
place  which  may  serve  as  a  means  of  capital  accumulation  to  the  privileged 
few  as  some  observers  tend  to  argue.  To  the  respective  industries,  however, 
this  artificial  rent  represents  a  dead-weight  burden  which  turn  out  to  be  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  international  competitiveness.  Yet,  there  is  another  category 
of  costs.  The  implementation  of  a  rent-creating  regulation  is  difficult  to  moni- 
tor. Incompleteness  and  delay  in  data  collection  and  processing  frequently  lead 
to  wrong  signals.  And  industry  may  be  treated  as  being  saturated  and  yet,  short 
of  supply  and  high  price,  continue  to  prevail  because  some  of  the  licensed  in- 
vestors are  not  in  a  position  or  find  it  unnecessary  to  invest.  What  is  more, 
regulated  industry  tends  to  be  less  receptive  of  new  technologies  and  prefer  in- 
stead the  preservation  of  the  existing  structure  which  becomes  obsolete  sooner 
or  later. 

Fragmented  reports  suggest  that  the  costs  of  rent-creating  regulations  in  In- 
donesia's economy  are  significant.  Their  severity,  however,  has  hardly  been 
felt  due  to  the  continuous  increase  in  real  resource  transfer  from  abroad 
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following  the  commodity  boom  of  the  1970s,  expanded  government  external 
borrowing  at  relatively  easy  terms  and  increased  foreign  direct  investment, 
especially  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  When  the  international  economic  en- 
vironment began  to  deteriorate,  the  weaknesses  of  the  regulated  economy 
became  apparent. 


The  Record  of  Deregulation 

Responding  to  the  unfavourable  invironment  of  the  1980s,  Indonesia's 
government  has  initiated  some  important  steps  towards  a  less  regulated 
economy.  All  these  steps  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  greater  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sectors  in  the  economy  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  wors- 
ening financial  constraints  facing  the  public  sector. 

Recognising  the  importance  of  a  free  movement  of  capital  to  the  in-flows 
of  international  capital,  the  government  decided  in  1982  to  move  to  a  free  ex- 
change system,  giving  opportunities  for  the  private  sector  to  borrow  from  or  to 
invest  abroad.  In  March  1983  the  fixed  exchange  rate  system  was  suspended 
and  the  country's  currency  was  devalued  substantially.  By  doing  so  the  govern- 
ment expects  to  be  able  to  minimise  the  risk  of  having  an  overvalued  currency 
with  its  penalising  impacts  upon  the  export  of  merchandise  and  the  import  of 
long-term  capital. 

Early  in  June  1983  the  banking  system  underwent  significant  changes. 
Credit  ceiling  was  lifted  and,  from  that  time,  interest  rates  can  move  freely 
depending  on  prevailing  market  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commer- 
cial banks  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  Central  Bank's  liquidity  credits  as  the 
main  source  of  funding.  They  have  to  generate  alternative  financial  resources 
from  either  equity  or  customers'  deposits.  Assuming  a  consistent  implementa- 
tion, this  banking  deregulation  implies,  among  other  things,  that  limited 
financial  resources  will  flow  to  economic  activities  with  the  highest  expected 
returns.  Further  steps  of  deregulation  followed  when  the  new  tax  laws  were  en- 
acted in  1984  and  1985.  The  primary  objective  of  this  tax  reform  is  certainly  fis- 
cal in  nature,  namely  to  increase  government  tax  revenues.  However,  the  re- 
form contains  some  steps  of  deregulation  in  that  it  led  to  a  reduced  number  of 
taxes,  a  more  uniform  tax  tariff,  and  a  simplified  method  to  tax  assessment, 
meaning  that  taxation  is  likely  to  be  less  and  less  distorting  to  economic  ac- 
tivities. 

The  deregulation  of  trade  supporting  services  followed  in  1985  when  the 
Presidential  Instruction  No.  4/1985  was  announced.  The  surveillance  of 
transborder  trade  flows  which  was  notorious  for  its  rent-creating  loopholes, 
was  practically  transfered  to  a  private  surveyor,  namely  the  Switzerland-based 
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SGS.  The  harbour  management  which  was  believed  to  be  responsible  for  a 
significant  part  of  Indonesia's  FOB-prices,  was  delinked  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  The  partial  ban  against  foreign  shipping  and  tramp  ship- 
ping was  also  lifted.  All  these  steps  seek  to  speed  the  flows  of  goods  and  to 
minimise  costs  of  trade  supporting  services.  They  are  necessary  in  view  of  the 
increasing  dependence  of  Indonesia  on  export  to  processed  products. 

This  record  of  deregulation  is  certainly  impressive.  Thanks  to  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  government,  Indonesia's  economy  has  proved  to  be  resilient  to 
the  external  schocks  that  took  place  in  the  last  few  years.  Inflation  continues  to 
decelerate,  national  income  grows  faster  than  the  population  except  in  1982, 
and  the  overall  balance  of  payments  is  in  order,  although  dependence  on  exter- 
nal borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  current  account  financing  increases. 
However,  there  are  reasons  to  be  concerned  about  possible  deterioration  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Construction  has  suffered  seriously  in  1983  and  1984.  It  exhibited  negative 
growth  rates  in  these  two  years,  implying  among  other  things  a  declining  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  the  following  years.  The  country's  trading  grew  by  only  0.8 
per  cent  or  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  GDP  in  1984,  suggesting  that  stock 
building  has  increased.  Furthermore,  the  financial  markets  are  believed  to  be 
facing  an  overliquidity,  unable  to  exhaust  their  lending  potential.  Lastly,  little 
is  known  about  the  extent  to  which  the  employment  situation  has  worsened, 
Lower  growth  of  the  GDP  on  the  one  hand  and  higher  growth  rates  of  the 
labour  force  on  the  other,  may  have  resulted  in  an  employment  record  which  is 
significantly  worse  than  that  of  the  1970s. 


The  Next  Targets:  Investment  and  Trade 

Considering  the  difficult  situation  facing  the  economy  in  the  years  to  come, 
further  steps  of  adjustment  need  to  be  initiated.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  macro-economic  policies  and  those  at  the 
micro  level.  It  is  puzzling  to  observe  that  any  adjustment  has  hardly  been  made 
in  the  industrial  and  trade  policies  despite  the  far-reaching  reforms  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  financial  system.  Both  industrial  and  trade  policies  remain 
as  dirigistic  as  they  were  in  the  1970s  using  the  domestic  market  as  the  point  of 
departure  which  is  astonishingly  believed  to  be  big  and  dynamic  enough  to 
support  an  ever  growing  import  substitution. 

Maintaining  this  domestic-market-centred  policy  implies  that  export  (of 
processed  products)  cannot  get  off  the  ground.  The  availability  of  export  sup- 
ply will  continue  to  depend  on  whether  or  not  there  is  a  decline  in  the  domestic 
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demand.  Should  there  be  an  exportable  surplus,  subsidy  seems  to  be  required 
to  compensate  high  production  and  distribution  costs.  The  existing  industrial 
and  trade  policies  tend,  therefore,  to  penalise  export  and  are  in  contradiction 
with  the  steps  made  thus  far  in  macro-economic  policies. 

The  homework  is  clear.  Foreign  investors  will  continue  to  prefer  a  location 
outside  Indonesia  as  long  as  entry  to  profitable  lines  of  business  is  restricted  in 
favour  of  domestic  investors,  the  deregulation  of  the  exchange  system  not- 
withstanding. They  will,  furthermore,  refrain  from  entering  the  "up-stream  in- 
dustries," as  long  as  the  government  insists  on  its  progressive  local-content, 
regulation.  Domestic  private  investment,  too,  will  suffer  from  these  restric- 
tions. However  successful  the  financial  system  may  be  in  mobilising  savings, 
the  volume  of  domestic  private  investment  will  remain  to  be  limited  in 
magnitude,  as  long  as  entry  is  restricted  in  favour  of  existing  producers,  be 
they  state  or  private  companies.  The  elimination  of  privileges  of  this  kind 
should  be  among  the  targets  of  adjustments  in  the  industrial  and  trade  policies. 

No  doubt,  there  will  be  loosers  from  such  a  change  of  policy.  The 
likelihood  for  various  kinds  of  rents  to  disappear  may  mobilise  a  strong 
resistence  against  any  major  initiative  to  liberalise  the  present  industrial  and 
trade  policies.  However,  there  are  reasons  to  be  optimistic.  The  government 
seems  to  be  increasingly  aware  of  the  costs  of  the  present  industrial  and  trade 
dirigisms.  The  experiences  in  the  last  years  suggest  that  this  awareness  may 
lead  to  a  bold  policy  response  as  the  privatisation  of  the  surveillance  of 
transborder  trade  flows  stipulated  by  the  Presidential  Instruction  No.  4/1985 
clearly  demonstrates. 

Djisman  S.  SI  MA  NDJUNTA  K 


The  Problem  of  Enrollment  at  State  Universities 

The  population  of  Indonesia  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  world,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  1980  population  census  totalled  147,490.298.  The  projected 
number  of  population  in  1985  is  estimated  at  165,153.600.  This  population 
growth  also  reflects  the  increase  of  the  number  of  High  School  graduates  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  institutions  of  Higher  Learnings.  In  1980  the  number 
of  applicants  totalled  125,761,  whereas  in  1985,  512,000  youngsters  took-up 
the  State  University  Entrance  Test  called  "Sipenmaru."  Although  there  is  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  participants  in  1985  compared  to  that  of 
1980,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  them  have  passed  the  enrollment  test. 
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In  1980  only  14,552,  or  11.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  High  School 
graduates  have  passed  the  enrollment  test,  and  in  1985  only  89,480  parti- 
cipants, or  less  than  15  per  cent  passed  the  test.  Accordingly  only  this  small 
number  can  be  accommodated  at  the  State  Universities  throughout  Indonesia. 
Aside  from  the  enrollment  problem,  other  factors  such  as,  quality,  relevance, 
productivity,  specialisation  of  State  Universities  (within  the  framework  of  the 
development  of  science  and  nation  building)  and  the  lack  of  a  national  man- 
power planning  policy  constitute  formidable  problems  that  the  Indonesian 
people  have  to  cope  with.  This  essay,  however,  purports  to  highlight  the 
problem  from  the  enrollment  angle. 

To  have  a  clear  picture  of  Higher  Learning  Institutions  the  data  of  the 
number  of  Higher  Learning  Institutions,  registered  and  accepted  candidate 
students,  total  students,  graduates  in  1984  are  included  in  the  following  table. 

In  1985  the  52  Public  Higher  Learning  Institutions  throughout  Indonesia 
can  only  accommodate  90,000  applicants  of  which  16,072  seats  are  already  oc- 
cupied by  students  who  were  recruited  through  a  Special  Programme  especially 
for  .intelligent  students  (PMDK).  Where  will  the  remaining  85  per  cent  of  the 
High  School  graduates  go  this  year? 

There  are  several  possibilities.  A  part  of  them  can  be  accepted  at  the  Open 
University  (UT)  which  can  accommodate  about  56.000  students,  or  they  may 
also  apply  at  private  universities  if  they  can  afford  to  bear  the  heavy  the  finan- 
cial burden.  This  means  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  High  School  graduates 
can  enter  private  universities.  The  others  have  to  look  for  jobs  after  attending 
courses  or  vocational  training. 

Given  this  bleak  picture  we  are  aware  that  education  is  a  real  problem  io  be 
faced  by  Indonesians  every  year.  And  what  is  more,  problems  in  the  field  of 
education  also  entail  unemployment  problems.  The  government  seems  to  have 
done  its  utmost  to  cope  with  these  problems.  Hence  it  is  up  to  the  private  sec- 
tor and  society  at  large  to  tackle  these  problems. 

As  we  have  seen  from  the  above  picture,  each  year  more  and  more  high 
school  graduates  cannot  be  accommodated  at  Public  Higher  Learning  Institu- 
tions, and  the  number  will  grow  every  year.  Those  students  will  have  to  be  ac- 
commodated by  the  open  university  or.  privately  run  universities  and  courses. 
However,  newly  graduated  Senior  High  School  (SMA)  students  arc  not  very 
keen  on  studying  at  the  UT,  or  Open-University,  which  adopts  a  long-distance 
study  system  (print-media-mechanics  and  electronics)  in  addition  to  the  class 
system  as  a  periodical  complement,  though  this  project  is  meant  to  expand 
study  opportunities  at  higher  educational  level.  So  they  will  resort  to  private 
universities. 
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STATISTICS  OF  EDUCATION  1983/1984 


No.  Component 

Public 

Private 

l  i 1 1  a  i 

L  Higher  Education 

52 

455 

507 

2.  Registered  Students 

625,186 

261,391 

886,577 

-  Non-Degree 

157,878 

157,878 

-  "Sarjana"  Degree 

467,308 

261,391 

728,699 

3.  Accepted  Students 

85,342 

138,277 

223,619 

-  Non-Degree 

28,336 

— 

28,336 

-  "Sarjana"  Degree 

57,006 

138,277 

195,283 

4.  Total  Students 

361,778 

460,298 

822,076 

-  Non-Degree 

58,472 

58,472 

-  "Sarjana"  Degree 

303,306 

460,298 

763,604 

5.  Graduates 

49,635 

29,282 

78,917 

-  Non-Degree 

17,600 

17,600 

-  Bachelor 

7,324 

25,160 

32,484 

-  "Sarjana"  Degree 

24,711 

4,122 

28,833 

Source:    Summary  of  Statistics  of  Education  1983/1984  (Jakarta:  Research  and  Development 
Body  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture,  1985). 


The  government  frequently  encourages  the  intensification  of  economic 
endeavours  by  the  private  sector  or  the  society  at  large,  although  they  are  also 
often  hampered  or  controlled  by  the  policy  of  equitable  distribution.  From  the 
outset  the  private  sector  has  contributed  its  significant  share  in  the  field  of 
economy  and  that  of  education.  Without  its  initiative  and  enterprise  we  can 
imagine  how  formidable  the  problem  of  unemployment  would  have  been. 
Analogically  it  stands  to  reason  that  also  in  the  educational  field  private  higher 
learning  institutions  are  not  rivals  but  co-partners  of  the  state-run  higher 
learning  institutions.  The  state  universities  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
private  ones  and  be  complementary  to  one  another. 

As  things  stand  at  the  moment,  Indonesian  students  are  not  very  en- 
thusiastic to  apply  for  admission  at  private  higher  learning  institutions  or 
courses  on  account  of  the  high  fee  and  the  complicated  process  applied  to  ob- 
tain a  degree.  On  top  of  this  the  society  in  general  consider  private  universities 
as  second  class  higher  learning  institutions.  The  society  is  not  at  fault  since 
there  are  few  private  universiries  that  are  really  qualified  but  very  expensive 
since  their  management  is  very  costly.  Hence  only  the  well-to-do  students,  who 
are  very  limited  in  number,  can  enter  those  qualified  private  universities. 
Where  should  the  other  high  school  graduates  go  who  failed  in  their  enroll- 
ment test  to  enter  public  universities  but  might  be  able  to  fare  well  in  their  ter- 
tiary studies  if  they  have  the  chance  (but  cannot  afford  the  financial  burden  at 
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qualified  private  universities)?  Apparently  most  of  them  who  want  to  continue 
their  studies  are  compelled  to  resort  to  applying  to  any  private  university  or 
college,  which  are  not  expensive  irrespective  of  their  quality. 

There  are  presently  about  455  private  higher  learning  institutions  throug- 
out  Indonesia.  They  are  co-ordinated  by  the  Directorate  for  Private  Higher 
Education  Institutions  under  the  Directorate  General  of  Higher  Learning  In- 
stitutions. The  Directorate  of  Private  Higher  Learning  Institutions  consists  of 
7  Co-ordinators  throughout  Indonesia,  which  have  to  supervise  private  higher 
learning  institutions  in  their  own  respective  regions.  According  to  Act  on 
Higher  Learning  Institutions  No.  22,  1961,  Private  Higher  Learning  Institu- 
tions comprised  of  universities,  institutes,  colleges  and  academies.  The  faculties 
or  department  of  the  respective  institutions  can  either  be  given  the  status  of 
being  "registered,"  "accredited,"  or  being  "concordant"  by  the  Indonesian 
government,  in  accordance  with  the  sciences  fostered  by  each  respective 
faculties  or  departments,  at  the  level  of  "Sarjana-Muda"  (undergraduate)  and 
"Sarjana"  (post-graduate). 

To  obtain  a  degree  students  of  a  faculty  with  a  registered  status  have  to  do 
a  state  exam  administered  by  a  team  of  examiners  formed  by  the  Co- 
ordinators of  the  respective  Private  Higher  Learning  Institutions  (Kopertis) 
after  having  passed  their  local  exam  administered  by  their  own  faculty. 
Whereas  a  faculty  with  an  accredited  status  administers  its  own  Under- 
graduate or  post-graduate  students'  exams  under  the  supervision  of  "Koper- 
tis." Finally  a  faculty  with  a  concordant  status  administers  the  under-graduate 
and  post-graduate  students'  exams  without  the  supervision  of  "Kopertis." 
The  faculty,  however,  has  to  submit  a  report  to  the  "Kopertis." 

In  general  people  value  private  higher  learning  institutions  on  the  basis  of 
their  status,  so  that  private  institutions  with  accredited  and  concordant  status 
tend  to  be  very  expensive.  Of  late  the  issue  on  the  high  fee  of  private  higher 
learning  institutions  has  been  widely  discussed.  The  government  warned  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  institutions  not  to  commercialise  them.  However, 
it  has  to  be  admitted,  as  mentioned  earlier,  that  the  management  of  higher 
education  is  very  costly  for  private  higher  learning  institutions  as  they  have  to 
be  self-supporting  while  the  state  universities  are  subsidised  by  the  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  only  the  financial  side  should  be 
emphasised.  Private  higher  learning  institutions  as  co-partners  of  the  public 
ones  have  also  their  moral  obligation  towards  the  society  and  nation. 

It  is  explicitly  spelt  out  in  the  GBHN  (Guidelines  of  State  Policy)  that  the 
development  of  higher  education  is  directed  towards  substantiating  a  higher 
education  pattern  as  a  sub-system  of  the  national  educational  system  and  dis- 
charging the  "Tridharma"  (the  three  fold  tasks)  of  higher  education  accom- 
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panied  with  accountable  academic  freedom.  Furthermore,  in  the  framework 
of  the  national  development  it  is  endeavoured  to  make  higher  learning  institu- 
tions a  vehicle  for  the  promotion  of  the  younger  generation  hailing  from 
various  social  strata,  ethnic  and  regional  backgrounds,  to  become  true  Indone- 
sian men  of  integrity.  Hence,  in  this  context,  he  geographical  spread  of  higher 
learning  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  has  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
establishment  of  a  basic  scientific  pattern,  designed  for  each  individual  in- 
stitute, to  stimulate  the  growth  of  scientific,  technological  and  artistic  ad- 
vancement centres  throughout  Indonesia.  Accordingly,  we  may  infer  that 
private  higher  learning  institutions  have  a  greater  responsibility  in  Indonesia's 
national  education  than  the  public  ones  oh  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
institutions  (455)  and  their  greater  capacity  to  accommodate  students  as  men- 
tioned earlier.  This  means  that  also  the  society  at  large,  particularly  the  private 
sector,  has  to  account  for  the  furtherance  of  the  development  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  directed  by  the  Directorate  General  of  Higher  Learnings  under  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Culture. 

To  respond  to  the  challenges  presently  faced  by  higher  education  in  In- 
donesia, the  relationship  between  the  Directorate  General  of  Higher  Learnings 
and  the  Private  Higher  Learning  Institutions  should  be  promoted.  In  1975  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Culture  has  prepared  a  docunent  concerning 
the  "Basic  Policies  in  regard  to  the  development  of  Higher  Learnings" 
(KDPPT  =  Kebijaksanaan  Dasar  Pengembangan  Pendidikan  Tinggi).  One  of 
the  principles  stated  in  the  KDPPT  is: 

"Flexibility,  i.e.  the  reduction  of  rigidity  in  management  in  order  to  allow  higher  learning 
insitutions  to  develop  their  own  auto-activities  within  a  firm  direction.  Accordingly,  it  is 
hoped  that  each  higher  learning  institution  will  be  able  to  develop  its  specific  characteristics 
but  at  the  same  time,  heading  towards  one  direction." 

This  principle  is  to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  Directorate  General 
of  Higher  Learnings  and  Private  Higher  Learning  Institutions.  Since  higher 
education  is  a  sub-system  of  the  national  education  system  which  in  turn  con- 
stitutes a  sub-system  of  the  society,  it  should  therefore  also  involve  the  active 
participation  of  the  private  sector.  In  other  words  the  private  higher  learning 
institutions  should  be  co-ordinated  on  the  basis  of  a  positive  interaction  be- 
tween the  government  (the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture)  and  the 
society,  so  as  to  bring  about  beneficial  results  to  the  development  of  higher 
education  in  Indonesia. 

Therefore,  the  relationship  pattern  between  !he  Directorate  of  Private 
Higher  Learnings  (under  the  Department  of  Educational  and  Culture)  or  the 
Co-ordinators  of  Private  Higher  Learning  Institutions  (Kopertis)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Private  Higher  Learning  Institutions  on  the  other,  needs  to  be 
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improved,  since  this  will  give  a  positive  impact  on  the  private  institutions. 
Distrust  and  irregularities  may  come  about  if  the  relationship  between  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture  and  the  Private  Higher 
Learning  Institutions  is  not  enhanced.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  rule  out 
disrupting  elements  on  both  sides  that  may  eventually  destroy  the  image  of 
private  higher  learning  institutions  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  government  and  the 
society. 

To  give  the  private  institutions  a  positive  and  appropriate  role,  which  rules 
out  discriminatory  measures  in  carrying  out  the  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
national  education  constitutes  a  newiprocess  to  be  developed  in  the  policy  pat- 
tern of  Indonesia's  higher  education.  If  this  can  be  achieved  the  private  institu- 
tions will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  look  for  a  way  out  in  solving  the  financial 
problem,  which  is  a  real  burden  for  the  society,  especially  for  those  belonging 
to  the  economically  weak  bracket.  But  these  efforts  should  be  based  on  a  firm 
planning  with  the  aforementioned  principles  as  stated  in  the  KDPPT  as  a  point 
of  departure. 

To  summarise,  we  may  look  at  the  planning  process  as  being  characterised 
by:  (1)  A  clear  and  firm  direction,  and  a  good  control  of  the  implementation 
process;  (2)  Adequate  freedom  for  private  higher  learning  institutions  to  struc- 
ture their  own  programmes  within  the  general  framework  as  outlined.  To 
realise  both  aspects,  the  following  requirements  are  implied: 

a.  The  need  for  well-structured  policies  for  various  areas  of  developments. 
Such  policies  should  be  clear  and  explicit  to  be  used  as  operational  tools  by 
developers  of  private  higher  learning  institutions. 

b.  The  existence  of  a  mechanism  for  identifying  options  in  the  areas  to  be 
covered  by  policies  cited  in  (a). 

c.  The  existence  of  a  system  of  control  at  the  Directorate  General  of  Higher 
Learnings,  to  keep  track  of  policy  implementation  in  order  to  ensure  that 
there  is  a  consistency  of.  purpose.  For  this  purpose,  an  administration  sys- 
tem which  can  support  the  formulation  and  control  of  the  budgetary 
programme  is  needed. 

d.  The  development  of  the  capability  to'  formulate  consistent  programmes  in 
each  private  higher  learning  institution. 

These  requirements  may  be  materialised  through  four  basic  types  of  policy, 
i.e.:  (1)  Policies  on  student  enrollment;  (2)  Policies  on  fields  of  study;  (3)  Poli- 
cies on  academic  staff  development;  (4)  Policies  on  the  development  of 
desirable  qualities  among  students. 

These  planning  and  policies  stated  above  will  be  effective  if  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Directorate  of  Private  Higher  Learnings  and  the  pn- 
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vate  higher  learning  institutions  is  flexible,  in  nature  to  avoid  rigidity  of 
management  and  also  to  provide  the  private  higher  learning  institutions  the 
freedom  to  develop  their  own  auto-activities  within  the  overall  development 
p}an  as  was  states  in  one  of  the  principle  of  KDPPT  cited  earlier. 

Finally,  to  realise  the  objectives  of  national  development  through  higher 
education  development  the  following  policy  areas  require  attention,  namely: 

a.  Funds:  to  increase  the  development  budget  at  an  effective  rate  and  to  adopt 
a  budget  allocation  policy  (based  on  the  effective  increase  of  the  develop- 
ment budget)  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture,  by  the  Direc- 
torate General  of  Higher  Learnings. 

b.  Subsidies  to  private  higher  learning  institutions:  these  subsidies  should  be 
increased  to  a  meaningful  level  and  the  active  participation  of  the  private 
sector  should  be  encouraged,  specially  the  economically  strong  group. 

As  is  the  case  with  economic  endeavours  of  the  private  sector,  the  government 
should  also  encourage  this  sector  to  actively  take  part  in  the  development  of 
private  higher  learnings  by  creating  the  appropriate  atmosphere  as  is  elabo- 
rated above.  And  by  making  efforts  as  suggested,  it  is  hoped  that  the  private 
higher  learning  institutions  will  no  longer  be  labelled  as  commercialised  in- 
stitutions but  really  constitute  vehicles  for  producing  experts  to  occupy  the 
techno-structural  network  in  society,  through  education,  research  and  scien- 
tific works,  information  and  services  in  the  interest  of  the  national  develop- 
ment and  the  development  of  higher  education  itself. 


Daniel  SETYA  WAN 


The  Kampuchean  Conflict  and  The  Future  of  ASEAN 


One  of  the  crucial  issues  that  may  be  raised  for  Indonesia's  foreign  policy 
in  the  coming  years  is  whether  or  not  ASEAN  has  really  served  its  purpose. 
The  answer  to  that  question  will  determine  the  validity  of  the  principle  that  has 
guided  the  conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  until  now,  which  is  that 
ASEAN  is  the  "cornerstone"  of  its  foreign  policy. 
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One  primary  complaint  about  the  achievement  of  ASEAN  since  its 
establishment  has  been  the  lack  of  economic  co-operation  among  its  member 
states.  Despite  praises  for  the  high  economic  growth  of  the  ASEAN  states  as  a 
group,  the  fact  remains  that  it  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  regional  coopera- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  each  of  the  ASEAN  states  has  so  far  fostered  closer 
economic  relations  with  countries  outside  the  region  itself,  particularly  Japan, 
the  USA  and  Western  Europe  than  with  each  other.  And  ASEAN  is  certainly 
a  far  cry  from  economic  integration,  which  is  often  associated  with  and  ex- 
pected from  regional  cooperation. 

Indeed,  it  took  almost  a  decade,  at  the  first  ASEAN  summit  in  Bali  in 
1976,  that  anything  resembling  a  programme  of  economic  cooperation  among 
ASEAN  member  states  was  set  out,  in  which  joint  industrial  projects  were 
allocated.  Yet  none  of  these  really  got  off  the  ground. 

However,  it  has  been  possible  in  the  past  to  explain  away  such  a  lack  of 
achievement  in  the  economic  field,  which  has  often  resulted  in  some  degree  of 
disillusionment  with  ASEAN  regionalism,  by  pointing  out  ASEAN' s  success 
in  other  fields,  particularly  in  the  political  and  security  fields.  After  all, 
political  and  security  considerations  were  prominent  in  the  motivation  behind 
the  establishment  of  the  association,  which  must  be  seen  above  all  against  the 
background  of  Indonesia's  confrontation  policy  against  Malaysia. 

Thus  through  ASEAN  its  member  states  have  become  good  and  friendly 
neighbours.  They  have  been  able  to  recognise  and  develop  certain  common  in- 
terests on  which  to  co-operate  resulting  in  some  sense  of  belonging,  unity  and 
solidarity.  Indeed,  ASEAN  seems  to  have  developed  a  certain  common  af- 
finity among  the  member  states.  It  has  more  or  less  institutionalised  consulta- 
tions among  the  leaders  of  the  member  states  at  various  levels  on  a  great  varie- 
ty of  problems  of  common  concern  and  interest.  It  has  reduced  the  possibility 
of  intra-state  conflicts  and  thereby"  the  threat  of  external  interference.  It  has 
reduced  mutual  suspicion  and  mutual  perception  of  threat  from  each  other. 

In  other  words,  ASEAN  has  created  a  climate  or  an  atmosphere  that  is 
favourable  for  economic  activities  and  national  development  pursued  by  the 
member  states.  It  has  prevented  the  member  states  from  allocating  un- 
necessarily large  resources  for  defence  and  armaments.  This  is  where,  at  least, 
cooperation  within  the  framework  of  ASEAN  regionalism  has  some,  if  in- 
direct, economic  significance. 

If  anything,  the  Kampuchean  conflict  has  helped  further  promote  and 
strengthen  ASEAN  unity  and  solidarity.  It  has  further  institutionalised 
ASEAN  consultations.  And  the  ASEAN  states  have  managed  to  adopt  and 
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maintain  a  common  diplomatic  stand  with  a  view  to  achieving  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict. 

Indeed,  ASEAN  as  such  is  not  actually  involved  in  the  Kampuchean  con- 
flict. But  justifiable  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  ASEAN's  concern  and  thus 
its  indirect  involvement  and  its  continuous  attempts  at  helping  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Kampuchean  conflict.  First,  the  rest  of  the  ASEAN  states  have  felt 
their  sympathy  for  Thailand,  one  of  its  members,  which  considers  itself  as  a 
"frontline  state"  in  the  face  of  a  threat  from  Vietnam.  Second,  the  Viet- 
namese action  in  Kampuchea  is  contrary  to  ASEAN's  principle  renouncing  the 
use  and  threat  of  force  in  settling  intra-regional  conflicts.  As  such  it  is  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  ZOPFAN,  which  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  region  of 
Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  in  that  sense  it  is  contrary  to  ASEAN 
regionalism  itself.  It  is  a  threat  to  these  ideals. 

Consequently,  whatever  Vietnam's  interests  that  may  have  justified  its  in- 
vasion and  occupation  of  Kampuchea,  and  whatever  solution  may  finally  be 
reached,  the  Vietnamese  invasion  must  be  rectified.  Not  only  is  it  a  violation  of 
an  important  principle  governing  the  present-day's  relations  among  nations, 
but  such  an  action  would  not  reassure  other  smaller  and  weaker  nations  that 
they  will  not  in  future  be  subject  to  a  similar  action  by  a  bigger  and  stronger 
neighbour. 

ASEAN's  idea  of  apolitical  solution  of  the  Kampuchean  conflict  has  been  a 
wise  one.  A  military  solution  is  certainly  not  the  answer.  It  would  be  a  betrayal 
of  ASEAN's  own  principle.  In  any  event,  it  would  not  solve  the  problem. 
Rather,  it  would  lead  to  further  conflicts  involving  external  powers.  Already, 
indeed,  it  has  invited  the  increasing  presence  and  role  of  major  external 
powers.  And  the  threat  of  external  interference  is  a  constant  concern  of  the 
ASEAN  states,  which  has  underlied  the  continued  existence  of  the  association. 

How  ASEAN  has  endeavoured  to  find  such  a  political  solution,  however, 
is  quite  a  different  matter.  This  brief  note  is  not  to  discuss  in  detail  ASEAN's 
efforts  at  a  political  solution  of  the  Kampuchean  conflict.  But  a  brief  general 
comment  seems  in  order. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  never  seemed  clear  what  is  to  be  understood,  in 
principle,  by  a  "political"  solution.  One  would  assume  that  such  a  solution  will 
entail  some  form  of  a  compromise  between  the  parties  involved.  For  its  part, 
however,  ASEAN  has  never  indicated  the  extent  to  which  it  is  willing  to  com- 
promise. It  has  used  stick  all  along  but  no  carrot.  It  has  maintained  from  the 
beginning  its  hardline  position  based  on  legal  and  ethical  grounds. 
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That  seems  the  impression  one  is  likely  to  get  from  a  series  of  ASEAN's 
positions  from  the  so-called  ASEAN  appeal  to  its  unrealistic  proposal  for 
"proximity  talks"  put  forward  at  the  last  ASEAN  foreign  ministers'  meeting 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  last  July.  Its  style  of  diplomacy  by  joint  statements  and  com- 
muniques has  been  a  reflection  of  ever  hardening  attitudes  in  its  search  for  a 
"political"  solution  of  the  Kampuchean  conflict.  In  short,  it  has  been  a  series 
of  setbacks  rather  than  steps  forward  towards  the  desired  objective. 

Thus  ASEAN  is  getting  nowhere,  at  least  until  now,  in  its  attempts  at 
helping  to  find  a  solution  to  the  Kampuchean  conflict.  Moreover,  despite  its 
unifying  force  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  Kampuchean  conflict  has  turned  out 
to  be  at  best  a  mixed  blessing.  To  maintain  a  facade  of  unity  and  solidarity  is 
not  always  easy  if  that  unity  and  solidarity  cannot  serve  as  a  source  and  basis 
for  meaningful  and  constructive  action.  The  prolongation  of  the  conflict  has 
often  brought  forward  unavoidable  differences  of  views  and  perceptions 
among  the  ASEAN  states. 

Indonesia,  for  one,  does  not  subscribe  to  the  policy  of  "bleeding  Vietnam 
white,"  isolating  it,  and  continuously  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  it  so  as  to 
make  it  knuckle  under.  Such  a  policy,  which  is  supposedly  aimed  at  weaning 
Vietnam  from  its  excessive  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  is  bound  to  be 
counter-productive.  It  underestimates  Vietnam's  nationalism,  resolve,  and 
proven  tenacity.  It  ignores  its  legitimate  strategic  interest. 

However,  Indonesia  seems  to  find  itself  in  an  unenviable  position.  It  has 
been  made  ASEAN's  "interlocutor"  between  the  ASEAN  states  and  Vietnam. 
This  is  probably  in  recognition  particularly  of  Indonesia's  long-standing  and 
until  now  generally  undisturbed  relationship  with  Vietnam.  Indeed,  more  than 
that,  it  is  generally  felt  in  Indonesia  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  commonality 
between  the  two  countries,  which  explains  seemingly  widespread  under- 
standing of,  and  sympathy  with,  Vietnam's  interests  in  the  Kampuchean 
problem. 

Now  that  ASEAN  has  proved  unable  to  break  the  stalemate  over  Kam- 
puchea.if  only,  at  least-m  part,  because  of  its  own  inflexibility,  what  could  In- 
donesia do  as  interlocutor?  Apparently  not  much.  Whether  or  not  the  "twelve- 
point"  strategy  that  is  has  proposed  lately  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  with 
Vietnam  will  create  a  movement  toward  a  settlement  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  instead  of  using  its  position  as  interlocutor  to  take  a 
positive  initiative,  Indonesia,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  ASEAN  states,  has 
been  very  much  dictated  by  the  Thai  hard-line  policy. 

But  Indonesia's  dilemma  is  understandable.  While  sympathising  with  Viet- 
nam and  wishing  to  maintain  close  relations  with  it,  it  has  certainly  a  lot  of 
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stake  in  the  unity  of  ASEAN.  Unfortunately,  wanting  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
one  often  ends  up  getting  neither.  One  often  hears  optimistic  assertions  that 
time  is  on  ASEAN's  side,  not  Vietnam's.  But  that  is  doubtful.  At  all  events, 
the  initiative  has  mostly  been  on  the  part  of  the  other  side. 

Indeed,  ASEAN  has  been  successful  in  keeping  alive  the  Kampuchean  con- 
flict as  an  international  issue.  It  has  also  been  successful  in  helping  the  so- 
called  Coalition  Government  of  Democratic  Kampuchea  maintain  its  seat  in 
the  United  Nations.  But  what  would  international  recognition  mean  for  a 
government  without  effective  control  of  a  territory  and  a  people?  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  regimes  have  survived  well  in  spite  of  the  absence  for  a  long  time 
of  recognition  by  other  nations. 

With  little  achievement  in  economic  cooperation,  and  now  even  in  the 
political  field,  doubts  about  the  continued  value  of  ASEAN,  especially  as  the 
cornerstone  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy,  are  not  without  foundation. 
However,  one  cannot  deny  the  achievements  of  the  association  referred  to 
earlier  on.  They  are  of  vital  importance.  Therefore,  letting  ASEAN  fade  away 
is  not  an  alternative  to  be  sought  after.  It  is  nonetheless  clear  that  in  order  to 
preserve,  consolidate,  and  expand  such  achievements  in  the  future,  in  view  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  ASEAN  for  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia,  serious 
attempts  must  be  made  to  ensure  its  continued  existence  and  viability. 

First  of  all,  efforts  should  be  continued  to  promote  economic  cooperation 
within  the  framework  of  ASEAN.  Secondly,  unless  serious  common  initiatives 
are  soon  taken  to  meet  Vietnam  halfway  in  negotiations  towards  a  political 
solution  of  the  Kampuchean  conflict  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned, 
perhaps  less  attention  should  from  now  on  be  given  to  the  problem  within 
ASEAN.  Otherwise,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  why  the  Kampuchean  issue 
should  always  dominate  ASEAN  forums.  Other  no  less  pressing  problems  but 
less  dividing  ones  are  not  lacking  that  need  attention  and  solution  if  unity  and 
solidarity  are  to  be  maintained  arid  ASEAN  is  to  survive  long  into  the  future, 
and  to  be  given  a  high  place  in  the  order  of  priorities,  if  no  longer  necessarily 
the  cornerstone,  of  Indonesia's  future  foreign  policy. 

In  the  meantime  efforts  may  be  continued  to  improve  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. It  is  perhaps  to  be  noted  that  the  principle  of  consensus  has  worked  well 
within  ASEAN  on  which  to  take  common  stands  and  if  need  be  common  ac- 
tions. And  in  the  absence  of  such  a  consensus,  though  not  of  consultations, 
ASEAN  states  have  so  far  gone  their  own  ways  in  certain  respects.  Relations 
with  the  PRC  is  a  case  in  point.  This  in  not  to  suggest  any  policy  that  may  un- 
necessarily alienate  any 'member  state  of  ASEAN.  But  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  ASEAN,  if  that  is  what  Indonesia's  function  as  inter- 
locutor amounts  to,  may  be  carried  out  over  time. 
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Would  that  mean  that  the  Kampuchean  conflict  is  likely  to  be  solved  the 
Vietnamese  way,  not  to  say  by  way  of  a  fait  accompli?  Perhaps  that  is  the 
present  trend,  judging  by  ASEAN's  bungling  and  the  current  attitude  of  the 
major  powers,  including  the  PRC.  ASEAN  may  feel  time  is  on  its  side  and  that 
it  holds  the  cards,  but  what  good  would  that  do  if  suddenly  it  turns  out  that 
the  game  is  over? 


J.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 
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Forty  Years  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy: 

Change  and  Continuity 


J.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


For  the  last  40  years  we  have  seen  various  aspects  of  the  development  and 
conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  style,  scope,  emphasis,  and 
perhaps  even  orientation.  In  other  words  we  have  seen  a  variety  of  changes. 
Those  changes  have  certainly  been  determined  by  a  variety  of  factors  which  are 
both  internal  dan  external  in  nature.  But  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  factors  are 
eventually  decisive.  And  the  thoughts  presented  in  the  following,  which  is 
based  mainly  on  historical  observation,  are  necessarily  somewhat  speculative 
and  subjective.1 

In  spite  of  those  changes,  the  conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  since 
the  proclamation  of  independence  has  been  marked  by  constant  factors.  In 
other  words,  it  has  also  been  marked  by  continuity. 

However,  continuity  and  change  are  often  difficult  to  separate  or  distin- 
guish. In  changes  we  see  continuity  and  in  the  continuity  we  also  see  changes. 
Furthermore,  we  may  consider  a  series  of  events  as  substantial  and  fundamen- 
tal changes,  whereas  seen  from  another  angle  we  may  regard  it  has  a  continuity 


This  article  is  translated  from  the  original  text  published  in  Analisa,  vol.  XIV,  no.  8  (August 
1985).  Dr.  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono  is  Head  of  the  Department  of  International  Relations,  CSIS. 

'A  more  serious  and  in-depth  study  on  the  formulation  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  for  dif- 
ferent periods  is  yet  to  be  undertaken.  But  there  have  been  many  analyses  of  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  using  various  approaches.  Among  others  see  Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  Twenty  Years 
Indonesian  Foreign  Policy  1945-1965  (The  Hague:  Mouton,  1973),  which  is  a  detailed  historical 
review;  Franklin  B.  Weinstein,  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Dilemma  of  Dependence:  From 
Sukarno  to  Soeharto  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1976),  which  discusses  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of  elite  perceptions  and  Michael  Leifer,  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy 
(London:  Allen  &  Unwin  for  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1983)  which  traces  In- 
donesia's foreign  policy  practice  back  to  the  revolution  for  independence. 
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in  terms  of  substance  and  principle,  and  the  changes  occuring  only  concern  the 
form  or  style  of  its  implementation. 

Indonesia's  foreign  policy  in  the  early  1950s,  for  example,  was  often  seen 
as  being  pro-West,  particularly  under  the  Hatta,  Natsir,  Sukiman  and  Wilopo 
governments.  Thereafter  under  the  first  government  of  the  Ali  cabinet,  In- 
donesia's foreign  policy  became  less  leaning  towards  the  West.2  Under  the 
government  of  Burhanuddin  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  was  again  somewhat 
leaning  towards  the  West,  but  since  the  second  Ali  cabinet,  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  became  increasingly  anti-West  and  pro-East  until  the  early  decade  of  the 
1960s  particularly  in  the  context  of  the  struggle  for  Irian  Jaya.  With  the  pur- 
suit of  the  confrontation  policy  against  Malaysia,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy 
remained  anti-West,  but  at  the  same  time  its  relationship  with  the  Soviet  bl^c 
became  increasingly  strained  and  Indonesia  moved  increasingly  towards  the 
PRC,  until  the  downfall  of  the  Old  Order  in  the  mid-1960s. 

If  we  use  distance  between  East  and  West  as  a  criterion  and  as  the  essence 
of  Indonesia's  independent  and  active  foreign  policy  we  may  say  that  during 
those  periods  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  was  more  marked  by  principal 
changes  than  by  continuity.  We  may  even  say  that  those  periods  were  marked 
by  inconsistency,  or  indeed  "deviations"  in  our  foreign  policy.  However,  if  we 
use  "national  interest"  or  "perception  of  national  interest"  or  to  be  more  cor- 
rect "perception  of  the  priorities  of  national  interest"  as  criterion,  the  conduct 
of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  during  the  same  periods  was  based  on  continuity 
though  with  some  changes  in  terms  of  style  or  anything  neither  essential  nor 
substantial.  This  will  be  even  more  so  if  we  use  a  different  meaning  of  indepen- 
dent and  active  policy,  not  only  in  terms  of  distance  between  East  and  West. 

Hence  our  assessment  on  the  conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy, 
especially  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  change  and  continuity,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  criterion  used,  particularly  our  understanding  of  the  principle  of 
Indonesia's  independent  and  active  foreign  policy.  Therefore,  we  will  review 
the  basic  principles  and  conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  for  the  past  40 
years. 


II 

The  foreign  policy  principle  which  has  from  the  outset  been  adopted  by 
Indonesia's  successive  governments,  is  an  independent  and  active  one.  This 

2Such  a  view  is,  put  forward  for  instance  by  Herbert  Feith  in,  The  Decline  of  Constitutional 
Democracy  in  Indonesia  (Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1962),  pp.  384-394;  see  also 
Russel  H.  Fifield,  The  Diplomacy  of  Southeast  Asia,  1945-1958  (New  York:  Harper,  1959),  pp. 
108-166. 
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principle,  however,  was  only  officially  adopted  by  a  government  statement 
made  by  Hatta  as  Prime  Minister  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Indonesian  National  Committee  (BPKNIP)  in  Yogyakarta  on  2nd 
September  1948. 3  Prior  to  that,  during  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  for  in- 
dependence, Indonesia's  foreign  policy  had  not  as  yet  been  clearly  formulated. 
The  foreign  policy  conducted  during  that  period,  which  primarily  took  the 
form  of  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  Dutch  through  the  British  as  a  third 
party,  as  well  as  at  the  UN  forum,  was  to  obtain  recognition  of  Indonesia's  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  as  the  main  objective.  That  policy  constituted  one 
side  of  the  struggle  for  Indonesia's  independence.  At  that  time  this  was  called 
"the  first  line,''  beside  the  armed  struggle  as  the  "second  line."4 

Hatta's  statement,  particularly  that  pertaining  to  foreign  policy,  was  made 
as  a  response  to  the  urging  by  the  communists,  who  at  that  time  joined  in  the 
People's  Democratic  Front  (FDR),  to  side  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  conflict 
which  emerged  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  USA,  thereafter  known  as 
the  East- West  conflict  or  the  Cold  War.  The  essence  of  the  foreign  policy 
principle  to  be  adopted  by  Indonesia  in  an  international  situation  marked  by  a 
conflict  between  the  two  giants  was  non-alignment  and  self-reliance.  Hatta 
said  among  other  things: 

"But  do  we,  the  Indonesian  nation,  who  are  struggling  for  the  independence  of  our  nation 
and  country,  have  to  choose  only  to  be  either  pro-Russia  or  pro-America?  Is  there  no  other 
stand  to  be  taken  in  pursuing  our  ideals? 

...  The  stand  that  we  have  to  take  is  to  make  efforts  in  order  not  to  become  an  object  in  an  in- 
ternational political  dispute  but  we  have  to  become  a  subject  who  have  the  right  to  determine 
our  own  stand,  to  strive  after  our  own  goal,  namely  a  fully  Independent  Indonesia. 

Our  struggle  must  be  based  on  our  old  slogan:  To  rely  on  our  own  strength  and  to  base  our 
struggle  on  our  own  capability.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  will  not  take  advantage 
of  the  turbulance  of  international  politics.  Indeed,  every  policy  to  gain  the  position  of  a 
strong  country  is  to  take  benefit  from  existing  international  conflicts  to  achieve  one's  own 
national  goal.  ..."5 

It  will  be  clear,  however,  that  an  independent  and  active  policy  in  such  an 
international  context  is  bound  to  be  ambivalent.  On  the  one  hand,  such  a 
policy  is  based  on  self-reliance.  This  is  understandable  in  the  case  of  a  nation 
that  has  just  attained  its  independence,  especially  through  a  long  struggle  and 
with  great  sacrifices  such  as  Indonesia.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  which 
has  just  gained  its  independence  is  cutely  aware  of  its  weaknesses.  Consequent- 

3See  Mohammad  Hatta,  Mendayung  Aniara  Dua  Karang  (Jakarta:  Bulan  Bintang,  1976). 

"•T.B.  Simatupang,  Laporan  clari  Bunarun:  Kisah  Seorang  Prajurit  Selama  Perang  Kemer- 
dekaan  (Jakarta:  Sinar  Harapan,  1980),  p.  114. 

5Hatta,  Mendayung,  pp.  17-18. 
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ly  the  independent  and  active  policy  is  also  founded  upon  reluctance  to  get  in- 
volved in  international  conflicts. 

Likewise  as  a  newly  independent  nation  Indonesia  is  jealous  of  its  national 
independence  and  is  sensitive  to  colonialism.  Hence,  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  is  basically  anti-colonialism,  as  is  reflected  in  the  Preamble  of  the  1945 
Constitution  which  opens  with  the  following  sentence:  "Whereas  Independence 
is  the  natural  right  of  every  nation,  colonialism  must  be  abolished  in  this  world 
because  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  humanity  and  justice."  At  the  same  time 
Indonesia  wishes  to  have  friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  to  get  aids  and 
assistance  from  the  outside  world. 

This  was  a  further  elaboration  of  Indonesia's  independent  and  active 
policy  given  by  Hatta,  who  once  wrote  among  other  things  that  three  primary 
objectives  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  were:  (a)  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the 
people  and  guard  the  safety  of  the  state;  (b)  to  obtain  from  overseas  those  ar- 
ticles of  daily  necessity  required  for  increasing  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  . . . ;  (c)  to  obtain  capital  equipment  to  rebuild  what  had  been  destroyed 
or  damaged,  and  capital  for  industrialisation,  reconstruction  and  the  partial 
mechanisation  of  agriculture.6  It  is  said  that  Indonesia's  independent  and  ac- 
tive policy  "keeps  her  from  enmity  with  either  party,  preserves  her  from  the 
damage  to  her  own  interests  that  would  follow  from  taking  sides,  and  permits 
her  to  be  friends  with  all  nations  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect."7 


Ill 

Under  the  New  Order,  which  has  lasted  for  about  half  of  the  age  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  it  has  become  a  conventional  wisdom  that  the  previous 
Order,  particularly  the  one  coinciding  with  the  Guided  Democracy  period,  was 
a  period  of  all  kinds  of  deviation.  Therefore,  the  "New  Order  was  born  and 
grew  as  a1  reaction  and  total  correction  of  all  forms  of  deviation  committed 
during  the  ruling  Order  at  that  time,  which  is  presently  called  the  Old  Order."8 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  the  main  form  of  deviation  was  that  the 
foreign  policy  conducted  at  that  time  "was  not  realistic  and  pragmatic,  since  it 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  a  beacon  foreign  policy,  without  regard  to  the 

6Mohammad  Hatta,  "Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,"  Foreign  Affairs  (April  1953),  p.  441. 
''Ibid.,  p.  445. 

*State  Address  of  Indonesia's  Acting  President,  General  Soeharto  to  the  DPR-GR  (Gotong 
Royong  House  of  Representatives),  August  16,  1967  (Department  of  Information  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia),  p.  12. 
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pressing  interest  of  the  people."9  In  other  words,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Old 
Order  was  not  to  serve  the  national  interest. 

In  addition,  the  Old  Order  conducted  an  "axis"  policy  which  was  clearly 
"contrary  to  our  independent  and  active  foreign  policy  and  national  interest," 
and  which  has  brought  about  suspicions  and  doubts  which  ...  isolated  In- 
donesia from  its  fellow  member  countries  of  the.  non-aligned  movement  that 
were  also  pursuing  an  independent  and  active  foreign  policy." 

Therefore,  one  of  the  major  corrections  on  the  foreign  policy  conduct 
under  the  New  Order  was  the  affirmation  that  the  characteristic  of  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy  is  "To  serve  the  National  interest  and  the  Message  of  the 
People's  Suffering."11  And  further,  the  concept  of  the  independent  and  active 
foreign  policy  has  been  reaffirmed  among  other  things  as  follows: 

"The  Indonesian  people  desire  to  live  independently  as  a  nation,  in  the  sense  that  the  Indone- 
sian nation  has  the  right  to  determine  its  own  destiny,  its  own  way  of  life,  and  to  manage  its 
own  household,  which  means  that  the  Indonesian  nation  rejects  any  attempt  of  interference 
and  coercion  from  without,  it  rejects  any  outside  interference,  overt  or  covert. 

The  Indonesian  nation  is  free  to  determine  its  outlook  and  attitude  regarding  other  nations 
in  this  world.  ... 

An  independent  and  active  Foreign  Policy,  in  the  sense  of  being  independent  in  determining 
our  own  views  and  attitude  towards  international  issues,  independent  in  the  sense  of  being 
independent  from  any  ties  with  global  powers,  which  are  ideologically  in  conflict  with  each 
other;  active  in  the  sense  of  actively  and  positively  striving  for  freedom  and  independence, 
to  actively  strive  for  an  orderly  world  and  to  actively  take  part  in  creating  social  justice  in  this 
world.  ... 

A  realistic  and  pragmatic  Foreign  Policy;  realistic  in  the  sense  of  constantly  paying  attention 
to  existing  realities  in  the  global  constellation  and  to  determine  policies  in  accordance  with 
those  realities;  pragmatic  refers  to  policy  decision  making  which  is  useful  and  beneficial  to 
our  national  interest,  and  that  of  mankind,  without  putting  aside  the  idealistic  aspects  of  the 
Indonesian  nation,  Pancasila  morality.  ..."'2 

However,  on  close  examination,  whatever  changes  or  even  deviations  of 
the  Old  Order,  a  factor  of  continuity  and  even  consistency  could  be  discovered 
in  the  conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  at  that  time,  at  least  in  a  certain 
sense.  A  nation's  foreign  policy,  as  a  general  and  universal  principle,  is  sub- 
ordinated to  its  national  interest.  Therefore  the  re-affirmation  in  the  provision 
of  the  MPRS  (Provisional  People's  Consultative  Assembly)  Decree  No. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  34. 
l0/bid.,  p.  41. 

"MPRS  Decree  No.  XII/1966,  par.  2,  article  2. 
nState  Address,  pp.  32-35. 
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XII/ 1966,  which  stipulated  that  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  was  to  serve  the  na- 
tional interest  was  trite  and  redundant.  Such  an  assertion  can  only  mean  that  it 
is  the  perception  of  national  interest  or  the  priorities  of  national  interest  that 
was  to  be  revised.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  provisions  of  the  Decree  on  the 
guide  to  struggle,  in  paragraph  4,  article  4,  which  reads:  "It  is  to  be  conducted 
flexibly  in  its  approach  and  response,  so  that  it  is  aimed  at  the  National  interest 
by  giving  first  priority  to  the  interest  of  the  people's  economy."  ' 

Nevertheless,  rightly  or  wrongly,  or  in  other  words,  whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees,  likes  or  dislikes  it,  the  Old  Order  might  indeed  have  a  perception  of 
the  national  interest,  or  priorities  of  national  interest  which  was  then  different 
but  understandable  against  the  background  of  the  situation  and  conditions 
prevalent  at  that  time.  Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  the  anti-imperialist  and  anti- 
colonialist  principle13  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  became  increasingly  more 
pronounced  and  stronger  in  the  first  decade  after  Indonesia's  Proclamation  of 
Independence,  particularly  on  account  of  the  West  Irian  issue.  It  was  not  only 
because  the  continued  occupation  of  West  Irian  by  the  Dutch  constituted  a 
continuation  of  Western  imperialism  and  colonialism,  but  also  because  the 
Western  bloc  was  generally  supporting  the  Dutch  position  while  the  Eastern 
bloc  was  supporting  Indonesia's  struggle,  that  the  anti-imperialist  and  anti- 
colonialist  element  in  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  at  that  time  became  more  and 
more  militantly  anti-West.  At  the  same  time  such  a  development  was  exploited 
by  the  Eastern  bloc,  so  that  Indonesia  even  more  turned  to,  and  depended  on, 
the  Eastern  bloc. 

One  would  argue  that  the  perception  of  national  interest,  or  more  correctly 
the  priority  of  national  interest  during  that  period  was  the  recovery  of  West 
Irian,  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  national  revolution  for  in- 
dependence which  had  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Obviously  the  nation's 
economic  life  was  not  given  first  priority  in  the  perception  of  national  interest 
at  that  time.  "Nation  building"  in  the  widest  possible  sense  was  still  the  top 
priority. 

On  that  basis,  the  conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  at  that  time  was 
still  in  accordance  with  the  independent  and  active  principle  as  reiterated  in  the 
State  Address  of  Acting  President  Soeharto  on  16th  August  1967,  which  was  a 


l3This  anti-imperialist  and  anti-colonialist  principle  was  reaffirmed  in  the  MPRS  Decree  No. 
XII/1966;  this  Decree  was  rescinded  by  the  MPR  Decree  No.  V/1973  since  it  was  already  incor- 
porated in  the  GBHN  (Guidelines  of  State  Policy).  But  in  the  GBHN,  that  principle  was  only  im- 
plicitly embodied,  that  is,  "to  promote  its  role  in  the  support  of  nations  which  are  still  fighting  for 
independence  In  the  following  GBHNs  that  principle  is  no  longer  stated  either  implicitly  or 
explicitly.  Nevertheless,  the  Preamble  of  the  1945  Constitution  still  reflects  the  anti-imperialist  and 
anti-colonialist  principle. 
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correction  of  the  Old  Order's  foreign  policy  conduct  quoted  earlier.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  in  the  period  of  the  present  Order, 
which  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  the  field  of  economy  and  trade,  is  more 
leaning  towards  the  West. 

The  view  that  a  closer  relationship  with  one  bloc  than  with  the  other  was 
contrary  to  the  independent  and  active  policy  stems  from  an  incorrect  under- 
standing of  the  independent  and  active  principle.  The  independent  and  active 
principle  is  not  one  of  equidistance,  which  seems  to  require  a  mid-position 
with  exactly  equal  distance  from  both  blocs.  As  a  general  guide  that  kind  of 
principle  may  be  maintained  but  its  application  is  difficult  to  assess.  Whatever 
the  case,  the  independent  and  active  foreign  policy  of  Indonesia  has  never  been 
interpreted  in  such  a  sence.  However,  from  a  different  perspective,  the  con- 
duct of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  during  the  Old  Order,  which  became  in- 
creasingly militant  anti-imperialist  and  anti-colonialist  in  the  sense  of  anti- 
West,  became  less  and  less  relevant  to  the  independent  and  active  principle.  In- 
deed, it  can  be  said  more  categorically  that  the  independent  and  active  policy 
itself  became  more  and  more  irrelevant  to  the  ideas  that  have  developed  from 
the  anti-imperialist  and  anti-colonialist  stand  of  Indonesia  (Soekarno),14 
which  had  become  such  an  obsession  as  to  change  the  basic  view  of  the  world. 

Those  ideas  were  first  expressed  by  President  Soekarno  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  in  September  1960  entitled  "To  Build  the 
World  Anew."  They  were  reiterated  in  a  more  mature  form  in  his  address  at 
the  first  Non- Aligned  Conference  in  Belgrade  in  September  1961  and  there- 
after at  the  second  Non-Aligned  Conference  in  Cairo  in  1964.  The  essence  of 
Soekarno's  view  was  that  the  world  was  divided  into  anti-imperialist  and  anti- 
colonialist  forces  (the  New  Emerging  Fopees^r  Nefos)  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
imperialist  and  colonialist  forces  (the  Old  Established  Forces  or  Oldefos)  on 
the  other. 

In  the  sense  of  being  independent  in  determining  its  own  position  ,in  inter- 
national affairs  or  towards  other  nations,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  still 
adhered  to  the  independent  principle,  whereas  its  active  nature  was  beyond  any 
doubt,  although  one  may  question  if  the  active  principle  was  really  directed 
towards  the  promotion  of  peace  and  order  of  the  world  as  prescribed  by  the 
Preamble  of  the  1945  Constitution.  That  policy  was  also  still  consistently  anti- 
imperialist  and  anti-colonialist,  if  not  excessively  so.  But  a  foreign  policy 

HBung  Karno  seemed  to  have  possessed  the  necessary  characteristics  of  a  leader  that  enabled 
him  to  exert  great  influence  upon  the  formulation  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  For  further 
discussion  on  this  matter  see  Margaret  G.  Herman,  "When  Leader  Personality  Will  Affect 
Foreign  Policy:  Some  Propositions,"  in  James  N.  Rosenau,  ed.,  In  Search  of  Global  Patterns 
(New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1976),  pp.  326-333. 
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whicti  was  originally  formulated  on  the  basis  of  a  view  of  the  world  dominated 
by  the  development  of  the  East-West  conflict  was  no  longer  pursued.  Such  a 
policy  was  no  longer  relevant  to  the  view  of  the  world  in  which  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  so-called  Nefos  and  Oldefos  prevailed. 

It  is  to  be  noted  nevertheless,  that  the  independent  and  active  policy  during 
that  period  was  never  officially  and  explicitly  abandoned.  Nominally  In- 
donesia's foreign  policy  was  still  based  on  the  same  principle,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  substance  the  independent  and  active  foreign  policy  had  essen- 
tially been  abandoned.15  At  the  same  time  Indonesia  was  still  officially  a 
member  of  the  non-aligned  movement  as  an  organisation  or  institution, 
although  its  foreign  policy  practice  was  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  non-aligned  movement.16 

It  is  a  moot  point  theoretically  whether  or  not  such  a  foreign  policy  practice 
was  a  "deviation."  An  assessment  on  the  occurence  of  a  "deviation"  implies 
the  application  of  a  moral  principle  of  right  and  wrong.  Such  an  assessment  is 
difficult  to  combine  with  attempts  to  present  a  scholarly  analysis  which  gives 
preference  objectivity. 

As  far  as  the  "deviation"  of  the  Old  Order  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  is 
concerned,  perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  basic  view  on  the  inter- 
national political  constellation  of  the  time  seemed  to  be  too  far  from  the 
realities  of  the  world.  But  there  was  a  certain  overlapping  during  the  period  of 
the  West  Irian  confrontation  that  has  made  such  an  observation  difficult.  That 

I5In  the  sense  of  being  officially  abandoned  by  legislative  or  executive  decree.  But  it  was 
reported  that  President  Soekarno  specifically  abandoned  the  non-aligned  policy  in  his  address  on 
the  occasion  of  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  Conefo  building  in  Jakarta  on  19th  April  1965;  see 
Donald  Weatherbee,  Ideology  in  Indonesia:  Sukarno 's  Indonesian  Revolution  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1966),  p.  71.  In  his  Address  before  the  Non-Aligned  Conference  I  in  Belgrade  in 
September  1961,  President  Soekarno  mged  the  non-aligned  countries  to  join  forces  with  Nefos; 
see  George  Modelski,  ed.,  The  New  Emerging  Forces:  Documents  on  the  Ideology  of  Indonesian 
Foreign  Policy  (Canberra:  Department  of  International  Relations,  Research  School  of  Pacific 
Studies,  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies,  The  Australian  National  University,  1963),  p.  37. 

^'Indonesia's  independent  and  active  foreign  policy  has  often  been  equated  to  a  non-aligned 
policy.  As  a  global  movement  or  organisation,  non-alignment  started  with  the  first  Non-Aligned 
Conference  in  Belgrade  in  September  1961.  But  the  idea  of  non-alignment  itself  had  been  de- 
veloped by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  long  before  that.  Its  seeds  have  even  been  sown  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Organisation  from  the  outset.  See,  among  others,  G.H.  Jansen,  Afro-Asia  and  Non- 
Alignment  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1966;  K.P.  Misra  and  K.R.  Narayanan,  eds.,  Non- 
Alignment  in  Contemporary  International  Relations  (New  Delhi:  Jawaharlal  Nehru  University, 
1981);  and  Richard  L.  Jackson,  The  Non-Aligned,  the  UN  and  the  Superpowers  (New  York: 
Praeger  Publishers  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  1983).  As  a  country  with  an  independent 
and  active  foreign  policy,  Indonesia  associates  or  identifies  itself  with  the  non-aligned  movement 
together  with  other  nations  following  a  similar  line  of  policy. 
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is  to  say,  although  the  perception  on  the  division  of  the  world  into  Nefos  and 
Oldefos  had  been  propounded  in  1960  as  mentioned  earlier,  and  had  been  used 
as  the  foundation  of  the  struggle  to  recover  West  Irian,  the  success  of  the 
struggle  itself  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Indonesia  had  succeeded  in  using 
the  situation  of  the  Cold  War  between  East  and  West  to  its  advantage.  It  was 
within  this  framework  that  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  support  Indonesia's 
struggle,  and  it  was  also  in  this  same  framework  that  Indonesia  succeeded  in 
involving  the  USA  to  play  a  role  which  was  beneficial  to  Indonesia's  Strug- 
gle.17 

The  successful  struggle  over  West  Irian,  however,  seemed  to  have  led  In- 
donesia to  get  carried  away  in  its  anti-imperialist  and  anti-colonialist  attitude. 
It  was  also  that  basic  attitude  that  became  the  pretext  for  launching  confronta- 
tion policy  against  Malaysia.  But  Indonesia's  friendly  relations  with  the  PRC, 
which  was  its  strongest  supporter  in  that  confrontation  policy  and  which  was 
in  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  not  very  keen  on  supporting  con- 
frontation, did  not  serve  Indonesia's  strategy  towards  Malaysia  as  had  been 
the  case  with  the  struggle  for  West  Irian.  Neither  did  the  situation  of  East- 
West  antagonism  nor  the  Nefos-Oldefos  conflict  which  it  created  help  In- 
donesia's "struggle"  at  all.  Apparently  the  non-involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Indonesia's  confrontation  had  made  the  former  irrelevant  and  the 
latter  powerless.18 

Nevertheless,  the  failure  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  in  its  confrontation 
policy  was  not  a  measure  of  its  deviation.  That  policy  failed  because  it  was  not 
based  on  realistic  thinking.  But  on  the  basis  of  a  perception  of  external  threat 
posed  by  imperialism,  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism  to  national  security 
-  thus  a  perception  of  vital  nationd  interest,  rightly  or  wrongly  ~  the  policy  of 
confrontation  was  consistent  with  that  perception  and  the  basic  view  of  the 
world  as  its  foundation. 


IV 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  the  New  Order's  rectification  of  the  failure 
-  perhaps  more  accurate  than  "deviation"  -  of  the  Old  Order's  foreign  policy 
is  mainly  based  on  realism  and  pragmatism.  The  principles  of  anti-imperialist 
and  anti-colonialist,  independent  and  active  policy,  and  the  perception  of  na- 
tional interest  have  been  given  substance  and  conducted  on  the  basis  of  realism 
and  pragmatism. 

17See,  J.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  The  Soviet  Factor  in  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy:  Konfrontasi 
Revisited  (Jakarta:  CSIS,  forthcoming). 

"Ibid. 
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It  was  on  the  basis  of  that  realistic  and  pragmatic  attitude  that  the  active 
policy  in  the  form  of  confrontation  has  been  reversed  to  an  active  policy  of 
good  neighbourly  relations.  The  perception  of  external  threats  to  national  or 
regional  stability  and  security  is  not  only  very  closely  related  to  internal  sta- 
bility but  also  to  the  existence  or  absence  of  conflicts  with  neighbouring  states. 
Here  lies  precisely  the  strategic  significance  of  regional  co-operation  in  the 
framework  of  ASEAN  that  has  been  given  high  priority  in  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  under  the  New  Order. 

Nevertheless,  ASEAN's  successful  achievement  towards  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  community  of  Southeast  Asian  nations  by  promoting  the  awareness, 
solidarity  and  unity  among  the  member  countries,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
co-operation  in  the  economic  field,  has  partly  been  due  to  Indonesia's  low-key 
profile.  This  so  far  helped  alleviate  concern  over  a  possible  threat  coming  from 
Indonesia  as  in  the  past  to  the  national  security  of  its  neighbouring  states. 
ASEAN's  success,  particularly  as  far  as  political  co-operation  is  concerned  in 
the  form  of  consultations  which  have  become  increasingly  institutionalised 
and  the  adoption  of  common  positions  on  important  international  issues,  has 
helped  to  create  stability  in  this  region.  In  turn,  it  has  also  increased  the  na- 
tional and  regional  security  of  the  ASEAN  member  countries  from  foreign  in- 
terference,19 so  as  to  enable  them  to  focus  their  attention  and  resources  on 
their  respective  national  developments. 

Such  a  low  profile,  however,  is  not  without  risk  or  price.  The  Kampuchea 
problem,  which  on  the  one  hand  has  helped  to  promote  unity  and  solidarity  of 
ASEAN,  has  on  the  other  hand  constrained  Indonesia,  preventing  it  from 
taking  positive  and  constructive  steps  towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Indonesia's  position  in  ASEAN  is  bound  to  be  ambivalent.  On  the  one 
hand  a  quiet  and  modest  attitude  is  needed  as  referred  to  above.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  largest  member  country  it  is  natural  that  Indonesia  should  assume 
an  influential,  if  not  a  leading,  position.  Furthermore,  aside  from  its  member- 
ship in  ASEAN,  Indonesia  does  have  the  potentials  to  play  the  proper  role  of  a 
big  power,  which  has  not  been  tied  to  any  other  big  power.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
Indonesia  to  play  such  a  role  in  the  ASEAN  forum  because  of  the  considera- 
tions referred  to  above. 

That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  increasingly  active  role  as  a  "middle 
power"  if  not  as  a  big  power,  lately  seems  to  be  played  by  Indonesia  outside 
the  ASEAN  forum:  to  host  Cominac  (Conference  of  Ministers  of  Information 


"See  J,.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  "The  Political  and  Security  Aspects  of  ASEAN:  Its  Principal 
Achieventents,"  Indonesian  Quarterly,  vol.  XI,  no.  3  (July  1983),  pp.  19-26. 
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of  Non-Aligned  Countries)  and  the  commemoration  of  the  Bandung  Con- 
ference, its  willing  to  accept  the  possibility  of  becoming  the  host  country  and 
concurrently  chairman  of  the  next  Non-Aligned  Conference,  assume  OPEC 
leadership,  play  some  role  in  the  normalisation  process  of  the  US-Vietnamese 
relations,  improve  its  relations  with  communist  countries,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union  and  including  the  PRC,  and  so  on. 

Potentially,  as  referred  to  above,  Indonesia  deserves  to  play  an  active  role 
as  a  middle  power  if  not  a  big  power,  and  in  accordance  with  the  independent 
and  active  foreign  policy,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  peace  and  order  in  the  region  and  the  world.  Whether  it  is  time  for  In- 
donesia to  gradually  abandon  its  low-keyed  profile  and  to  adopt  and  pursue  a 
high  profile  policy,  seems  difficult  to  till  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

However,  it  seems  obvious  that  as  a  general  principle,  an  active  foreign 
policy,  particularly  in  playing  the  role  of  a  middle  or  big  power,  needs  to  be 
sustained  by  solid  national  resilience  and  stability  in  all  fields,  aside  from  other 
sufficient  capabilities,  all  of  which  will  become  the  foundation  of  internal 
credibility  for  such  a  role.  Because  not  only  should  foreign  policy,  irrespective 
of  its  style  and  profile,  continue  to  serve  the  national  interest,  especially  na- 
tional development  which  constitutes  today's  priority,  but  such  a  role  will  be 
effective  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  trust  and  expectation  of  other  countries. 
This  is  the  external  dimension  of  credibility  which  is  necessary  to  support  such 
a  role. 

In  other  words,  the  application  of  a  foreign  policy,  however  independent 
and  active  it  may  be,  needs  to  be  continuously  founded  upon  realism  and 
pragmatism.  It  needs  dynamic  continuity,  with  changes  appropriately  adapted 
to  the  prevailing  needs  and  conditions,  it  may  face  the  possibility  of  either 
ossifying,  otherwise  changing  only  to  complete  and  repeat  the  circle  of  the 
past.  Neither  would  serve  the  national  interest. 


Indonesia  between  East  and  West 

A.R.  SUTOPO 


For  four  decades  of  its  existence,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  has  been  also 
faced  with  international  realities  in  the  context  of  the  East- West  conflict, 
which  up  till  now  has  posed  as  one  of  the  dominant  characteristics  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Facing  a  reality  such  as  this,  Indonesia  has  since  its  incipience 
endeavoured  to  avoid  involvement  in  that  conflict.  To  attain  a  non-involve- 
ment posture  in  such  an  international  context,  efforts  have  been  made  by 
various  governments,  each  having  its  own  style  in  facing  that  reality.  In  the 
light  of  these  efforts,  if  there  may  have  been  differences  between  one  govern- 
ment with  the  other,  all  those  foreign  policy  actions  and  implementations  of 
Indonesia  so  far  have  been  based  on  the  framework  of  an  independent  an  ac- 
tive foreign  policy;  aimed  at  realising  the  objectives  she  wishes  to  achieve;  and 
which  is  influenced  by  her  perceptions  as  the  environment  is  concerned  that 
she  faces. 

During  the  period  of  the  struggle  in  the  defence  of  her  independence,  and 
to  obtain  international  recognition,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  was  not 
primarily  executed  as  a  response  to  the  East- West  conflict  which  started  de- 
veloping soon  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  What  was  to  be  achieved  and  to 
be  carried  out  by  Indonesia  at  that  time  was  primarily  the  rejection  to  the 
Dutch  reinstatement  of  her  colonial  rule  after  Japan's  defeat  in  the  Pacific 
war.  Simultaneously,  Indonesia  was  struggling  for  obtaining  international 
recognition  of  her  status  as  a  new  independent  state,  a  country  which  possesses 
full  sovereignty  over  her  territory  and  people.  Indonesia's  relations,  if  this  is 
the  appropriate  term  for  the  period,  with  countries  which  were  thereafter 


This  article  is  translated  from  the  Indonesian  text  published  in  Analisa,  vol.  XIV,  no.  8 
(August  1985).  A.R.  Sutopo  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Department  of  International  Relations, 
CSIS. 
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members  of  either  the  Western  or  the  Eastern  bloc,  were  not  motivated  by  the 
controversy  between  those  two  camps,  but  rather  interests  as  mentioned 
above.1 

At  the  time  Allied  forces  landed  in  Indonesia,  under  British  command, 
they  were  not  discerned  in  the  first  place  as  a  Western  power  attempting  to 
reinstate  or  to  expand  its  influence  over  Indonesia,  but  as  Allied  forces  having 
won  the  war  with  the  task  to  disarm  the  Japanese  army.  The  United  States  was 
particularly  discerned  as  the  victor  in  World  War  II  and  emerged  as  the 
outstanding  major  power  politically,  economically,  militarily  in  the  Pacific. 
Due  to  such  a  position,  the  United  States  was  expected  to  be  inclined  to  siding 
with  Indonesia  in  the  Indonesia-Dutch  conflict.  This  expectation  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  is  a  country  which  emerged  from  a  strug- 
gle waged  against  colonialism.  In  other  words,  Indonesia's  revolution  was 
viewed  identical  with  the  American  revolution. 

In  its  further  development,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  was  bound  to  face 
the  reality,  i.e.  the  East- West  conflict,  which  was  gradually  developing  in  the 
international  arena  and  which  reverberating  in  the  current  national  political 
life.  The  fact  that  there  were  various  political  organisations  and  ideas  existing 
freely  in  Indonesia  had  influenced  the  thought  that  developed  amongst  In- 
donesia's political  elites  about  the  international  situation  in  the  context  of  In- 
donesia's prime  interests.  One  of  those  ideas  was  to  determine  and  to  oppose 
the  return  of  colonialism  in  the  midst  of  the  spreading  East- West  conflict. 
There  were  demands  that  in  dealing  with  such  a  situation,  Indonesia  should 
make  the  option  to  side  with  either  of  the  two  blocs.  One  of  the  demands 
became  pronounced  in  1948  when  the  People's  Democrated  Front  dominated 
by  the  communists,  urged  the  Indonesian  government  to  side  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  later  was  regarded  as  the  supporter  and  the  leader  in  the  struggle 
against  imperialism  and  colonialism.  Although  the  United  States  had  up  to 
that  sequent  already  recognised  Indonesia  de  facto,  her  attitude,  however,  was 
basically  ambivalent  concerning  Indonesia's  struggle  against  the  Dutch:  on  the 
one  hand,  she  was  symphatising  with  Indonesia's  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
was  supporting  the  Dutch  through  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Confronted  with  such  a  demand,  the  Indonesian  government  stated  that 
Indonesia  "should  go  on  being  a  subject  entitled  to  decide  her  own  position" 
and  had  the  right  to  pursue  her  own  goals  based  on  her  own  strength.3  It  was 

'See,  Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  Twenty  Years  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy  1945-1965  (The 
Hague:  Mouton,  1973),  part  2;  Michael  Leifer,  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy  (London:  Allen  &  Un- 
win  for  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1983),  pp.  1-19. 

2Views  of  Sutan  Sjahrir  as  quoted  by  Leifer,  ibid.,  pp.  8-9. 

3Mohammad  Hatta,  Mendayung  Antara Dua  Karang  (Jakarta:  Bulan  Bintang,  1976),  especial- 
ly pp.  17-19. 
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this  position  which  later  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  bases  of  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy,  the  basis  of  being  independent  and  active. 

There  were  seemingly  strong  motivations  why  Indonesia  took  such  an  op- 
tion. Western  countries  were  generally  still  reluctant  to  support  Indonesia's 
struggle  against  the  Dutch,  except  Australia  which  since  1947  had  openly  sup- 
ported it.  The  United  States  gave  real  support  to  the  position  of  Indonesia  only 
at  the  time  the  Dutch  launched  the  second  aggression  at  the  end  of  1948,  not 
long  after  the  communist  rebellion  in  Madiun.4  On  the  other  hand,  although 
the  Soviet  Union  supported  Indonesia's  independence  struggle  as  of  1946  in 
the  United  Nation's  forum,  many  amongst  the  political  elites  in  Indonesia 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  that  support.  Mentioned  support  was  considered  a 
Soviet  tactical  attitude  in  her  conflict  with  countries  of  the  West.  This  doubt 
was  proved  when  the  communist  staged  a  rebellion  in  1948  (The  Madiun  Af- 
fair) in  which  the  Soviet  Union  supported  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party, 
PKI,  and  launched  critical  views  on  Indonesia's  policies  and  leaders. 

After  the  recognition  of  her  sovereignty  at  the  end  of  1949,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  faced  by  Indonesia  was  that  of  national  economic 
reconstruction  and  development,  which  was  in  a  state  of  disarray  since  to  co- 
lonial period,  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  occupation  and  during  the  revolution. 
It  was  thus  since  the  transfer  of  sovereignty,  that  thoughts  of  linking  up 
foreign  policy  with  economic  reconstruction  efforts,  left  aside  during  the 
revolution,  received  an  increasingly  greater  attention.5  The  Netherlands  and 
especially  the  United  States,  were  the  countries  to  be  expected  of  their  shares  in 
this  respect.  The  United  States  was  very  much  expected  by  Indonesia  since  that 
country  did  not  suffer  from  any  significant  damage  in  the  economic,  field  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  on  the  contrary,  the  United  States  was  providing  large 
scale  assistance  for  the  reconstruction  of  Western  Europe  after  World  War  II. 
The  Netherlands  was  considered  important  due  to  the  economic  role  she  had 
ever  since  the  colonial  period. 

Yet  not  much  could  be  expected  from  countries  of  the  socialist  bloc.  Beside 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  countries  of  this  bloc  suffered  from  a  heavy 
destruction  during  World  War  II,  after  the  Madiun  Affair,  Soviet  attitude 
towards  Indonesia  became  stark  as  could  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  she  re- 
cognised Indonesia's  sovereignty  only  one  month  after  the  agreement  between 
Indonesia  and  the  Dutch  had  been  signed,  left  behind  by  countries  of  the  West. 


4See  in  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  part  2;  Leifer,  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  15-26. 

5See  Mohammad  Hatta,  "Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,"  Foreign  Affairs  (April  1953),  pp. 
441-452,  especially  pp.  447-450;  Franklin  B.  Weinstein,  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy  and  the 
Dilemma  of  Dependence:  From  Soekarno  to  Soeharto  (Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  University 
Press,  1976),  part  6. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  also  took  a  very  critical  stance 
towards  Indonesia.  Even  diplomatic  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  not  established  until  1954,  while  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  propagated  a  more  revolutionary  attitude  in  her  relations  with  In- 
donesia. 

Meanwhile  Indonesia  had  been  able  to  directly  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  on  economic  assistance.  As  an  illustration,  in  1950  an  agreement  was 
concluded  between  Indonesia  and  the  United  States  on  a  loan  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  worth  US$100  million.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  also  agreed  to  sell  light  arms  worth  US$5  million  to  Indonesia.6 

Following  the  failure  of  the  left-wing  forces  to  drag  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  to  siding  with  the  Eastern  Bloc  in  1948,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950s 
there  were  some  attempts  to  bring  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  closer  to  the 
United  States.  This  was  apparent  with  the  tacit  agreement  reached  between  In- 
donesia's Foreign  Minister,  Achmad  Soebardjo,  and  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  Jakarta  on  a  military  assistance  commitment,  known  as  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  (MSA)  in  1952.  However,  this  attempt  to  bring  Indonesia 
closer  to  the  West  failed  as  the  greater  number  of  Indonesia's  political  elites  at 
that  time  saw  Soebardjo's  action  was  not  in  accordance  with  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy  principle  of  not  allying  herself  with  one  of  the  blocs.  This  event 
had  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Sukiman  cabinet.  Another  background  of  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  was  the  fact  that  in  1951  the  government  detained  the 
leaders  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI). 

In  spite  of  those  attempts,  Indonesia  had  been  basically  continuously 
endeavouring  to  not  being  involved  in  the  East- West  conflict.  Among  other 
things  Indonesia  established  diplomatic  relations  with  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  1950;  at  the  United  Nations,  in  reviewing  the  problem  of  Korea,  In- 
donesia supported  peaceful  means  as  the  best  resolution;  and  Indonesia 
rejected  United  States  pressure  to  recognise  the  Bao  Dai  regime  in  Vietnam  but 
also  rejected  to  recognise  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  under  the 
leadership  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  In  addition,  Indonesia  also  rejected  Western 
pressures  to  join  in  the  trade  embargo  against  the  PRC;  and  toward  the  mid 
decade  of  the  1950s  Indonesia  explored  the  possibility  of  trade  relations  with 
Eastern  European  countries.  Similarly  it  was  also  apparent  at  the  time  In- 
donesia initiated  the  Asian-African  Conference  by  also  inviting  socialist  coun- 
tries such  as  the  PRC  and  Vietnam  (North). 

Around  the  mid  decade  of  the  1950s  Indonesia's  relations  with  the  West 
became  somewhat  strained.  This  was  caused  mainly  by  two  major  factors. 


6Agung,  Twenty  Years,  part  5;  Weinstein,  Dilemma  of  Dependence,  pp.  206-212. 
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Firstly,  within  the  international  environment,  the  United  States  was  pursuing  a 
more  aggressive  containment  policy  against  communism.  In  Southeast  Asia 
this  was  manifested  by  the  formation  of  the  SEATO  followed  by  a  more 
stringent  US  stance  in  viewing  countries  outside  her  bloc.  The  Indonesian 
government's  view  at  that  time  was  that  the  formation  of  SEATO  would  bring 
the  East-West  conflict  into  the  regional  level  hence  it  would  only  aggravate  in- 
ternational tensions.  In  addition,  in  1953  the  war  in  Korea  ended,  one  year 
thereafter  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  settled  (although  for  a  while  only).  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  change  of  leadership  occurred  with  the  death 
of  Stalin  in  1953  which  apparently  facilitated  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1954. 

Secondly,  toward  and  in  the  mid-1950s  a  government  emerged  in  Indonesia 
which  was  more  active  in  implementing  foreign  policy  and  which  was  desiring 
to  have  greater  flexibility  in  this  regard,  particularly  during  the  Ali  Sastro- 
amidjojo's  cabinet.7 

Politically,  apart  from  a  strong  desire  not  to  be  dragged  into  the  East-West 
conflict  which  had  already  started  to  penetrate  East  Asia  and  later  Southeast 
Asia,  one  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  main  objectives  was  to  obtain  support 
in  her  struggle  and  claim  on  West  Irian.  It  was  seemingly  in  this  context  that 
the  establishment  of  Indonesia's  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1954,  and  the  initiative  to  convene  the  Asian- African  Conference  in  1955  could 
be  explained.  Economically,  the  decline  of  Indonesia's  export  commodity 
prices,  such  as  those  of  rubber  and  tin  in  the  international  market,  after  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  existing  concern  of  being  too  much  dependent 
on  the  West,  induced  Indonesia  to  promote  economic  relations  with  countries 
of  the  Eastern  bloc. 

After  the  mid  1950s  Indonesia's  relations  with  the  West,  particularly  with 
the  United  States,  were  deteriorating,  especially  during  the  time  of  regional 
rebellions  in  the  years  1957-1958  in  several  regions  of  Indonesia.  United  States' 
attitude  which  was  more  inclined  to  side  with  the  rebels  and  its  stance  in  the 
question  of  West  Irian,  were  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  deteriorating  rela- 
tions.8 In  addition,  at  that  time  Indonesia  was  faced  with  difficulties  to  obtain 
military  and  economic  assistance  from  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  that 
in  meeting  her  needs,  Indonesia  sought  it  from  other  sources,  that  is,  from 
socialist  countries,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
also  Yugoslavia.  The  then  domestic  political  and  economic  situation  was 
precarious,  in  that  there  was  no  continuous  government's  programmes  due  to 
the  frequent  cabinet  changes. 

7See  also  Leifer,  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  37-45;  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  pp.  184-192. 
8See  also  Howard  Palfrey  Jones,  Indonesia:  The  Possible  Dream  (Singapore:  Mas  Aju,  1973), 
part  5,  6  dan  7. 
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Faced  with  such  a  grim  situation,  President  Soekarno  supported  by  various 
circles,  reinstated  the  1945  Constitution.  After  regional  rebellions  could  be  put 
under  control,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  could  more  be  focussed  on  the  strug- 
gle to  retrieve  West  Irian.  Since  1958,  after  facing  a  series  of  difficulties  with 
the  West  (read:  the  United  States),  Indonesia  has  accomplished  a  number  of 
agreements  in  economic  and  military  assistance  with  both  the  Eastern  bloc  and 
non-aligned  countries.9  With  the  coming  military  assistance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1960s  Indonesia's  struggle  to  seize  back  West  Irian  was  intensified  by 
threatening  to  use  force,  which  eventually  succeeded. 

This  Indonesia's  struggle  to  regain  West  Irian  from  the  Dutch  was  expe- 
diently exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  attempt  to  exert  greater  influence 
on  Indonesia  by  complying  to  all  requests  of  Indonesia  which  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  West.  As  an  illustration,  as  of  1958  up  to  1965  Indonesia's 
negotiations  with  various  socialist  countries  resulted  in  agreements  as  well  as 
the  realisation  of  military  and  economic  assistance  worth  around  1.4  billion 
US  dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  accomplished  before  the  settle- 
ment of  West  Irian  problem,10  while  from  Western  countries,  Indonesia  had 
only  obtained  assistance  worth  around  578  million  US  dollars.11  In  spite  of 
this  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  struggle  to  regain  West  Irian,  Indonesia  was 
having  relations  not  only  with  the  Eastern  bloc.  If  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countries  had  given  more  support  by  providing  arms  assistance,  it  was 
ultimately  the  United  States  that  played  the  most  important  role  in  solving  this 
problem  diplomatically,  after  Eisenhower  had  been  succeeded  by  Kennedy. 

Immediately  after  the  solution  of  the  West  Irian  problem  in  the  month  of 
August  1962,  up  till  the  mid  of  the  1960s,  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  tilted 
towards  an  "alliance"  with  the  PRC.  Indonesia's  relation  with  the  PRC  im- 
proved after  the  Asian-African  Conference,  followed  by  an  agreement  reached 
on  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  citizenship  of  people  of  Chinese  descent  in 
Indonesia,  between  the  two  countries.12  Towards  the  end  of  the  1950s  Indone- 
sia's relations  with  the  PRC  was  hampered  by  Indonesia's  issuance  of  a  regula- 
tion barring  foreign  citizens  from  conducting  economic  activities  in  rural 
areas.  At  the  end  of  1959  the  PRC  appealed  to  overseas  Chinese  in  Indonesia 
to  return  to  the  country  of  their  forefathers.  Any  harsh  attitude  on  the  .part  of 
the  PRC  in  this  regard,  however,  had  only  worsened  her  relations  with  In- 

9Ibid.,  pp.  121-128. 

10For  mentioned  supporting  data,  see  ibid.;  Weinstein,  Dilemma  of  Dependence,  p.  367;  and 
David  Mozingo,  Chinese  Policy  Towards  Indonesia  1949-1967  (Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Press,  1976),  pp.  180-191. 

"Weinstein,  Dilemma  of  Dependence,  p.  367. 

l2For  Indonesia's  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  see  Mozingo,  Chinese  Policy 
To  wards  Indonesia. 
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donesia  to  the  advantage  of  her  rival,  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  exploiting 
the  West  Irian  problem  through  the  provision  of  military  aid.  Facing  such  a 
problem,  the  PRC  abandoned  her  stark  attitude  in  1960  and  made  a  rap- 
prochement to  Indonesia  the  following  year  through  the  visit  of  her  Foreign 
Minister  and  offered  Indonesia  with  economic  aid.  President  Soekarno  ad- 
vanced his  ideas  of  Nefos  (The  New  Emerging  Forces)  and  the  Oldefos  (The 
Old  Established  Forces)  at  the  non-aligned  summit  in  1961,  an  idea  regarded 
by  China  being  identical  with  her  call  for  all  Asian-African  countries  to  unite 
against  Western  countries.13 

The  close  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  the  PRC  had  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  after  Indonesia  openly  conducted  a  policy  of  confronta- 
tion against  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  became  increasingly 
radical  so  as  to  become  known  as  the  Jakarta-Peking  Axis.14  With  regard  to 
the  policy  of  confrontation  against  Malaysia,  the  majority  of  Indonesia's 
political  elites  regarded  the  formation  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  as  a 
manifestation  of  will  to  perpetuate  colonialism  in  Southeast  Asia.15  The  PRC 
on  the  other  hand  considered  the  formation  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  as  a 
clear  sign  of  the  intention  of  imperialist  countries  to  build  a  network  of  anti- 
communist  regimes  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  became  a  strong  motivation  for 
China  to  collaborate  with  any  forces  opposing  the  formation  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaysia;  and  Indonesia  met  this  requirement  as  represented  by  the  percep- 
tion of  President  Soekarno  himself. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  policy  were  the  increasing  deterioration  of  In- 
donesia's relations  with  Western  countries  as  well  as  the  Soviet  Union.  In- 
donesia's attitude  of  suspicions  against  the  formation  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia  in  the  context  of  continuing  colonialism,  hed  led  herself  into  a 
diametrical  confrontation  against  the  West.  The  deterioration  in  Indonesia's 
relations  with  the  West  was  not  only  due  to  her  confrontation  policy  against 
Malaysia,  but  also  because  in  executing  that  policy  of  confrontation,  In- 
donesia was  trapped  into  a  "united  front"  strategy  pursued  by  the  PRC  in 
facing  East- West  conflict,  particularly  in  opposing  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  was  this  "alliance"  which  had  likely  accelerated  the  deterioration  of  In- 
donesia's relations  with  the  Western  bloc.  In  turn,  the  worsening  relations  with 

xiIbid.,  especially  in  part  6  between  pp.  180  and  191. 

14On  the  thesis  of  the  Jakarta-Peking  Axis,  see  ibid.,  part  7,  especially  pp.  205-233. 

15For  further  clarifications  on  the  attitude  of  various  circles  in  Indonesia  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  confrontation  against  Malaysia,  see  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  part  16;  J.A.C.  Mackie,  Kon- 
frontasi:  The  Indonesia-Malaysia  Dispute  1963-1966  (Kuala  Lumpur:  Oxford  University  Press  for 
Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1974),  part  VI;  John  O.  Sutter  "Two  Faces  of  Kon- 
frontasi:  Crush  Malaysia  and  the  Gestapu,"  Asian  Survey  (October  1966),  pp.  523-546. 
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the  West,  and  the  policy  of  confrontation  against  Malaysia  caused  Indonesia's 
increasing  domestic  economic  problems:  while  Indonesia's  economic  resources 
were  very  limited,  it  proved  that  it  was  not  that  easy  to  obtain  economic 
assistance  from  the  Eastern  bloc,  as  the  Western  countries  almost  tightly 
closed  their  doors,  while  the  PRC  was  similarly  powerless  in  this  respect. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  that  the  domestic  political  situation  need  to 
receive  better  attention.  After  the  re-enactment  of  the  1945  Constitution,  it 
became  more  apparent  that  Indonesia's  political  life  was  increasingly 
dominated  by  President  Soekarno,  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI) 
and  the  Armed  Forces,  particularly  the  Army.  From  the  outset  the  PKI  was  the 
most  vocal  proponent  of  the  anti-Malaysia  policy  which  later  received  sup- 
port from  President  Soekarno.16  The  Army  circles  followed  suit  in  the  anti- 
Malaysia  campaign  because  otherwise,  they  would  have  been  isolated  from  the 
anti-colonialism  campaign  with  the  consequence  that  the  PKI  with  the  support 
of  President  Soekarno  would  increasingly  dominate  Indonesia's  politics,  both 
internal  and  foreign.  Domestically  the  army  constituted  an  anti-communist 
force  (PKI)  and  in  foreign  policy  it  was  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  threat  to  Indonesia  due  to  the  gradually  closer 
moves  of  the  PKI,  and  later  of  President  Soekarno  to  that  country. 

The  abortive  coup  attempt  by  the  communists  in  1965  had  again  changed 
the  face  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy.  The  support,  if  not  involvement,  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  mentioned  coup  attempt,  resulted  in  the 
deterioration  of  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  subsequently 
terminated  as  of  1967.  Indonesia's  priority  was  then  laid  on  economic 
reconstruction  to  secure  the  national  economy  as  the  emphasis  of  the  New 
Order  government  after  the  consolidation  of  its  power.  Since  1966  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy  activities  have  been  markedly  directed  in  support  of  that  objec- 
tive. The  policy  of  confrontation  against  Malaysia  was  later  ceased  and  efforts 
were  made  in  solving  her  economic  problems,  either  by  re-negotiating  her 
foreign  debts,  or  by  seeking  new  foreign  aid. 

In  the  meantime,  Indonesia's  domestic  politics  also  developed  into 
staunched  anti-communist  which  reached  its  culminating  point  with  the  disso- 
lution of  PKI  and  banning  the  promotion  and  spread  of  the  teachings  on 
marxism  and  leninism.  However,  in  the  conduct  of  her  foreign  policy,  In- 
donesia did  not  translate  those  anti-communist  domestic  politics  into  an  anti- 
communist  foreign  policy.  This  is  something  important  to  note.  Indonesia  did 
not  alter  the  status  of  her  relations  with  countries  of  the  Eastern  bloc  and  other 
socialist  countries  non-aligned  to  mentioned  bloc,  such  as  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  except  with  the  PRC.  On  the  other  hand,  her  relations  with 


Agung,  Twenty  Years;  Mackie,  Konfrontasi. 
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the  Western  and  capitalist  countries ,  such  as  the  United  States  and  West 
European  countries,  Australia  and  Japan  have  developed  and  improved  rapid- 
ly. 

These  changes  have  given  a  strong  impression  that  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy,  after  1966,  has  been  closer  to  countries  of  the  West,  including  Japan. 
There  are  at  least  two  factors  that  may  explain  this  impression,  that  is 
economic  and  political  considerations.  From  the  economic  point  of  view,  after 
1966  Indonesia  had  to  bear  a  heavy  burden  of  foreign  debt  which  had  to  be  im- 
mediately settled  despite  the  domestic  precarious  situation.  The  re-scheduling 
of  foreign  debts  re-payments  was  the  best  alternative  to. resolve  the  heavy 
economic  burden.  However,  Indonesia  was  faced  with  great  difficulties  in  the 
re-scheduling  of  her  re-payments  with  socialist  countries,  particularly  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  was  the  biggest  creditor  at  that  time.17  These  difficulties 
which  could  only  be  overcome  in  1970  added  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
new  loans  from  socialist  countries.  Aside  from  that,  Indonesia  apparently  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  their  economic  assistance  particularly  if  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  West  and  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  Western  countries 
and  Japan  were  evidently  more  responsive  to  the  economic  difficulties  faced 
by  Indonesia  and  in  1966  formed  a  consortium,  the  IGGI,  to  jointly  help  In- 
donesia out  of  those  troubles.  This  assistance  was  realised  through  substansial 
loans  and  grants  provided  to  Indonesia  in  the  following  years.18 

Politically,  differences  notwithstanding,  there  were  a  number  of  promi- 
nent PKI  exiles  in  Eastern  European  countries  who  were  treated  as  official  re- 
presentatives of  the  banned  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia,  PKI.19  They  were 
also  provided  with  facilities  to  channel  their  anti-Indonesian  government's  at- 
titude after  the  emergence  of  the  New  Order,  including  publicising  facilities 
through  the  media  in  socialist  countries,  including  in  the  PRC  at  least  until  the 
mid-1970s.  This  certainly  had  an  impact  on  the  political  relations  between  In- 
donesia and  the  socialist  countries.  Reversely,  on  the  side  of  the  countries  of 
the  West,  their  attitude  in  general  was  supporting  the  government  that  suc- 
ceeded President  Soekarno  as  of  1966.  As  to  Indonesia,  in  international 
politics  since  that  time  she  was  emphasising  her  policy  on  Southeast  Asia 
which  was  later  reflected  in  ASEAN.  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  was  even  later 
referred  to  as  being  "low  profile"  while  retaining  her  principle  of 
"independence." 

17Weinstein,  Z)//emma  of  Dependence,  pp.  327-328. 
l&Ibid.,  part  6. 

19See  Justus  M.  van  der  Kroef,  "Indonesia"  in  Yearbook  on  International  Communist  Affairs 
(Standford:  Hoover  Institution  Press),  ed.  1975,  pp.  332-346;  ed.  1977,  pp.  293-303;  ed.  1978,  pp. 
250-256. 
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Due  to  the  emphasis  on  the  economic  field  and  the  existence  of  a  relatively 
stable  government  for  a  relatively  long  period,  Indonesia  had  in  reality  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  economic  crisis,  even  in  macro  terms,,  a  high  economic 
growth  rate  during  the  decade  of  the  1970s  up  till  the  beginning  of  the  1980s 
had  been  maintained,  promoting  Indonesia  from  the  status  of  being  a  poor 
country  to  a  middle  income  one.  Viewed  from  Indonesia's  foreign  relations, 
particularly  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  contribution  of  the  Western 
countries  and  Japan,  through  trade  and  capital  investments  and  foreign 
assistance  as  well,  has  been  substantial,  while  that  of  socialist  countries  has 
been  fairly  small.  It  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  however,  that  the  high 
economic  growth  achieved  during  the  last  decade  till  the  1980s  could  at  no  cir- 
cumstance be  detached  from  the  contribution  of  oil  revenues,  which  during 
that  period  had  experienced  several  dramatic  price  hikes,  that  had  con- 
siderably helped  the  state  finances. 

However,  political  and  security  developments  that  have  been  achieved  at 
the  national  level  as  of  the  early  1980s,  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  challenge 
in  the  economic  field  due  to  the  oil  crisis,  seemingly,  have  pushed  Indonesia 
back  to  the  endeavour  in  giving  a  more  active  image  to  her  independent  and  ac- 
tive foreign  policy.  If  real  achievements  can  still  be  disputed  in  this  regard, 
towards  the  mid  1980s,  it  was  obvious  that  Indonesia  started  promoting  efforts 
to  expand  her  economic  relations  with  socialist  countries.  Included  in  this 
endeavour  for  instance,  were  the  visits  of  a  trade  delegation  to  the'Soviet  Union 
and  to  other  East  European  countries  and  a  recent  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  mission  to  the  PRC.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in  1984,  Foreign 
Ministrer,  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  paid  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  first 
visit  by  an  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  during  the  last  10  years.  Besides,  In- 
donesia's relations  with  Vietnam  for  instance,  and  with  other  socialist  coun- 
tries in  the  political  field  is  continuing.  All  these  have  given  the  impression  that 
Indonesia,  even  after  1966,  has  always  been  trying  to  conduct,  and  to  maintain 
her  active  and  independent  foreign  policy  in  facing  the  East  West  conflict. 

From  what  has  been  outlined  above,  it  was  evident  that  in  her  attempt  to 
conduct  an  independent  and  active  foreign  policy,  Indonesia's  domestic  situa- 
tion has  very  much  influenced  the  decision  with  whom  Indonesia  has  to  co- 
operate to  achieve  the  desired  objectives.  At  certain  times  it  appeared  as 
though  Indonesia  was  establishing  closer  relations  with  countries  belonging  to 
a  certain  bloc.  Relations  with  socialist  countries  appeared  generally  conspicu- 
ous when  Indonesia  attempted  to»achieve  its  political  ends,  such  as,  at  the  time 
of  the  struggle  to  obtain  international  recognition,  during  the  regional  rebel- 
lions, the  West  Irian  problem  and  the  confrontation  against  Malaysia.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  Western  countries  have  constantly  opposed  Indonesia's 
political  objectives,  as  has  been  revealed  above.  Western  countries  and 
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capitalists,  have  always  been  very  important  in  Indonesia's  foreign  economic 
relations  from  the  outset  up  till  now.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  easy  to  state  that 
at  a  certain  period  Indonesia  is  siding,  or  is  moving  closer  to  one  of  the  blocs, 
while  at  other  periods  was  closer  to  another  one  without  giving  some  criteria. 

There  is  however  one  unambiguous  point  found  from  the  time  of  its  inci- 
pience up  till  the  present.  Indonesia  has  never  formally  conducted  a  policy  of 
alignment  with  either  of  the  parties  in  the  East-West  conflict.  This  was  rejected 
in  1948  and  likewise  in  1952  an  attempt  to  bring  her  into  an  alliance  with  the 
other  one,  ended  with  failure.  Indonesia  also  rejected  SEATO  in  the  1950s  and 
Soviet's  proposal  of  Asian  Collective  Security  disclosed  in  1969  as  an  effort  to 
achieve  and  maintain  stability  and  security  in  the  region.  Even  at  the  time 
when  President  Soekarno's  foreign  policy,  moved  so  close  to  the  PRC,  in  for- 
mal terms,  one  may  question  whether  Indonesia,  at  that  time,  had  established 
an  alliance  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Neither  is  the  New  Order's 
foreign  policy  trapped  into  such  an  alliance. 


Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy: 
Multilateral  Diplomacy 


Endi  RUKMO 


I 

Before  discussing  Indonesia's  forty  years  of  multilateral  diplomacy,  it 
seems  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  diplomacy.  Ac- 
cording to  Martin  Wight  diplomacy  constitutes  a  system  and  an  art  of  com- 
munications between  countries.  This  diplomatic  system  is  the  most  important 
institution  in  international  relations.  There  are  two  diplomatic  activities, 
namely  those  conducted  by  the  ambassador  and  his  staff,  and  the  ones  carried 
out  through  conferences.1  Hence  it  can  be  discerned  that  diplomatic  activities 
revolve  around  communications,  negotiations  and  information.  This  activity 
may  be  conducted  bilaterally,  that  is,  between  two  countries  or  multilaterally, 
namely  between  more  than  two  countries.  This  paper  will  confine  itself  to 
describing  the  subject  of  multilateral  diplomacy  only. 

This  diplomatic  activity  has  been  conducted  by  Indonesia  since  this  country 
proclaimed  its  independence  on  17th  August  1945.  Since  diplomatic  activities 
cannot  be  detached  from  a  country's  foreign  policy,  Indonesia's  diplomatic 
activities  should  therefore  be  adapted  to  the  objectives  to  be  attained  by  its 
foreign  policy.  At  that  time  there  were  three  main  objectives  of  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy,  namely:  (1)  to  seek  international  recognition  of  Indonesia's  in- 
dependence; (2)  to  defend  the  independence  against  Dutch  attempt  to  re- 
instate colonial  rule  in  Indonesia  based  on  the  Declaration  of  Queen 


This  article  is  translated  from  the  Indonesian  text  published  in  Analisa,  vol.  XIV,  no.  8 
(August  1985).  Endi  Rukmo  is  a  staff  member  of  the  Department  of  International  Relations, 
CSIS. 

'Martin  Wight,  Power  Politics  (Middlesex:  Pinguin  Book,  1979),  p.  113. 
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Wilhelmina  on  7th  December  1942;  (3)  to  seek  a  settlement  of  its  conflict  with 
the  Dutch  through  a  third  country  as  mediator,  or  through  the  UN  forum.2 

In  line  with  those  objectives  to  be  attained  by  the  aforementioned  foreign 
policy,  the  first  multilateral  diplomatic  activity  conducted  by  Indonesia  was 
the  Indonesia-Dutch  negotiation  held  in  Linggarjati  which  involved  the  British 
as  mediator.  This  negotiation  which  was  held  on  25th  March  1947,  brought 
about  an  agreement  known  as  the  Linggarjati  Agreement.  Apparently  the 
agreement  was  violated  by  the  Dutch,  who  on  17th  of  July  1947  launched  its 
first  military  action  in  Indonesia.  On  account  of  this  Dutch  military  action, 
Sutan  Sjahrir  went  to  India  to  see  Prime  Minister  Nehru.  With  India's  sup- 
port, the  Indonesia-Dutch  conflict  was  submitted  to  the  UN.  Together  with 
Australia,  India  succeeded  in  bringing  the  issue  before  the  Security  Council  on 
1st  August  1947.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  two  countries,  a  resolution  for  a 
cease  fire  was  adopted.  This  was  a  victory  for  Indonesia.  Henceforth  the  con- 
flict between  Indonesia  and  the  Dutch  was  no  longer  a  sheer  conflict  between 
two  countries,  but  had  already  become  an  international  issue  debated  at  the 
world's  highest  forum,  the  United  Nations.3 

The  cease  fire  that  had  been  agreed  upon  was  then  violated  by  Dutch 
troops  in  Indonesia,  so  that  on  14th  August  1947,  the  UN  Security  Council 
held  another  session  to  discuss  the  issue.  On  this  occasion,  Sutan  Sjahrir  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  the  Security  Council  as  a  representative 
of  Indonesia.  It  was  there  that  he  emphasised  on  the  need  of  forming  a  super- 
visory committee.4  On  25th  August  1947  this  institution  issued  two  resolu- 
tions, namely:  (1)  the  resolution  proposed  by  China  and  Australia  on  the 
placement  of  representatives  of  the  member  countries  of  the  committee  (USA, 
France,  Belgium,  England,  and  China)  in  Jakarta  to  supervise  the  execution  of 
the  cease  fire;  (2)  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  US  on  the  forming  of  Good 
Offices  Committee  (GOC)  to  help  settle  the  conflict  in  a  peaceful  way  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolution  on  1st  August  1947. 5 

The  adoption  of  the  two  resolutions  has  brought  about  the  birth  of  the 
Good  Offices  Committee  of  the  UN.  This  committee  comprised  representatives 
of  Australia  (chosen  by  Indonesia),  of  Belgium  (chosen  by  the  Dutch)  and  the 
USA  (chosen  by  the  two  committee  members),  and  which  was  known  as  the 

2Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  Twenty  Years  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy:  1945-1965  (The 
Hague:  Mouton,  1973),  p.  29. 

3Ibid.,  p.  33. 

4George  McTurman  Kahin,  Nationalism  and  Revolution  in  Indonesia:  A  History  (Ithaca:  Cor- 
nell University  Press,  1952),  p.  216. 

5Alistor  M.  Tailor,  Indonesian  Independence  and  the  United  Nations  (London:  Stevens  & 
Sons,  1960),  p.  11. 
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Tripartite  Commission.  This  commission  was  then  changed  into  the  UN  Com- 
mission for  Indonesia  (UNCI).  This  commission's  contribution  in  seeking  a 
settlement  of  the  Indonesia-Dutch  conflict  was  quite  significant  in  view  of  the 
success  attained  in  the  holding  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  by  the  end  of 
August  (opened  on  23rd  August)  1949  and  closed  in  November  1949.  The 
result  of  this  Conference  was  the  official  recognition  of  Indonesia's  sovereign- 
ty by  the  Dutch  on  27th  December  1949.  Accordingly  Indonesia  was  recog- 
nised dejure  by  the  international  community.  One  year  thereafter,  at  the  UN 
General  Assembly  on  28th  September  1950,  Indonesia  was  even  officially  ac- 
cepted as  the  16th  member  of  the  UN.6 


II 

It  is  obvious  that  Indonesia's  diplomacy  during  the  period  of  its  indepen- 
dence up  till  Dutch  official  recognition  of  Indonesia's  sovereignty  on  27th 
December  1949,  had  been  focussed  on  endeavours  to  seek  international 
recognition.  With  the  official  sanctioning  of  Indonesia's  membership  of  the 
UN,  Indonesia's  multilateral  diplomatic  activities  were  increasingly  intensified 
at  international  ,fora.  Those  opportunities  were  used  by  Indonesia  | to  '  regain 
West-Irian  in  line  with  the  Dutch  promise  (Round  Table  Agreement),  namely 
to  negotiate  the  issue  of  West-Irian  with  Indonesia  by  the  end  of  1950.  In  the 
effort  to  re-integrate  West-Irian,  Indonesia  no  longer  obtained  the  support  of 
some  countries  that  had  previously  supported  Indonesia  to  gain  international 
recognition.  Australia  and  the  other  Western  countries  were  apparently  re- 
fusing to  support  Indonesia.  The  greater  part  of  the  countries  which  had  pre- 
viously become  members  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Indonesia  took  a  stand 
that  was  even  supporting  the  Dutch. 

Viewed  from  the  speeches  of  President  Soekarno  since  1950  it  was  obvious 
that  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  at  that  time  was  aimed  at  the  re-integration  of 
West-Irian  into  Indonesia's  sovereignty.  The  first  attempt  made  by  Indonesia 
was  to  conduct  a  bilateral  approach  with  the  Dutch  government.  But  after  the 
failure  of  the  bilateral  approach  by  the  Hatta,  Natzir  and  Wilopo  Cabinets, 
the  new  cabinet  under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Ali  Sastroamidjojo 
(August  1953  -  August  1955),  was  seeking  other  ways  namely  through 
multilateral  diplomacy. 

Based  on  his  experience  as  ambassador  in  Washington  for  more  than 
three  years,  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  saw  what  was  happening  in  the  international 
political  game  there.  It  was  apparent  at  that  time,  that  the  anti-colonialism 


6Agung,  Twenty  Years,  pp.  34,  67,  71 . 
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tendency  was  growing  stronger  amongst  the  newly  independent  countries.  The 
strength  of  this  group  was  realistically  growing  stronger.  That  was  obvious  at 
sessions  where  they  always  voiced  their  anti-colonialist  stand.  Meanwhile  an 
informal  but  influential  group,  namely  that  of  the  Asian-African  countries  has 
increasingly  gained  decisive  votes  at  the  UN.  This  trend  was  exploited  by  Ali 
Sastroamidjojo  in  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  West  Irian  issue.  Aside  from  con- 
tinuing the  efforts  to  seek  a  bilateral  solution  with  the  Dutch,  he  began  to 
bring  the  West-Irian  issue  into  the  UN  forum  to  exert  influence  over  interna- 
tional public  opinion.7 

Ali  Sastroamidjojo's  efforts  were  supported  by  President  Soekarno.  In  his 
address  commemorating  the  Independence  Proclamation  Day  on  17th  August 
1954,  he  said  among  other  things  that  Indonesia  had  requested  the  UN  to  put 
the  West-Irian  issue  on  its  agenda  for  debate.  This  statement  was  carried  out 
by  Indonesia's  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Sudjarwo  Tjondrone- 
goro,  in  that  he  urged  the  UN  to  include  the  West-Irian  issue  on  the  agenda  of 
the  debate  at  the  9th  UN  General  Assembly.  Indonesia's  efforts  did  not  face 
with  any  difficulties.  Indonesia's  proposal  was  approved  by  39  votes,  11  were 
against  and  10  votes  abstained.  That  support  was  obtained  from  Asian, 
African  and  Latin  American  countries.  Meanwhile  Venezuela,  Columbia, 
Dominica,  Peru,  USA,  Canada,  China,  Ethiopia,  Iceland  and  New  Zealand 
abstained.  While  all  West  European  countries,  except  Greece,  were  against. 
Unlike  the  United  States  who  tried  to  take  a  neutral  stand,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  supported  Indonesia's  endeavour,  although  at  that  time  In- 
donesia had  not  as  yet  established  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.8 

The  multilateral  diplomacy  pursued  by  Indonesia  for  the  re-integration  of 
West-Irian  was  not  only  confined  to  the  UN  forum  only.  When  attending  the 
Colombo  meeting  by  the  end  of  April  1954,  Prime  Minister  Ali  Sastroami- 
djojo proposed  to  the  prime  ministers  of  Burma,  Sri  Lanka,  India  and 
Pakistan  to  hold  a  conference  among  Asian-African  countries  which  were 
members  of  the  UN.  At  first  Ali's  proposal  had  been  doubted  by  India's  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  his  Burmese  counterpart  U  Nu,  but  at  the 
Bogor  meeting  held  in  December  1954,  it  was  approved  by  the  five  prime 
ministers  and  invitations  were  not  only  sent  to  Asian-African  countries, 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  but  also  to  other  Asian-African  countries 
such  as,  Cambodia,  Japan,  Jordan,  Libya,  Nepal,  North  Vietnam,  the  PRC 
and  some  independence  movements  in  Africa.9  Finally  the  Asian-African  Con- 

1Ibid.,  p.  102. 
sIbid.,  pp.  104-107. 

9George  McTurman  Kahin,  The  Asian-African  Conference,  Bandung,  Indonesia,  April  1955 
(Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1956),  p.  2. 
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ference  was  successfully  held  in  Bandung  by  the  end  of  April  1955.  The  Con- 
ference agreed  upon  a  resolution  supporting  Indonesia's  claim  on  West-Irian 
and  would  side  with  Indonesia  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  in  the 
debate  on  the  issue  of  West-Irian,  when  it  is  due  to  be  held.10  It  is  apparent 
here  that  for  the  second  time  Indonesia's  multilateral  diplomacy  succeeded. 

The  Asian-African  conference  forum,  however,  was  primarily  exploited  by 
the  participant  countries  who  did  not  want  to  be  involved  in  the  Cold  War 
which  appeared  to  become  increasingly  dangerous,  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
creasing nuclear  arms  race,  the  formation  of  alliances  such  as  Cominform 
(1947),  NATO  (1949),  SEATO  (1954),  but  due  to  the  increase  of  tensions 
caused  by  the  Cold  War  namely  with  the  wars  exploding  in  Korea  (1950-1953) 
and  Indochina.  Therefore,  the  Five  Prime  Ministerial  Meeting  in  Colombo, 
initiated  by  the  Sri  Lankan  Prime  Minister,  John  Kotelawala,  was  in  fact 
motivated  by  the  fear  and  concern  over  the  situation  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Cold  War.  This  fear  was  also  reflected  in  the  joint  communique  of  the  Asian- 
African  Conference,  which  among  others  appealed  to  all  countries  in  the 
world  to  jointly  make  efforts  to  attain  world  peace.11 

This  endeavour  was  in  line  with  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  principle  which 
is  independent  and  active.  Aside  from  utilising  the  multilateral  forum  to  ac- 
celerate support  for  Indonesia's  claim  on  West-Irian,  the  Indonesian  govern- 
ment also  actively  made  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  Ten  Principles  of  Bandung. 
Consequently  Indonesia's  ambition  was  to  hold  a  second  Asian- African  Con- 
ference. To  this  end  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  looked  for  an  opportunity  to  launch 
that  idea.  Ali  Sastroamidjojo's  attempt  however  did  not  yield  any  significant 
result.  Although  he  fervently  made  efforts  in  seeking  support  at  the  UN 
General  Assembly  which  commenced  in  September  1957,  part  of  the  sponsor 
countries  (India  and  Pakistan)  did  not  give  a  positive  response.12 


Ill 

The  Cold  War  which  exacerbated  at  the  end  of  the  1950s  prompted  several 
state  leaders,  who  wanted  to  keep  their  neutral  stand  in  the  Cold  War  conflict, 
to  form  an  organised  body  for  countries  taking  the  same  stance.  At  the  UN  the 
number  of  these  countries  continued  to  increase.  In  1960  the  number  totalled 
around  50  countries  or  half  of  the  number  of  the  UN  members  at  that  time. 
For  Indonesia  the  votes  of  these  countries  were  very  important.  Therefore  In- 

10Agung,  Twenty  Years,  p.  110. 

"Roeslan  Abdulgani,  The  Bandung  Connection  (Jakarta:  Gunung  Agung,  1980),  p.  204. 
I2G.H.  Jansen,  Afro-Asia  and  N on- Alignment  (London:  Faber  &  Faber,  1966),  p.  241. 
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donesia  was  actively  and  continuously  supporting  the  struggle  of  this  group 
of  countries.  Indonesia's  active  role  was  demonstrated,  for  example,  -when 
President  Soekarno,  together  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  President  Nasser, 
Nkrumah  and  Tito  at  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  September  1960,  urged 
President  Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  to  start  negotiation  to  ease  tension. 
However,  the  attempt  of  the  five  leaders  failed  because  it  did  not  reach  a 
quorum.13  This  prompted  Tito  to  pave  way  towards  organising  the  exertion  of 
pressures  to  both  superpowers  outside  the  UN  forum.14  This  attempt  was 
eventually  realised  by  holding  the  Non-Aligned  Summit  Conference  in 
Beograd  in  September  1961. 

After  the  President's  Decree  on  5th  July  1959  the  president's  role  in 
foreign  policy  did  become  more  prominent.  President  Soekarno  had  become 
the  main  decision  maker  in  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  since  the  Decree.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  multilateral  diplomacy.  Indonesia's  failure  to  hold  a  second 
Asian-African  Conference  (which  was  supported  by  China)  did  not  make 
Indonesia  very  much  concerned  about  it  since  much  of  its  attention  was  paid  to 
internal  problems.  But  what  was  obvious  was  that  Indonesia  still  made  efforts 
to  seek  support  at  the  international  forum  for  the  re-integration  of  West-Irian. 
Hence  Indonesia  continued  to  maintain  its  relations  with  Asian  and  African 
countries  at  the  UN. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  on  peaceful  and  good  neighbourly  rela- 
tions among  countries  on  14th  December  1957,  the  idea  of  non-alignment 
became  increasingly  popular  amongst  the  UN  members,15  so  that  Tito's  idea, 
which  was  later  supported  by  Nasser,  Soekarno,  Nkrumah  and  finally  Nehru, 
to  hold  the  1st  Non-aligned  Summit  Conference  easily  gained  support  from 
many  UN  members,  particularly  the  Asian  and  African  countries. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  as  of  the  time  of  Soekarno's  speech  before  the 
UN  General  Assembly  on  30th  September  1960  entitled  "To  Build  the  World 
Anew,"  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  was  aimed  at  a  more  ambitious  goal,  name- 
ly to  build  a  new  world.  According  to  Soekarno,  this  goal  could  only  be  at- 
tained through  a  hard  struggle.  Although  in  that  speech  Soekarno  did  not 
abandon  the  non-aligned  principle  and  that  of  peaceful  co-existence,  he 
stressed  on  the  need  to  build  up  the  forces  of  the  newly  independent  countries 
in  an  attempt  to  build  a  new  world,  and  to  that  end  confrontation  was  needed. 
Hence  Soekarno's  support  to  Tito  was  primarily  aimed  at  looking  for  a 


nIbid,.  p.  244. 

'"Roeslan  Abdulgani,  Sejarah,  Cita-cita  dan  Pengaruhnya  Konperensi  Asia-Afrika  Bandung 
(Jakarta:  Idayu,  1975),  p.  24. 

15Agung,  Twenty  Years,  p.  317. 
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suitable  forum  to  put  forward  his  new  concept.16  In  that  non-aligned  con- 
ference Soekarno's  new  concept  was  supported  by  Yugoslavia,  Egypt  and 
other  radical  African  countries.  It  was  there  that  Soekarno  undoubtedly 
emerged  as  a  leader  of  the  radical  group  in  the  non-aligned  movement. 

Aware  of  getting  support,  Soekarno  launched  his  idea  of  holding  a  second 
Non-Aligned  Conference.  He  launched  his  ideas  in  order  to  materialise  his  con- 
ception of  building  the  "New  Emerging  Forces"  to  face  and  eventually  to 
abolish  the  domination  and  exploitation  of  the  "Old  Established  Forces."  His 
conception  was  however  only  supported  by  Yugoslavia,  whereas  India  and 
Egypt  were  opposed  to  it.  Nevertheless  the  idea  of  holding  a  sufficiently  grand 
international  conference  was  supported  by  China,  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  Non-Aligned  Summit.  Even  China's  Prime  Minister  Zou  Enlai,  who  did 
not  attend  the  Non-Aligned  Summit,  during  his  tour  to  African  countries  in 
1962,  had  used  the  opportunity  to  launch  Soekarno's  idea. 

China's  involvement  gave  rise  to  many  reactions  especially  that  of  India, 
who  at  that  time  was  in  conflict  with  China.  Since  China  was  not  a  participant 
of  the  Non-Aligned  Summit  Conference,  it  preferred  the  holding  of  a  Second 
Bandung  Summit  Conference.  This  was  obviously  not  supported  by  India 
followed  by  Egypt.  These  two  countries  were  more  inclined  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  "second  Non-Aligned  Summit  Conference.  With  the  support  of  Sri  Lanka,  the 
Second  Non-Aligned  Summit  Conference  was  held  in  Cairo  from  5-10  October 
1964. 18  For  China  this  was  a  defeat  of  its  diplomacy.  For  Indonesia,  however, 
although  it  had  to  give  in  to  India  and  Egypt,  the  Second  Non-Aligned  Summit 
Conference  was  utilised  by  Soekarno  to  again  launch  his  idea  on  the  grouping 
of  the  New  Emerging  Forces,  and  the  confrontation  against  colonialist  and  im- 
perialist forces.  This  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  situation  in  which  Indonesia 
was  opposing  the  formation  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia.  President  Soekar- 
no said  openly  on  13th  February  1963  that  Indonesia  would  oppose  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  because  it  was  a  product  of  neo-colpnialism 
which  disrupted  Indonesia's  national  interest.19 

Indonesia's  stance  was  supported  by  the  Philippines.  Philippines'  support 
however,  had  a  different  intention,  namely  because  of  Sabah  which  she 
claimed  was  to  become  part  of  Malaysia.  The  Philippines'  stand  was  ap- 
plauded by  Indonesia.  Indonesia  saw  some  signs  of  the  reawakening  of  Philip- 
pines' nationalism,  opposing  imperialism.  The  administration  of  Macapagal 

,6Ibid.,  p.  319. 
11  Ibid.,  p.  331. 
™Ibid.,  p.  347. 
"Ibid.,  p.  471. 
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was  applauded  by  Indonesia  as  being  the  first  Philippine  government  who  had 
enough  courage  to  refute  the  view  that  the  Philippines  could  only  advance  and 
develop  with  assistance  of  the  West. 

To  remove  the  misunderstanding  on  the  establishment  of  Malaysia, 
Tengku  Abdul  Rahman,  Malaya's  Prime  Minister,  visited  the  Philippines  in 
April  1963  to  hold  talks  with  President  Macapagal.  The  result  of  the  meeting 
was  a  joint  communique  proposing  to  hold  a  tripartite  meeting  (Indonesia, 
Malaya  and  the  Philippines)  to  settle  the  problem  and  to  remove  the  existing 
misapprehension,  so  as  to  promote  harmonious  relations  and  co-operation 
among  the  three  countries.  This  proposal  appeared  to  be  positively  responded 
by  President  Soekarno  and  on  23rd  May  1963  he  met  with  Macapagal  in 
Manila  on  his  way  to  Tokyo.  One  week  thereafter  he  met  with  Abdul  Rahman 
in  Tokyo.  The  main  result  was  that  the  three  leaders  agreed  upon  holding  a 
Ministerial  Meeting  in  Manila  on  7th  June  1963.  The  Ministerial  Meeting  at- 
tended by  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio,  Vice  Prime  Minister  Tun  Abdul 
Razak,  and  Vice  President  Palaez,  resulted  in  an  agreement  called  the  Manila 
Agreement,  the  main  contents  of  which  were:  (1)  the  proposal  of  the  Philip- 
pines to 'form  a  loose  organisation  between  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  which  was  to  be  called  Maphilindo;  (2)  it  was  agreed  that  if  the 
people  of  Serawak  and  North  Kalimantan  desired  to  integrate  into  the  Malay- 
sian Federation,  those  two  territories  should  be  included.  This  does,  however, 
not  mean  that  the  Philippines'  claim  over  Sabah  was  ignored.  This  issue  could 
be  solved  through  negotiations  by  other  peaceful  means.  At  the  closing  of  the 
Manila  meeting  a  Summit  Meeting  of  the  three  countries  was  agreed  to  be  held 
by  the  end  of  July  1963  to  discuss  the  implementation  of  the  agreement.  For 
Indonesia  the  forming  of  Maphilindo  was  considered  a  victory  of  its 
diplomacy.  With  the  establishment  of  this  organisation  Indonesia  would  be 
able  to  influence  its  two  neighbouring  countries.20 

But  Maphilindo  did  not  last  long.  After  Malaysia  proclaimed  its  establish- 
ment on  16th  September  1963,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  refused  to 
recognise  it.  In  September  1963,  President  Soekarno  even  launched  a  policy  of 
confrontation  against  Malaysia.  In  November  1963  the  Indonesian  government 
promulgated  a  new  regulation  to  terminate  all  trade  activities  with  Malaysia 
and  confiscated  all  assets  of  that  country.21 

To  overcome  a  worsening  situation,  President  Macapagal  took  the  in- 
itiative to  intercede  in  the  conflict  between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  He  held 
talks  with  President  Soekarno  in  Manila  and  in  Jakarta,  which  resulted  in  a 
Summit  Meeting  between  Soekarno,  Macapagal  and  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman 
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in  Tokyo  on  21th  June  1964.  But  his  meeting  failed  to  produce  an  agreement. 
President  Soekarno  even  stated  that  he  no  longer  wished  to  have  a  meeting 
with  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman.22  Henceforth  the  so-called  Maphilindo  did  not 
function  any  longer.  In  fact  Indonesia  did  not  oppose  Maphilindo  but  was  op- 
posing Malaysia  at  it  violated  the  Manila  Agreement. 

This  Malaysian  issue  has  greatly  coloured  the  multilateral  meetings  in 
which  Indonesia  took  an  active  part.  For  example,  at  the  preparatory  con- 
ference of  the  Asian-African  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  which  was  held  in 
Jakarta  in  April  1964,  the  Indonesian  delegation  opposed  India's  proposal  to 
invite  Malaysia.  This  was  also  the  case  at  the  UN  when  Malaysia  was  elected  as 
a  non-permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council.  President  Soekarno 
promptly  protested  against  it,  and  he  even  declared  Indonesia's  withdrawal 
from  the  UN  membership  on  7th  January  1965. 23  Henceforth  Indonesia 
became  isolated  and  was  dependent  only  on  China.  Indonesia's  view  and  posi- 
tion became  increasingly  dominated  by  China  and  lost  nearly  all  resources  of 
financial  and  economic  aid  from  the  West  and  the  UN. 


IV 

The  abortive  coup  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI)  on  1st  Oc- 
tober 1965  has  changed  Indonesia's  outlook  on  the  world  scence.  With  the 
founding  of  the  New  Order,  Indonesia's  confrontation  against  Malaysia  was 
terminated  (1st  June  1966),  and  Indonesia  became  a  UN  member  again  on  27th 
September  1966.  Conversely,  all  forms  of  relations  with  the  PRC  were  frozen, 
since  that  country  was  considered  to  be  actively  supporting  the  abortive  coup 
attempt  of  the  PKI.24  Through  the  Decree  of  the  Provisional  People's  Con- 
sultative Assembly  (MPRS)  No.  XII  of  5th  July  1966,  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  was  reverted  to  its  basis  again,  i.e.  the  independent  and  active  principle 
in  the  national  interest. 

In  an  attempt  to  create  a  peaceful  atmosphere  in  the  region  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  new  government  of  Indonesia,  aside  from  terminating  its  confronta- 
tion against  Malaysia,  paved  the  way  towards  the  forming  of  a  regional 
organisation.  This  concept  was  openly  forwarded  by  President  Soeharto  in  his 
address  before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  16th  August  1966  (at  that 
time  he  functioned  as  Acting  President).25  This  concept  was  important  for  In- 

nIbid.,  p.  499. 
23Ibid.,  p.  503. 

MDavid  Mozingo,  Chinese  Policy  Toward  Indonesia,  1949-1967  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University 
Press,  1976),  p.  251. 
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donesia  and  other  Southeast- Asian  countries,  especially  in  the  effort  to  create 
regional  order,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  establish  co-operation' in  the  economic, 
and  socio-cultural  fields.  As  to  Indonesia,  however,  the  most  important  aim 
was  to  show  its  neighbouring  countries  that  the  confrontation  policy, 
previously  conducted  under  President  Soekarno,  has  been  abandoned. 

This  concept  was  positively  responded  upon  by  Indonesia's  neighbouring 
countries,  so  that  on  8th  August  1967  a  new  regional  organisation  was  official- 
ly founded,  i.e.  ASEAN,  comprising:  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  the 
Philippines  and  Singapore  as  member  countries.  Within  ASEAN  Indonesia 
did  not  seem  to  play  a  very  active  role  any  longer,  but  it  acted  more  cautiously 
to  avoid  suspicion  by  the  other  member  countries.  More  attention  was  paid 
to  efforts  in  the  settlement  of  regional  conflicts.  For  example,  at  one  of  the 
meetings  held  in  Jakarta  in  October  1968,  Indonesia  succeeded  in  easing  the 
tension  between  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines  on  the  Sabah  issue.26 

Indonesia's  intention  to  improve  its  relations  with  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries was  reponded  positively  by  other  countries.  This  was  important  because 
Indonesia  at  that  time  needed  the  economic  support  from  other  countries  to 
embark  upon  its  economic  development.  It  did  indeed  obtain  a  positive 
response  thereafter.  At  a  meeting  in  Tokyo  in  September  1966  Indonesia  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  creditor  countries  on  the  postponement  of  In- 
donesia's repayments  of  its  debts.  In  addition,  at  that  meeting  Indonesia  even 
paved  the  way  for  obtaining  new  credits.  Consequently  the  socalled  IGGI 
(Inter-Governmental  Group  on  Indonesia)  the  members  of  which  comprise 
Indonesia,  USA,  Australia,  Belgium,  Japan,  West  Germany,  England,  Italy, 
Canada,  the  Netherlands,  France,  IBRD,  IMF,  ADB,  IDA  and  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  New  Zealand  and  Switzerland  as  observers,  was  formed  in 
Paris  in  December  1966.  At  this  Paris  meeting  the  donor  countries  as  referred 
to  above  approved  Indonesia's  request  for  the  postponement  of  the  repayment 
of  its  old  debts  which  amounted  to  approximately  US$1.2  billion.  Aside  from 
that  they  also  agreed  to  extend  new  credits/ 

ASEAN  itself  has  undeniably  created  a  situation  of  peace  and  order  in  the 
region,  except  on  the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  Kampuchea  issue,  for 
example,  constitutes  a  political  and  security  problem  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
solved.  Furthermore,  ASEAN  economic  co-operation  to  date  has  not  made  any 
headway.  Various  efforts  have  indeed  been  made.  But  the  results  fall  far  short 
of  one's  expectations.  However,  due  to  ASEAN,  Indonesia  is  able  to  hold 
regular  meetings  with  advanced  countries  (ASEAN's  dialogue  with  the  USA, 
Japan,  Australia,  Canada  and  the  EEC). 

^Ibid.,  p.  124.  Brunal-Darussalam  entered  ASEAN  later. 
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From  official  statements  by  Indonesian  government  officials  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  Indonesia's  current  multilateral  diplomacy  is  focussed  on  the 
Southeast  Asian  region,  particularly  that  of  ASEAN.  This  does,  however,  not 
mean  that  Indonesia  will  neglect"  its  multilateral  diplomacy  at  other  fora.  For 
example,  in  April  1985  Indonesia  hosted  the  commemoration  meeting  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Asian-African  Conference.  Such  fora  as  this  are  still 
important  for  Indonesia  not  only  for  its  economic  interest,  but  to  increase  the 
number  of  friendly  countries  so  that  it  can  be  expected  that  it  will  not  only  pro- 
mote Indonesia's  foreign  trade,  but  also  its  political  interest,  for  example,  to 
obtain  support  from  other  countries  in  its  efforts  to  drop  the  UN  resolution 
on  the  East-Timor  issue,  which  is  disadvantageous  to  Indonesia.  This  attempt 
has  proved  to  be  successful.  Last  year  (1984)  and  this  year  the  East  Timor  issue 
was  not  any  longer  at  the  UN.  In  this  case  Indonesia  has  succeeded  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  votes  supporting  Indonesia  at  the  UN,  from  1 1  votes  to 
become  48  votes.28 

Other  fora  used  by  Indonesia  to  strive  for  its  national  interest  are  the 
Islamic  Conference  Organisation,  OPEC,  UNCTAD  and  the  like.  In 
UNCTAD  Indonesia  always  strives  for  the  interest  of  the  countries  of  the 
South.  For  example,  Indonesia  was  once  appointed  to  represent  the  Group  of 
77  in  an  economic  negotiation  with  the  Group  of  the  North  in  Geneva  some 
time  ago.29  On  19th-20th  August  1985,  Indonesia  also  hosted  the  fourth  IFCC 
(Inter-Governmental  Follow-up  Co-ordination  Committee)  conference  of  the 
Group  of  77.  At  this  conference  Indonesia  was  entrusted  to  give  directives  to 
that  Committee  on  matters  that  needed  to  be  discussed  and  to  be  submitted 
thereafter  to  the  next  session  of  UN  General  Assembly. 


nSuara  Karya  Daily,  22  August  1985. 
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In  an  effort  to  realise  its  national  objectives,  Indonesia  attempts  to 
establish  good  and  co-operative  relations  with  other  nations  as  fellow  members 
of  the  human  race  on  a  bilateral,  regional  and  global  level  and  on  the  basis  of 
liberty,  equality,  mutual  respect  and  non-interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  countries. 

This  has  also  Indonesia's  conduct  of  foreign  policy  towards  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.  Its  history  may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  i.e.  from  1945  to 
1965  and  from  1965  up  to  the  present.  During  those  periods  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy  underwent  changes  due  to  the  changing  political  climates  and  its 
needs.  If  during  the  first  period  the  conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  was 
very  active,  in  the  following  period  the  country  took  at  first  a  low  profile. 

I 

Indonesia's  foreign  policy  towards  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  during  the 
period  1945-1965  developed  by  stages  in  line  with  the  situation  and  our  na- 
tional needs.  At  the  first  stage  it  was  focussed  on  defending  Indonesia's  in- 
dependence and  in  this  context  sought  recognition  and  support  from  Middle 
Eastern  and  African  countries. 

This  diplomacy  was  pioneered  by  Indonesian  students  in  Egypt,  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia  who  in  those  respective  countries  formed  committees  for  the 
defence  of  Indonesia's  independence.1  In  October  1945  those  committees  held 

This  article  is  translated  from  the  Indonesian  text  published  itiAnalisa,  vol  XIV,  no.  8  (August 
1985)  Kirdi  Dipoyudo  is  our  Editor,  and  concurrently  a  staff  member  of  the  Department  of  Inter- 
national Relations,  CSIS. 

'Concerning  this  diplomacy  see  Muhammad  Zeln  Hassan,  "Hubungan  Indonesia-Mesir  dan 
Negara-negara  Liga  Arab,"  in  Sekitar  Perjanjian  Persahabatan  Indonesia-Mesir  Tahun  1947 
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a  working  conference  in  Mecca  and  prepared  a  programme  of  struggle:  (1)  to 
centralise  opposition  forces  against  British  armed  intervention  in  Indonesia 
and  to  regard  the  Dutch  as  a  powerless  sponger;  (2)  to  liberate  Indonesian 
citizens  from  the  guardianship  of  Dutch  embassies;  (3)  to  decide  Cairo  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  committees  in  the  Midlle  East  since  the  Arab  League's  head- 
quarters were  there. 

Accordingly,  Indonesian  students  in  Cairo  refused  Dutch  guardianship  and 
on  March  23,  1946  the  Egyptian  Government  recognised  the  fact  by  affirming: 
"Henceforth  also  the  Egyptian  Government  regards  Indonesian  subjects  as 
having  no  longer  any  ties  with  the  Dutch  Embassy,  and  in  every  respect  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  the  Egyptian  Government  will  only  be  dealing  with  the 
Committee."2  Other  Arab  countries  soon  followed  suit.  In  this  way  they  have 
recognised  Indonesia's  independence.  The  committees  for  the  Defence  of  In- 
donesia's Independence  were  regarded  as  the  Provisional  Representatives  of 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  which  had  the  authority  to  issue  Identification 
Papers  to  be  used  as  Passports. 

Urged  by  those  committees,  on  November  18,  1946  the  Foreign  Ministers 
Council  of  the  Arab  League  discussed  the  issue  on  the  recognition  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  and  decided  to  recommend  Arab  member  countries  to 
recognise  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  as  an  independent  country.  The  Secretary 
General  of  the  Arab  League  passed  on  their  decision  to  the  Indonesian 
Government  by  means  of  a  letter  dated  on  28th  November  1946.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Egyptian  Government,  he  assigned  the  Consul  General  of  Egypt 
in  Bombay,  Muhammad  Abduk  Mun'im  to  go  to  Indonesia  and  to  convey  that 
decision.  This  emissary  of  the  Arab  League  and  Egypt  succeeded  to  break 
through  the  Dutch  blockade  and  on  15th  March  1947  he  submitted  the  letter  of 
the  Arab  League's  Secretary  General  and  the  Egyptian  Government's  letter  of 
recognition  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.3 

Recommended  by  the  emissary  of  the  Arab  League,  the  Indonesian 
Government  sent  a  delegation  headed  by  Agus  Salim,  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
delegation  held  negotiations  with  the  government  of  Egypt  and  consequently  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship  between  Indonesia  and  Egypt  was  signed  in  Cairo  on  10th 
June  1947.  An  agreement  on  Establishing  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Relations 
and  a  Trade  Agreement  between  the  two  countries  were  also  signed.  As  a 
follow-up,  on  7th  August  1947,  Agus  Salim  established  a  Diplomatic  Mission 
of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  Egypt  and  appointed  H.M.  Rasyidi  as  its 
Charge  d'Affairs.  This  concurrently  functioned  as  Indonesia's  Permanent 

(Jakarta:  Committee  of  the  32nd  Anniversary  of  the  Amity  Agreement  of  Indonesia-Egypt,  1978), 
pp.  26-34.  The  writer  was  the- Ex-chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the  Defence  of  In- 
donesia's Independence  in  the  Middle  East. 

2Ibid. 
3Ibid. 
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Diplomatic  Mission  for  other  Arab  League  countries.  This  mission  visited 
those  countries  and  obtained  their  recognition  of  Indonesia's  independence.  In 
addition,  the  Mission  also  signed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  an  Agreement  on 
establishing  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Relations  with  Syria,  and  one  on 
establishing  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Saudi  Arabia.4 

In  this  way  Indonesia  succeeded  in  establishing  good  relations  with  a 
number  of  Middle  Eastern  and  African  countries  and  obtained  their  support  in 
its  struglle  for  independence.  When  the  Indonesia-Dutch  armed  dispute  was 
taken  up  at  the  UN  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  the  Arab 
delegations  strongly  supported  Indonesia.5 

Besides,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Syria  | ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  India's  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  attend  a 
conference  convened  in  New  Delhi  in  1949  to  discuss  the  second  Dutch  aggres- 
sion against  Indonesia.  This  conference  issued  a  statement  condemning  the 
Dutch  military  action  as  a  violation  of  the  UN  Charter  and  not  in  line  with  the 
efforts  made  by  the  UN  Security  Council  and  the  Tripartite  Commission  in  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  Indonesia-Dutch  dispute  in  a  peaceful  way.  The  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Conference  was  sent  to  the  Security  Council  which  was  discussing 
the  Dutch  aggression  concerhed  and  was  partially  included  in  the  resolution 
issued  by  the  Council.6 

II 

After  the  Dutch  had  recognised  Indonesia's  sovereignty,  the  second  stage 
of  Indonesia's  conduct  of  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  (the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
commenced.  Indonesia  was  given  the  opportunity  to  repay  the  services  of 
those  countries  by  supporting  the  people  of  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Marocco  in 
their  struggle  for  independence.  Indonesia  allowed  the  Tunisian  and  Algerian 
nationalist  movements  to  open  their  representative  offices  in  Jakarta  and  in- 
cluded their  delegates  in  its  delegation  to  international  conferences  and  pro- 
vided them  with  Indonesian  passports.7  Indonesia  also  took  sides  with  the 

'■Ibid. 

5See  Roeslan  Abdulgani,  "Hubungan  Indonesia  dengan  Mesir  dan  Timur  Tehgah  Sepanjang 
Sedjarah,"  in  Sekitar  Perjanjian,  p.  40.  See  also  Mohammad  Roem,  "Debat  Tentang  Status 
Republik  Indonesia  di  Dewan  Keamanan,"  in  Sekitar  Perjanjian,  pp.  62-73. 

6See  Mohammad  Roem,  "Resolusi  Dewan  Keamanan  Tanggal  28  Januari  1949,"  in 
Keyakinan  dan  Perjuangan:  Buku  Kenangan  untuk  Letnan  Jenderal  Dr.  T.B.  Simatupang  (Jakar- 
ta: Ounung  Mulia,  1972),  pp.  141-143. 

7See  Sumaryo  Suryokusumo,  Politik  Luar  Negeri  RI  dalam  Menghadapi  Perkembangan  di 
Afrika  (Bandung:  Alumni,  1985),  p.  49. 
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Arab  nations  in  their  dispute  with  Israel  and  supported  the  struggle  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  to  regain  their  national  rights.  When  Egypt  nationalised  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1956,  Indonesia  together  with  India  stood  at  the  front  line  in  the 
London  Conference  and  at  the  UN  to  support  the  nationalisation.  Conversely 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries  and  those  of  Africa  supported  the  Indonesian 
struggle  to  liberate  West  Irian.  In  this  way  the  solidarity  amongst  them  was 
enhanced  and  further  strengthened.8 

At  the  next  stage  Indonesia  began  to  pave  the  way  for  co-operation  with 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  in  an  effort  to  implement  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  government  submitted  by  Prime  Minister  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  August  1953  which  read  as  follows: 

"Because  we  are  convinced  that  close  co-operation  among  Asian  African  countries  will 
strengthen  the  endeavours  to  achieve  everlasting  world  peace,  we  therefore  consider  co-opera- 
tion with  those  countries  as.  very  important  ....  As  of  the  present  we  will  continue  and 
strengthen  co-operation  with  these  countries."9 

This  statement  has  become  the  foundation  for  efforts  in  fostering  solidari- 
ty among  Asian  and  African  countries  and  in  jointly  building  forces  in  facing 
world  problems  at  international  fora  for  the  achievement  of  world  peace  and 
common  interests. 

To  materialise  that  co-operation,  Indonesia  took  the  initiative  to  hold  a 
conference  of  Asian  and  African  nations,  dedicated  to  the  struggle  of  the  na- 
tions who  were  still  under  the  yoke  of  colonialism  to  gain  their  independence. 
Prime  Minister  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  forwarded  that  proposal  at  the  five  coun- 
tries prime  ministers  conference  in  Colombo  in  1954.  The  conference  discussed 
the  matter  and  agreed  to  the  proposal  to  have  Indonesia  to  explore  the 
possibility.  At  the  five  countries  prime  ministers  conference  which  was  held  in 
Bogor  in  December  1954,  Indonesia  reported  that  out  of  the  14  countries  she 
had  contacted,  12  had  given  their  positive  response.  There  upon  a  consensus 
was  reached  to  hold  such  a  conference.  Aside  from  agreeing  that  the  conference 
should  have  their  joint  support  in  its  implementation,  the  prime  ministers 
decided  to  hold  it  in  Indonesia  in  April  1955. 10 

The  objectives  of  the  conference  were:  (1)  to  promote  good  will  and  co- 
operation among  Asian-African  countries,  to  explore  and  promote  common 

8See  Abdulgani,  "Hubungan  Indonesia  dengan  Mesir." 

9See  Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  Twenty  Years  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy  (The  Hague: 
Mouton,  1973),  p.  204. 

10See  Roeslan  Abdulgani,  Sejarah,  Cita-cita  dan  Pengaruhnya  Konperensi  Asia-Afrika  Ban- 
dung (Jakarta:  Idayu,  1977),  pp.  7-10.  The  author  was  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference.  See 
also  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  pp.  204-215. 
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interests  and  to  establish  friendly  and  good  neighbourly  relations;  (2)  to  study 
issues  pertaining  to  social,  economic  and  cultural  affairs  of  the  countries 
represented;  (3)  to  study  issues  that  constitute  the  particular  interest  of  Asian 
and  African  nations,  namely  those  concerning  national  sovereignty,  socialism 
and  colonialism;  and  (4)  to  reconsider  the  position  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
their  peoples  in  the  world  at  that  time  and  the  contribution  that  they  could  give 
to  promote  world  peace  and  international  co-operation.11 

The  independence  of  the  colonised  nations  was  regarded  a  pre-requisite  to 
be  fulfilled  for  the  endeavours  in  developing  a  new  and  better  world  where  all 
nations  could  co-operate  for  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world  and  the  whole  of  mankind. 

The  Asian-African  Conference  held  in  Bandung  in  1955  and  attended  by  29 
countries,  including  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  the  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana), 
Liberia,  Iraq,  Iran,  Turkey,  Jordan,  Libya,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and 
Yemen  (North),  has  achieved  mentioned  goals.  It  did  not  only  strengthen  the 
unity  and  solidarity  of  the  Asian  and  African  nations,  but  it  was  also  a  new 
starting  point  in  their  history  and  constituted  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
struggles  for  independence  of  the  still  colonised  nations.  Furthermore,  it  also 
laid  the  foundation  for  peaceful  co-existence  among  nations  and  as  such  pro- 
vide encouragement  and  inspiration  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Non-Alignment 
Movement  as  was  re-affirmed  by  the  Sri  Lankan  President,  Jayewardane  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Co-ordinating  Bureau  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  in 
June  1979:  "The  Non-Aligned  Movement  was  envisaged  in  Colombo  in  1954, 
was  enhanced  in  Bandung  in  1955  and  was  born  in  Beograd  in  1961. "12 

The  conference  managed  to  formulate  10  basic  principles  on  peaceful  co- 
existence among  nations  which  were  henceforth  known  as  the  Ten  Principles  of 
Bandung  and  stated  its  confidence  that  friendly  co-operation  in  accordance 
with  those  principles  would  effectively  assist  the  maintenance  and  acceleration 
of  international  peace  and  stability,  whereas  co-operation  in  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  fields  would  bring  about  common  welfare  to  all. 

The  spirit  implied  in  the  "Declaration  on  the  Promotions  of  World  Peace 
and  Co-operation"  proclaiming  the  ten  principles  and  in  the  thinking  behind 
them  is  generally  called  the  Bandung  Spirit.  Due  to  this  spirit,  the  General 


"See  Roeslan  Abdulganl,  The  Bandung  Connection:  Konperensi  Asia  Afrika  di  Bandung 
Tahun  1955  (Jakarta:  Gunung  Agung,  1980),  pp.  22-23.  See  also  Agung,  Twenty  Years. 

I2Quoted  from  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  Politik'Luar  Negeri  Indonesia  dan  Pelaksanaannya 
Dewasa  Ini,  edited  by  Eddy  Damian  and  Budiono  Kusumohamidjojo  (Bandung:  Alumni,  1983), 
p.  92. 
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Assembly  of  the  UN  in  1960  passed  the  well-known  resolution,  namely  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peo- 
ples, which  was  thereafter  better  known  as  the  Resolution  of  Decolonisation. 
To  implement  this  resolution  a  committee  was  formed  in  which  Indonesia  was 
a  member.  Thereafter  the  decolonisation  process  proceeded  rapidly.  If  in  1955 
only  6  African  and  11  Middle  Eastern  countries  had  gained  their  in- 
dependence, there  are  now  51  African  and  25  Middle  East  countries  that  are 
independent.  In  this  process  Indonesia  has  played  a  major  role  and  has  accor- 
dingly gained  high  reputation  in  African  and  Middle  Eastern  countries. 


Ill 

Under  the  guided  democracy  rule,  the  conduct  of  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  deviated  from  the  independent  and  active  principle  which  she  had 
adhered  to  so  far.  President  Soekarno  condemned  the  prevailing  international 
system  as  an  exploitative  system  of  "the  old  established  forces"  (Oldefos) 
against  "the  new  emerging  forces"  (Nefos).  Hence  Indonesia  had  to  spearhead 
the  efforts  in  assembling  the  progressive  forces  in  the  world  into  one  interna- 
tional front  for  peace  and  independence  against  imperialism  and  colonialism. 
President  Soekarno  elaborated  those  ideas  at  the  First  Non-Aligned  Summit  in 
Beograd  in  1961.  He  asserted  that  the  goal  of  the  conference  was  to  help 
smoothen  the  war  against  the  remnants  of  colonialism  and  imperialism.  He 
wanted  the  conference  to  take  radical  steps  in  its  decisions.  However,  his  ideas 
were  not  responded  upon  unanimously  by  the  participants  of  the  conference.14 

In  this  connection  Indonesia  pursued  a  new  policy.  Firstly,  she  sent  a  "Misi 
Safari  Berdikari"  (Safari  Mission  of  Self-reliance)  to  a  number  of  African  and 
Middle  Eastern  countries  to  rally  support  for  those  ideas.  Yet,  that  attempt 
was  futile.  The  countries  mentioned  were  not  convinced  of  the  effectiveness  of 
those  ideas.  In  addition,  Indonesia  established  a  Jakarta-Beijing  axis  to  face 
colonialism  and  imperialism.  The  PRC  was  the  only  country  that  fully  sup- 
ported the  idea.15 

One  concrete  expression  of  Indonesia's  new  foreign  policy  was  the  confron- 
tation against  Malaysia  (1963-1966)  which  was  regarded  as  a  creation  of  im- 
perialism to  encircle  Indonesia.  It  reached  its  peak  at  the  time  Malaysia  was  ac- 
cepted as  member  of  the  Security  Council.  President  Soekarno  criticised  the 

"Ibid. 

14See  Bung  Karno's  speech,  "Towards  Freedom,  Peace  and  Justice,"  in  Selected  Documents 
(Jakarta)  Book  I,  pp.  125-126.  See  also  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  pp.  312-342. 

15See  Suryokusumo,  Politik  Luar  Negeri  RI,  p.  53. 
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UN  as  being  dominated  by  imperialist  countries  and  expressed  his  intention  to 
withdraw  Indonesia  from  that  organisation,  while  expressing  his  wish  to 
establish  the  "Conference  of  the  New  Emerging  Forces"  (Conefo)  as  a  rival 
organisation  with  Jakarta  as  its  headquarters.  Indonesia  did  withdraw  from 
the  UN  but  its  attempts  to  establish  the  Conefo  were  terminated  when  the  rule 
of  President  Soekarno  was  replaced  by  that  of  General  Soeharto  as  the  leader 
of  the  New  Order  which  emerged  following  the  abortive  coup  of  the 
September-30-Movement/the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  (G-30-S/PKI)  and 
its  suppression. 


IV 


With  the  birth  of  the  New  Order,  important  changes  occurred  in  In- 
donesia's foreign  policy.  If  Indonesia,  under  President  Soekarno,  abandoned 
its  non-aligned  stance  and  formed  an  axis  with  the  PRC,  under  theNew 
Order,  she  immediately  emphasised  economic  development  and  non- 
alignment,  while  abandoning  the  axis  with  the  PRC.  This  development, 
however  was  none  other  than  a  return  to  Indonesia's  original  foreign  polic* 
principles.  Since  the  Proclamation  of  Independence,  Indonesia  has  pursued  an 
independent  and  active  and  non-aligned  foreign  policy. 

Under  the  New  Order  Indonesia  maintained  the  established  relations  with 
Middle  Eastern  countries  but  in  the  beginning  did  not  give  priority  to  this 
region.  As  before,  Indonesia  paid  less  attention  to  other  aspects  of  interna- 
tional relations  apart  from  the  cultural  and  political  ones.  She  felt  that  close 
cultural  relations  sufficed  for  establishing  relations  in  other  fields.  On  the 
basis  of  that  cultural  relationship  she  thought  that  the  Arab  countries  would 
show  greater  solidarity  to  her.  But  it  turned  out  differently.  When  the  issue  on 
East  Timor  was  heatedly  debated  at  the  UN,  Indonesia  expected  the  support 
from  those  countries  to  repay  her  support  for  them  in  the  Arab-Israel  dispute 
and  other  matters.  But  in  the  voting  at  the  UN,  only  a  few  Arab  countries  gave 
their  support.  It  was  only  after  President  Soeharto  had  visited  some  Middle 
Eastern  countries  in  October  1977,  that  more  Arab  countries  supported  In- 
donesia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Indonesia's  support  to  Arab  countries  with  regard  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  also  had  its  ups  and  downs.  Up  till  1956  Indonesia 
resolutely  sided  with  the  Arabs,  but  in  the  Arab-Israeli  War  in  1967  its  stance 
was  indefinite,  so  that  some  Arab  countries  felt  that  the  Indonesian  position 

"See  O.  Sutomo  Roesnadi,  "Hubungan  antara  Indonesia  dan  Tlmur  Tengah,"  Analisa  vol. 
VIII,  no.  3.  (March  1979),  p.  251. 
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thereafter  had  been  to  the  advantage  of  Israel.  In  fact,  from  the  outset  of  the 
New  Order,  Indonesia  had  established  close  economic  relations  with  Western 
countries  which  generally  supported  Israel. 

In  the  economic  field  Indonesia's  relations  with  Middle  Eastern  countries  is 
not  so  encouraging.  Apparently  close  cultural  relations  do  not  constitute  a 
guarantee  for  the  smooth  relations  in  other  fields,  particularly  the  economic 
one.  From  the  petro-dollars  that  have  been  gained  by  Middle  Eastern  countries 
since  1974,  Indonesia  obtained  only  a  very  small  portion  compared  with  the 
large  amount  of  aid  given  to  and  investments  made  in  other  countries  by  the 
Arabs.  When  the  industrial  countries  and  the  dynamically  developing  coun- 
tries such  as  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  India  and  Pakistan  were  competing  for  ac- 
ces  to  the  Middle  East  market  for  their  products,  they  obtained  considerable 
development  contracts,  sent  thousands  of  workers  and  the  like,  while  In- 
donesia did  not  make  much  efforts  to  acquire  a  share  of  the  new  wealth  since 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  though  she  felt  closely  related  to  the  Arab  coun- 
tries on  account  of  their  common  religion.  It  was  only  later  that  a  trade 
representative  office  was  established  in  Jeddah  and  a  team  was  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  with  Middle  East  countries. 

Before  World  War  II,  Saudi  Arabia  was  Indonesia's  largest  market  for  her 
tea.  But  after  the  independence  of  Indonesia,  trade  between  the  two  countries 
did  not  increase.  A  number  of  Indonesia's  commodities  even  entered  the  Mid- 
dle East  market  through  third  countries  such  as  Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan.  When  other  countries  were  busy  promoting  the  exports  of  industrial 
goods,  manpower,  experts  and  contractors  to  the  Middle  East,  Indonesia  was 
just  importing  crude  oil  and  its  products  from  Saudi  Arabia  in  1979  amounting 
to  US$356  million.  So  far  Indonesia's  export  to  the  Middle  East  had  been  in- 
significant, it  amounted  only  to  US$75  million  in  1979,  whereas  the  Arab 
countries  constitute  a  large  market  and  their  imports  amount  to  billions  of  US 
dollars  per  year.17 

Hence  Indonesia  lagged  far  behind  in  the  competition  to  increase  her  trade 
and  economic  relations  with  the  Middle  East,  so  that  she  har  lost  a  good 
chance.  At  the  time  she  made  attempts  to  step  up  her  role,  the  competition  she 
had  to  face  became  very  strong.  The  countries  that  established  many 
economic  relations  with  that  region  were  not  only  represented  by  bonafide  and" 
tough  entrepreneurs  and  contractors,  but  were  also  able  to  compete  in  terms  of 
quality  and  services  and  were  sustained  by  strong  capital  and  means  of 
payments.  They  were  supported  by  big  banks. 

When  Indonesia  attempted  to  diversify  her  foreign  aid  in  an  endeavour  to 
meet  the  need  for  additional  capital  for  the  continuation  of  her  national 


17See,  Ekspor  1979  (Jakarta:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1980),  p.  1. 
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development  in  accordance  with  the  increasing  demands  of  progress  to  be 
achieved,  and  in  an  effort  to  reduce  her  dependence  on  certain  countries,  she 
resorted  to  Middle  Eastern  countries  to  acquire  a  share  of  their  abundance  of 
'petro-dollars,  but  the  result  so  far  had  not  been  encouraging.  Not  all  Middle 
Eastern  countries  have  invested  their  capital  abroad,  and  those  who  did  so, 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iran  and  the  United  Arab  Emirats,  invested 
their  capital  through  international  banks.  Accordingly  their  foreign  invest- 
ment is  based  on  business  principle  to  gain  the  largest  possible  amount  of  pro- 
fit. Indonesia  could  hardly  be  categorised  as  belonging  to  the  countries  where 
Middle  Eastern  countries  have  invested  their  capital,  though  she  has  managed 
to  obtain  a  little  aid  from  some  of  those  countries. 

The  situation  ameliorated  after  President  Soeharto  had  paid  i  several  state 
visits  to  Iran  (June  1975)  and  a  number  of  Arab  countries  such  as  Eqypt,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Syria,  Bahrain  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (October  1977). 
These  visits  purported,  aside  from  the  intend  to  understand  more  deeply  the 
aspirations  of  their  struggle  and  to  state.  Indonesia's  support  for  them,  were 
also  to  step  up  co-operative  relations  and  to  seek  credits  and  capital  in- 
vestments. President  Soeharto  also  made  efforts  to  obtain  the  support  from 

1 X 

Arab  countries  regarding  the  East  Timor  issue  by  briefing  them  on  the  issue/0 

In  1975  Iran  extended  a  loan  of  US$200  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
urea  fertiliser  plant  in  West  Java.19  From  Saudi  Arabia  Indonesia  obtained  a 
loan  of  US$100  million  for  development  projects  and  US$76  million  for  the 
expansion  of  the  "Pusri"  fertiliser  plant  in  Palembang.20  Kuwait  and  Abu 
Dhabi  also  extended  their  aid  in  the  form  of  a  smaller  amount  of  loans.  Mean- 
while contractor  companies  took  part  in  the  competition  to  win  tenders  in  the 
Middle  East  and  succeeded  in  gaining  some  advantage. 

In  addition,  Indonesia  established  co-operations  with  Middle  East  coun- 
tries at  international  for  a  such  as  the  United  Nations,  Non- Aligned  Move- 
ment, the  Group  of  77,  OPEC  and  the  Islamic  Conference  Organisation  to 
strive  for  their  common  interests  and  the  realisation  of  a  better  and  a  new  world 
order  and  world  economic  order  that  would  better  ensure  the  interests  of 
developing  countries. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  New  Order  stressing  national  interests  and 
economic  development  had  an  impact  on  its  relations  with  Africa.  Indonesia's 
interest  in  that  continent  was  more  political  in  nature  since  Indonesia  cannot  as 
yet  expect  significant  economic  relations  with  African  countries  for  In- 

18See  Antara,  20  October  1977/B. 
"See  Berila  Buana,  11  March  1975. 
20See/1/!/ara,  5  June  1975/B  and  25  June  1976/B. 
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donesia's  national  development.  In  this  context  and  for  austerity  reasons  In- 
donesia closed  its  diplomatic  missions  in  various  countries,  such  as  in  Sudan, 
Marocco,  Ghana,  Somalia,  Guinea,  and  Congo.21  Only  these  in  countries 
which  she  considered .  important  and  influential  such  as:  Egypt,  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  Ethiopia,  Tanzania  and  Malagasy  were  maintained.  The  New  Order 
government  did  all  these  in  the  framework  of  conducting  an  independent  and 
active  foreign  policy  to  serve  Indonesia's  national  interests  especially  its 
economic  development  which  constitutes  a  priority  in  the  national  develop- 
ment. Aside  from  political  considerations,  it  was  the  economic  one  which  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  that  policy.  It  was  those  countries  that  Indonesia  estab- 
lished economic  co-operation  in  the  form  of  trade  that  could  be  stepped  up.22 

Indonesia  also  co-operates  with  African  countries  at  international  fora 
such  as  the  United  Nations  and  its  bodies,  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  the 
Group  of  77,  OPEC  and  the  Islamic  Conference  Organisation,  not  only  for  the 
realisation  of  a  new  World  Order  and  World  Economic  Order,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  their  respective  national  interests.  To  this  end  Indonesia  makes  at- 
tempts for  the  furtherance  of  solidarity  and  united  stance  of  developing  coun- 
tries, including  African  countries.  Together  with  them  Indonesia  strives  for  the 
abolishment  of  protectionism  of  industrialised  countries  and  developes  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  technology. 

Based  on  the  solidarity  with  African  countries,  Indonesia  faithfully  follows 
developments  in  that  continent  and  supports  its  struggle  to  eradicate  the  racist 
apartheid  policy  of  the  South  Africa  and  to  achieve  the  independence  for  the 
still  colonised  nation  of  Namibia.  Indonesia  has  always  supported  national  in- 
dependence movements  of  colonised  nations.  Within  this  framework  In- 
donesia has  maintained  its  membership  in  two  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
which  are  important  for  the  struggle  of  African  nations,  namely  the  Decolo- 
nisation Committee  and  the  United  Nations  Council  on  Namibia. 


V 

At  the  outset  of  the  New  Order,  Indonesia's* foreign  policy  was  kept  at  a 
"low  profile"  or  "low  key."  After  Indonesia  had  succeeded  in  implementing 
several  Pelitas  (Five-Year  Development  Plans)  and  had  achieved  progress  and 
national  stability,  she  started  to  embark  upon  a  conduct  of  an  independent  and 
active  policy  in  a  more  dynamic  manner,  particularly  through  international 


21See  Suryokusumo,  Politik  Luar  Negeri  RI,  pp.  54-55. 
nIbid.,  p.  55. 
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fora  and  co-operations.  Another  factor,  causing  that  change  was  the  fact  that 
the  integration  of  East  Timor  with  Indonesia  in  1976  became  an  issue  for 
debate  at  the  United  Nations  forum  with  the  allegation  that  the  integration  had 
been  illegal.  A  majority  of  African  and  Middle  Eastern  countries  were  against 
the  Indonesian  position. 

In  this  context  Indonesia  attempted  to  step  up  her  presence  and  activities  in 
both  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  by  sending  envoys  and  by  opening  new 
diplomatic  missions.  As  mentioned  above,  in  1977  President  Soeharto  visited 
Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Syria,  Bahrain,  Qatar  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  and  succeeded  in  strengthening  Indonesia's  relations  with  those 
countries  and  in  obtaining  their  support  in  the  East  Timor  issue.  In  1982,  In- 
donesia's foreign  minister  visited  several  African  countries  such  as  Senegal, 
Gambia,  Gabon,  Gold  Coast  and  Kenya  to  explore  possibilities  of  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  and  to  increasing  both  Indonesia's  bilateral  and 
multilateral  co-operations  with  those  countries.23  Besides  Indonesia  offered 
co-operation  in  the  technology  to  a  number  of  African  countries  in  the 
framework  of  the  Technological  Co-operation  of  Developing  Countries 
scheme  (TCDC)  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  follow  up  Indonesia  opened  a  number  of  new  diplomatic  missions  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa  and  established  co-operation  in  the  field  of 
technology  with  a  number  of  African  countries  such  as  with  Tanzania, 
Somalia,  Ethiopia,  Malagasy  and  others.  As  a  result,  Indonesia  has  at  present 
diplomatic  relations  in  the  Middle  East  with  17  states,  namely  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iraq,  Iran,  Oman,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Algeria,  Egypt, 
Sudan,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Qatar,  Bahrain,  Turkey  and  Tunisia.  In- 
donesia has  also  diplomatic  relations  with  17  countries  in  Africa,  such  as  with 
Algeria,  Guinea,  Mali,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Malagasy,  Nigeria, 
Ghana,  Liberia,  Senegal,  Gabon,  Cape  Verde,  Tunisia,  Somalia  and  Tan- 
zania. Part  of  the  diplomatic  mission  are  concurrently  served  by  other  ones. 
Indonesia's  ambassador  to  Egypt,  for  example,  concurrently  serves  as  In- 
donesia's diplomatic  mission  to  Sudan  and  Lebanon.24 

In  those  countries  ~  such  as  in  other  countries  ~  Indonesian  diplomats  are 
not  to  discharge  their  duties  to  carry  out  routine  diplomacy  only,  but  also  the 
struggle  based  diplomacy,  which  has  been  defined  by  President  Soeharto  as 
follows:  "A  struggle  based  diplomacy  constitutes  one  conducted  with  perse- 
verance and  energetically  in  the  strife  after  national  aspirations,  ideas  and  na- 


23ibid.,  p.  62. 

^See  Indonesia  1985:  An  Official  Handbook  (Jakarta:  Department  of  Information  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  1985),  pp.  239-243. 
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tional  interests.  It  demands  from  our  diplomats  not  to  confine  themselves  to 
formal  customary  practices  and  ceremonies  only,  but  should  also  find  and 
develop  other  effective  ways  and  means."25  Since  at  the  present  stage  In- 
donesia's national  interest  constitutes  the  national  development,  Indonesian 
diplomats  should  also  be  assigned  to  seek  expansion  of  new  markets  for  In- 
donesia's products  in  an  effort  to  increase  her  revenues  from  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  But  they  should  also  never  forget  that  Indonesia  to  the  limits  of  her 
ability  while  using  thorough  considerations  will  constantly  actively  strive  for 
the  achievement  of  an  order  in  the  world  which  is  based  on  independence, 
lasting  peace,  and  social  justice  in  accordance  with  the  Preamble  of  the  1945 
Constitution. 

To  conclude,  for  40  years  Indonesia's  conduct  of  her  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa  has  experienced  shifts  of  focus  and  ups  and  downs. 
Under  President  Soekarno's  government  Indonesia  was  very  active  in  the  in- 
ternational world  and  the  political  dimension  of  her  foreign  policy  was  very 
striking.  Conversely  under  the  New  Order  Indonesia's  conduct  of  her  foreign 
policy  has  been  less  pronounced  while  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  its 
economic  dimension  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  national  development 
which  is  given  first  priority  as  its  national  interest.  By  and  large  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  has  made  headway  in  the  sense 
that  Indonesia  has  established  wider  relations  with  an  increasing  number  of 
countries  for  the  sake  of  their  mutual  national  interests  and  the  creation  of  a 
better  and  new  order  of  the  world.  But  those  relations  may  still  and  must  be 
stepped  up  and  expanded  both  in  the  political  and  in  the  economic  and  socio- 
cultural  fields. 


25President  Soeharto's  speech  at  the  installation  of  new  Ambassadors  in  Jakarta  on  12 
September  1978.  See  Antara,  12  September  1978/B. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Indonesia  has  shown  possessing  dynamism  since  1966.  Gains  in  economic 
well-being  have  been  substantial  during  the  last  20  years,  and  while  income 
distribution  is  still  a  problem,  at  least  some  of  the  benefits  of  growth  have 
reached  the  poorest  members  of  the  society. 

Indonesia  has  changed  politically,  socially  and  culturally.  The  interna- 
tional environment  has  also  helped  shaped  Indonesia's  current  status.  Internal 
and  external  changes  present  a  challenge  to  Indonesia.  In  her  effort  to  achieve 
social  welfare  and  justice,  Indonesia  has  carried  out  three  consecutive  Repe- 
litas  (Five  Year  Development  Plan)  since  1968/1969  and  is  embarking  on  the 
implementation  of  the  fourth  plan,  1983/1985  -  1988/1989.  Indonesia  plans  to 
enter  her  "take-off"  period  during  the  Repelita  VI,  1994/1995  -  1998/1999. 

At.present,  Indonesia  is  mostly  dependent  on  her  oil  export.  In  1982,  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  her  export  consisted  of  oil  and  gas  products.  Export  of  primary 
commodities,  such  as  textiles,  machineries  and  other  merchandise  were  only  13 
per  cent,  1  per  cent  and  2  per  cent,  respectively.  Trade  by  Indonesia  is  mostly 
conducted  with  Asia,  Japan,  the  United  States,  Singapore,  and  Western- 
Europe.  The  policy  of  the  government  is  to  push  export  of  non-oil  and  gas 
commodities,  so  that  Indonesia  would  not  any  longer  be  dependent  on  her  oil. 
Those  commodities  exported  to  the  US  especially  are  rubber,  palm  oil, 
plywood,  textiles,  clothing,  electronics,  tires,  etc.  There  was  a  tendency  that  In- 
donesia's export  to  industrialised  market  economies  (OECDs)  increased  over- 
time from  54  per  cent  in  1960  to  75  per  cent  in  1982,  whereas  her  export  to 

Sukanto  Reksohadiprojo  is  a  staff  member  of  Faculty  of  Economics,  Gadjah  Mada  Universi- 
ty, and  Sun  M.  Khang  is  Visiting  Professor,  World  Bank  IX  Education  Project  at  the  Faculty  of 
Economics,  Gadjah  Mada  University,  Yogyakarta. 
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developing  countries  (DCs)  declined  from  42  per  cent  in  1960  to  25  per  cent  in 
1982. 

A  study  by  Lawrence  B.  Krause1  indicated  that  the  United  States  knew  a 
little  about  Indonesia  and  possibilities  of  enhancing  trade  between  Indonesia 
and  the  US  are  still  great. 

It  can  be  stated  that  the  economy  of  Indonesia  is  much  more  open  to  inter- 
national influence  compared  to  most  of  the  other  developing  countries  and  as 
a  result  she  is  increasing  her  interactions  with  the  entire  world,  particularly 
with  countries  in  the  Pacific  basin.  The  United  States  should  take  advantage  of 
this  situation. 

International  trade  or  services  and  direct  investment  in  Indonesia  by 
United  States  firms  in  the  fields  of  industry  commerce  and  finance  are  open 
beside  trade  in  conventional  commodities. 

In  fact,  Table  1.1.  shows  that  Indonesians  export  and  import  to  and  from 
the  United  States  are  increasing  overtime.  More  opportunities  are  still  open 
and  should  be  utilised  by  both  Indonesia  and  United  States.  Table  1.2.  shows 


Table  1.1. 


INDONESIA'S  EXPORT-IMPORT  TO  AND  FROM  UNITED  STATES 


Export 


Import 


1,000  tons 

US$  million 

1,000  tons 

US$  million 

1969 

4,261.8 

128.6 

570.4 

154.3 

1970 

4,207.8 

144.3 

513.9 

178.5 

1971 

4,992.6 

192.4 

360.7 

174.1 

1972 

7,395.5 

265.4 

|536.7 

242.9 

1973 

9,667.9 

465.3 

1,178.1 

442.4 

1974 

15,445.3 

1,580.3 

979.1 

609.8 

1975 

18,085.0 

1,865.5 

880.3 

670.0 

1976 

22,357.5 

2,452.0 

1,293.2 

987.8 

1977 

24,828.8 

3,011.4 

942.6 

777.3 

1978 

24,445.6 

2,962.2 

1,418.9 

832.2 

1979 

18.928.9 

3,170.7 

1,362.5 

1,027.8 

1980 

15,640.9 

4,303.3 

1,900.7 

1,409.1 

1981 

13,695.0 

■4,852.2 

1,936.5 

1,794.7 

1982 

11,698.6 

3,546.0 

2,101.4 

2,417.2 

Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

'Lawrence  B.  Krause,  U.S.  Economic  Policy  Toward  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations:  Meeting  the  Japanese  Challenge  (Washington  D.C.:  Brookings  Institution,  1982),  p.  17. 
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Table  1.2 


INDONESIA'S  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TO/FROM  USA  (US$1,000) 


Indonesia's  Export  to  the  USA 

January-August  1983 

1984 

1.  Coffee,  Cocoa,  tea,  etc. 

2.  Tobacco  manufactured 

3.  Oil  seeds,  nuts,  kernels 

4.  Rubber 

5.  Wood  unamanufactured 

6.  Metal  Ores 

7.  Oil  &  Oil  products 

8.  Animal  &  Vegetable  oil 

9.  Wood  manufactured 
10.  Tin 

14,764 
582 

24,585 
413 
16 

331,820 
492 
9,624 
6,448 

21,284 
967 

42,796 
884 

338,421 
729 
13,658 
5,700 

Total,  other 

404,623 

459,784 

Indonesia's  Import  from  USA 

January-August  1983 

1984 

1 .  Cereals  &  prod. 

2.  Oil 

3.  Chemicals 

4.  Textiles,  yarn,  cloth 

5.  Iron  steel 

6.  Metal  manufactured 

7.  Machines,  non  el,  el 

8.  Road  vehicles 

9.  Aircraft 
10.  Ships 

14,188 
4,449 
21,800 
197 
799 
2.264 
32,225 

15,277 
1,487 

17,570 
281 
346 
133 

25,982 

1,075 
8,340 
87 

490 
8,399 
66 

126,721 

105,766 

Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Indonesia's  export  to  the  USA  and  import  from  USA  as  of  1983  and  1984  by 
commodities.  In  1983  Indonesia  exported  around  US$404,623,000  of  mer- 
chandise to  US  from  the  period  of  January  through  August  and  in  1984  the  ex- 
port amounted  to  US$495,784,000.  Imports  of  Indonesia  from  the  US  during 
the  same  periods  amounted  to  US$126,721,000  and  US$105,966,000,  respec- 
tively. Table  1.2.  shows  Indonesia's  export  of  and  import  to/from  USA  and 

the  kinds  of  merchandise  involved. 
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THE  INDONESIAN  ECONOMY 

Indonesia  has  carried  out  three  consecutive  national  development  plans 
beginning  as  of  1969.  She  is  now  in  her  fourth  national  development  plan 
period  since  April  1984. 

Soekarno's  regime  had  governed  Indonesia  from  1945  until  1966.  In  1966 
the  cost  of  living  index,  which  was  used  as  a  norm  to  measure  the  inflation 
rate,  rose  to  650  per  cent.  This  was  used  as  one  of  the  reasons  to  get  rid  of 
Soekarno  who  at  that  time  sided  with  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  (PKI) 
which  instigated  a  coup  attempt  killing  army  generals.  The  coup  was  aborted 
by  General  Soeharto  who  later  became  the  second  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia. 

Under  President  Soeharto  the  inflation  rate  in  1967  could  be  reduced  to  120 
per  cent  and  in  1968  it  was  further  reduced  to  85  per  cent. 

President  Soeharto  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  country  to  have  a  national 
development  plan  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  nation  as  stated  in  Pancasila  and 
the  1945  Constitution.  The  People's  Consultative  Assembly  gave  its  mandate 
to  the  President  as  enumerated  in  the  Guidelines  of  State  Policy  (GBHN)  to 
draw  development  plans  to  achieve  social  justice  and  welfare  for  the  whole  of 
the  society.  The  first  national  development  plan  was  therefore  drawn  by  the 
"Badan  Perencanaan  Pembangunan  Nasional"  (Bappenas  -  The  National 
Development  Planning  Agency)  which  at  that  time  was  headed  by  Widjojo 
Nitisastro  (now  Soemarlin).  The  plan  started  to  be  implemented  in  1969  and 
lasted  until  1974.  And  from  that  time  on  Indonesia  has  a  development  plan  for 
every  five  year  and  is  called  Repelita. 


Past  Development  Plans 

The  goals  of  the  Repelita  I  (1969/1970  -  1973/1974)  were  stabilisation 
(political  and  economic),  infrastructure  rehabilitation,  and  economic  growth 
with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  agricultural  sector  (food  products) 
and  industries  that  support  the  agricultural  sectors  development. 

Repelita  I  was  rudimentary  as  it  was  very  hastily  set  up  while  the  govern- 
ment was  not  prepared.  The  plan  was  not  drawn  in  detail  like  Repelita  IV,  or 
III,  or  even  compared  to  Repelita  II. 

The  goals  of  Repelita  II  were  economic  growth,  stabilisation,  higher  and 
the  more  evenly  distribution  of  social  welfare  and  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Since  stabilisation  was  somewhat  achieved,  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
change  the  goals  to  economic  growth  with  its  focus  on  agriculture  and  enhan- 
cing industries  that  process  raw  materials. 
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The  goals  of  Repelita  III  were  employment,  equitable  distribution 
economic  growth  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  agricultural  sector 
toward  achieving  self-sufficiency  in  food  and  enhancing  industries  which  pro- 
duce finished  goods. 

In  Repelita  I  the  use  of  development  expenditures  were  aimed  at  economic 
development,  i.e.  78.28  per  cent  for  the  agricultural  sector  and  irrigation  com- 
munication and  tourism  industry,  mining  and  villages  development  The'social 
and  general  sector  each  got  16.2  per  cent  and  5.4  per  cent,  respectively  The 
average  economic  growth  during  Repelita  I  rose  ttf  6.7  per  cent  per  annum 
from  3  per  cent  per  annum;  the  per  capita  income  increased  from  US$80  to 
US$170  per  annum;  and  the  inflation  rate  was  reduced  to  27  per  cent  at  the  end 


Table  2.1. 


SOURCES  OF  FINANCE  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  BUDGETS  (REALISATION) 

(in  Rp  billion) 


Year        Government  Savings     Foreign  Aid  Fund 


Total  Development  Funds 


Repelita  I 

1969/70 
1970/71 
1971/72 
1972/73 
1973/74 

Repelita  II 

1974/75 
1975/76 
1976/77 
1977/78 
1978/79 

Repelita  III 


1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 


Repelita,  IV 


1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 


27.2 
56.4 
78.9 
152.5 
254.4 


737.6 
909.3 
1,276.2 
1,386.5 
1,522.4 


2,635.0 
4,427.0 
5,235.0 
5,422.0 
6,548,0 


6,048.3 
8,072.5 
9,756.9 
11,427.8 
13,048.0 


91.0 
120.4 
135.5 
157.8 
203.9 


232.0 
491.6 
783.8 
773.4 
1,035.5 


1,381.1 
1,493.8 
1,709.0 
1,940.0 
2,741.0 


4,411.0 
5,098.0 
5,715.3 
6,686.8 
7,475.5 


118.2 
176.8 
214.4 
310.3 
458.3 


969.6 
1,400.9 
2,060.0 
2,159.9 
2,557.9 


4,016.1 
5,920.8 
6,944.0 
7,362.0 
9,290.0 


10,459.3 
13,170.5 
15,472.2 
18,114.6 
20,523.5 


Source:  Government  Financial  Note. 
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of  Repelita  I,  from  85  per  cent.  The  average  rice  production  was  14  million 
tons  per  year.  Export  of  oil  and  gas  was  US$1,708  million  and  of  non-oil  ex- 
port was  US$5,084  million.  The  1973/1974  budget  was  Rp458.3  billion  in 
which  government  savings  amounted  to  Rp254.4  billion  (55.58)  and  foreign 
resources  stood  at  Rp203.9  billion  (44.58). 

Economic  growth  in  Repelita  II  became  7.2  per  cent  per  annum.  The  per 
capita  income  rose  from  US$170  to  US$300  per  annum;  the  inflation  rate  was 
reduced  to  7  per  cent  at  the  end  of  Repelita  II.  Rice  production  increased 
to  16.5  million  tons.  Export  of  non-oil  and  gas  commodities  was  US$7,374 
million  in  1978/1979  and  export  of  oil  was  US$1.4,255  million.  The  budget  for 
1978/1979  period  was  Rp2,557.9  billion  with  government  savings  amounting  to 
Rpl, 522.4  billion  (59.58);  while  foreign  resources  stood  at  Rpl,035.5  billion 
(40.58). 

Economic  growth  in  Repelita  III  was  6.5  per  cent  (estimated);  however  in 
reality  it  was  only  5.7  per  cent  per  annum.  The  per  capita  income  rose  to 
US$520  per  annum;  while  the  inflation  rate  rose  to  12  per  cent.  Rice  produc- 
tion reached  25  million  tons.  Export  of  oil  in  1983/1984  was  US$14,322 
million  and  export  of  non-oil  and  gas  commodities  was  US$4,750  million.  The 
budget  was  Rp21,849  million  (realised:  Rp25,476.2  million)  in  which  savings  by 
the  government  amounted  to  Rpl2,611  billion  (57.78)  while  foreign  resources 
stood  at  Rp9,237  billion  (42.38).  A  more  detailed  data  on  sources  for  the  finan- 
cing of  the  development  budget  can  be  seen  in  Table  2.1. 


Current  Plan:  Repelita  IV 

The  Repelita  IV  period  is  from  April  1984  to  March  1989.  The  targeted 
growth  rate  would  be  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Projected  growth  of  Gross  Domes- 
tic Product  (GDP)  by  main  sectors  and  macro  economic  aggregates  from 
1983/1984  and  Repelita  IV  can  be  seen  in  Tables  2.2.  and  2.3.  A  comparison  of 
the  projected  GDP  in  current  and  constant  prices  suggests  a  slow  decline  in  the 
expected  rate  of  inflation,  from  around  9  per  cent  in  1984/1985  to  6.5  per  cent 
in  1988/1989.  The  implicit  ICOR  is  5.2 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  oiland  natural  gas  revenues  were  projected  to  fall 
in  proportion  to  all  government  domestic  revenues.  Non-oil  domestic  revenues 
were  planned  to  jump  from  under  7  per  cent  of  the  GDP  in  1983  to  over  11  per 
cent  by  the  end  of  the  plan  period.  Government  savings  would  fall  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  budget  development  expenditure;  the  balance  would  be  made  up  by 


2Phyllis  Rosendale,  "Survey  of  Recent  Developments,"  Bulletin  of  Indonesian  Economic 
Studies,  vol.  XX,  no.  1  (April  1984),  p.  23. 
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foreign  aid  and  borrowing  which  would  increase  their  share  in  the  develop- 
ment budget  from  30  to  36  per  cent  during  the  plan  period. 

It  is  expected  that  the  growth  rate  will  be  5  per  cent  per  annum  as  mentioned 
above.  This  will  be  achieved  by  the  allocation  of  the  development  budget 
over  Repelita  IV.  A  much  larger  percentage  is  devoted  to  education;  a  small 
decline  is  noted  in  the  percentage  devoted  to  agriculture,  irrigation,  transport 
and  regional  development. 

The  balance  of  payments  projections  indicated  that  there  was  a  rise  in  the 
percentage  of  export  earnings  accruing  for  non-oil  goods  and  services,  a  rise  in 
government  debt  repayments  as  a  percentage  of  exports  and  a  rise  in  private 
capital  inflows  compared  to  government  borrowing  and  aid  receipts.  By 
1988/1989  it  is  expected  that  non-oil  and  gas  export  earnings  will  comprise  35 
per  cent  of  all  export  earnings.  Of  the  three  major  components  of  non-oil  and 
gas  exports,  agricultural  exports  are  projected  to  grow  the  slowly  while  in- 
dustrial exports  the  most  rapidly.  The  latter  are  expected  to  be  25  per  cent  of 
all  exports  by  the  end  of  the  plan  period,  of  which  nearly  5  per  cent  is  to  come 
from  plywood. 

Table  2.2. 


PROJECTED  GROWTH  OF  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  BY  MAIN  SECTOR 
(AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PERCENTAGE  GROWTH  RATES) 


Sector 

Repelita  III 

Growth 
Projections 

Actual  Growth 
1978-81  1981-82 

Repelita  IV 

Growth 
Projections 

Agriculture 

3.5 

4.7 

2.1 

3.0 

Mining 

4.0 

0.7 

-12.1 

2.5 

Manufacturing 

11.0 

15.1 

1.2 

9.5 

Construction 

9.1 

10.9 

5.2 

5.0 

Communications 

10.1 

9.6 

5.9 

5.2 

Utilities 

16.5 

17.4 

Trade 

10.1 

5.7 

Finance 

8.1 

12.1 

11.7 

5.0 

Dwellings 

7.7 

5.2 

Public  Administration 

12.1 

3.6 

Services 

2.4 

2.3 

GDP 

6.5' 

8.0 

2.3 

5.0 

'The  Repelita  IV  document  gives  an  estimate  of  a  realised  GDP  growth  of  5.7  per  cent  per 
annum  during  the  Repelita  III  period. 

Sources:  Repelita  JII  and  IV  drafts  Actual  growth  figures  from  Indonesia's  National  Income 
during  1979-1982. 
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Table  2.3. 


MACROECONOMIC  AGGREGATES  FOR  1983/84  AND  REPELITA  IV 


1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986  '87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

GDP 

121,539 

135,917 

PHP  /fiirr*»nt  «rlp^5\ 

uur  ^Lurrcin  pi  it-csf 

72,513 

83,114 

95,304 

107,871 

nnP  MQS1/84  nrlces) 

72,513 

76,139 

79,946 

83,942 

88,140 

92,547 

100 

109.2 

118.9 

128.5 

137.9 

140.9 

Rale  of  Inflation 

9.2 

8.9 

8.1 

7.3 

6.5 

{"invrrnmenl  ricvelonment  budfiCt 

20,524 

(current  prices) 

9,196 

10,459 

13,171 

15,472 

18,115 

Other  investment 

(current  prices) 

7,482 

8,657 

10,907 

12,865 

13.552 

19,503 

(current  prices) 

16,678 

19,116 

24,078 

28,337 

33,666 

40,027 

Total  Investment 

(1983/84  prices) 

16,678 

17,506 

20,250 

22,053 

24,414 

27,248 

Government  savings 

(current  prices) 

5,589 

6,048 

8.073 

9,757 

11,428 

13,048 

Private  savings  * 

(current  prices) 

6,081 

7,937 

10,644 

13,048 

16,470 

21,012 

Total  savings 

(current  prices) 

11,671 

13,985 

18,716 

22,805 

27,898 

34,060 

Resource  Gap  (current  prices) 

=  Foreign  Capital  Inflow 

5,007 

5,131 

5,361 

5,533 

5,768 

5,966 

Note: 

1C0R    Commulatlve  Investment  1983/84  -  1987/88  (1983/84  prices)  =  100,900.3  =  5  M 

£k  GDP  1983/84  -  1988/89  (1983/84  prices)  20,034 

Source:  Repelila  IV. 


On  the  import  side,  food  imports  are  projected  to  decline  sharply  while  im- 
ports of  raw  materials,  including  oil  products  and  capital  goods  will  rise. 

Specific  on  the  Next  Plans  . 

Repelita  I  as  one  knows  was  focused  on  the  agricultural  sector  and  industry 
that  support  the  agricultural  sector.  Repelita  II  was  again  focused  on  the 
agricultural  sector  and  enhancing  industries  that  process  raw  materials. 
Repelita  III  gains  was  focused  on  the  agricultural  sector  aiming  at  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  and  enhancing  industries  that  process  finished  goods. 
Repelita  IV  is  being  focused  on  the  agricultural  sector  aiming  at  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  and  enhancing  the  industries  that  can  produce  machineries, 
both  heavy  and  light  industries. 

It  is  expected  that  the  next  plans  would  contain  the  practical  application  of 
Pancasila,  the  1945  Constitution  and  the  Guidelines  of  State  Policy  comprised 
of  goals  which  would:  (1)  increase  the  living  condition,  the  intellectual  capacity 
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and  the  welfare  of  the  society  so  that  equality  and  justice  are  achieved,  and  (2) 
to  lay  out  a  strong  foundation  for  further  developments.  To  be  specific,  the 
goals  of  the  next  plans  would  be:  (1)  the  distribution  of  development  gains  in 
order  to  achieve  social  justice;  (2)  to  achieve  a  faster  economic  growth;  and  (3) 
to  achieve  a  healthy  and  dynamic  national  stability. 

The  development  gains  is  distributed  by  way  of  the  "Eight  Files  of 
Equity,"  i.e.  through: 

1.  fulfilling  the  basic  needs  of  the  .people:  food,  clothing,  and  housing; 

2.  giving  equal  opportunities  in  education  and  health  services  to  the  people; 

3.  equal  distribution  of  income; 

4.  equal  employment  opportunities; 

5.  opening  equal  business  opportunities; 

6.  opening  opportunities  to  participate  in  development,  especially  for  the 
young  generation  and  women; 

7.  equal  regional  development; 

8.  opening  opportunities  to  obtain  equity. 

It  is  expected  that  in  Repelita  V  Indonesia  could  achieve  a  balanced  eco- 
nomic structure  in  which  Indonesia  would  have  a  strong  industrial  sector  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  agricultural  sector. 

Indonesia  would  enter  the  period  of  "take-off"  in  Repelita  VI.  Indonesia 
with  her  own  strength  and  abilities,  funds  and  forces  would  be  able  to  carry 
out  development  to  achieve  her  goals,  i.e.  social  welfare  and  justice  for  the 
whole  of  the  people. 

The  1984  Budget  Allocations  for  Development 

Table  2.4.  shows  the  structure  of  the  fiscal  year  1984/1985  budget.  The 
state  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1984/1985  rose  by  roughly  24  per  cent  compared 
with  the  previous  budget.  The  increase  is  rather  surprising  in  view  of  the 
government's  campaign  to  continue  with  its  belt-tightening  measures.  Many 
people  have  expected  a  more  austere  budget  to  reflect  reduced  capabilities  of 
the  government  to  earmark  the  budget.  The  main  sources  of  government 
revenues  ~  oil  export  and  taxes  —  remain  quite  uncertain.  It  is  still  hard  to 
predict  how  far  the  recovery  of  the  world  economy  will  strengthen  the  demand 
for  oil.  The  new  tax  laws  which  were  aimed  at  the  broadening  of  the  tax  base 
through  simplified  procedures  cannot  immediately  bring  about  the  intended 
results  due  to  some  postponements,  e.g.  the  execution  of  the  value  added  tax 
and  tax  pardons. 
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Table  2.4. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1984/85  AND  1985/86  IN  PERCENTAGES 


1984/85 

1985/86 

Revenues 

Domestic 

78.6 

81.1 

Taxes  from  oil 

50.4 

AQ  A 

4o.4 

Other 

28.2 

32.7 

Foreign  Sources 

1R  Q 

10." 

vnAriHl  hirPC 

nxpeiiuiiurco 

Routine 

49.1 

53.8 

Government  servants'  Salaries 

15.5 

17.9 

Materials 

6.2 

6.6 

Subsidy  to  Regions 

8.7 

11.2 

Debt  Repayments 

13.1 

15.4 

Other  (including  oil  subsidies) 

5.7 

'  2.6 

Development 

50.9 

46.2 

Rupiah  financed 

29.6 

27.5 

Foreign  Resources  (project  aid) 

21.3 

18.6 

Rp20,560.4 

Rp23^046.0 

Sources:  Indonesian  Quarterly,  vol.  XII,  no.  1,  (January  1984),  p.  4;  Sinar  Harapan,  January  7, 
1985. 


However,  the  24  per  cent  normal  increase  in  the  size  of  the  budget  is 
welcomed  to  stimulate  the  economy.  Hit  by  the  recession,  the  country's  (GDP) 
growth  declined  to  2.2  per  cent  in  1983.  The  government  expected  a  modest 
recovery  in  1984  so  that  the  GDP  could  grow  in  order  of  3  to  4  per  cent.  Im- 
provements in  the  country's  balance  of  payments'  position,  a  reasonably  com- 
fortable size  of  international  reserves,  as  well  as  more  encouraging  signs  for 
global  economic  recovery  seem  to  have  given  some  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  manage  an  increase  in  the  budget  twice  as  fast  as  the  average 
increase  over  the  last  four  years. 

The  expansionary  budget  involves  some  costs.  The  increase  in  government 
salaries  by  about  20  per  cent  -  following  a  freeze  in  two  years  —  has  been 
welcomed.  However,  prices  of  basic  commodities  have  risen,  following  the  in- 
crease in  the  prices  of  domestic  petroleum  products  to  reduce  government  sub- 
sidies to  oil,  to  less  than  half  of  the  Rp2.7  million. 

Less  distorted  domestic  oil  prices  are  a  desirable  feature  for  the  economy 
over  the  medium  term,  however,  they  cause  serious  adjustment  problems  to 
domestic  industries  in  the  short  run  and  may  discourage  new  investments.  The 
higher  cost  of  money,  as  a  result  of  the  liberalisation  of  the  banking  sector 
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(beginning  as  of  June  1983),  and  the  implementation  of  the  new  tax  laws  tend 
to  have  the  same  effect,  especially  to  private  investments.  Government  in- 
vestments on  the  other  hand,  will  be  increased  by  13  per  cent  although  this  is 
much  lower  than  the  historic  average  of  28  per  cent  per  annum  during  Repelita 
III. 

Seen  in  terms  of  percentage  increases  in  the  budget  item,  there  is  a  big  in- 
crease in  foreign  resources  to  sustain  the  budget.  During  Repelita  III  foreign 
resources  rose  by  about  19  per  cent  per  annum.  The  fiscal  year  1984/1985 
budget  projected  an  increase  of  foreign  resources  by  60  per  cent  to  compensate 
for  the  slower  growth  in  domestic  revenues.  In  this  case  the  GOI  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  funds  from  the  Inter-Government  Group  on  Indonesia 
(IGGI).  In  this  26th  meeting  at  The  Hague  on  June  14,  1983  IGGI  committed 
itself  to  provide  US$2.24  billion  with  World  Bank's  commitment  of  US$1.2 
billion-soft  loan  at  7  per  cent  interest  yearly  put  forth  through  IBRD.  Last  year 
IGGI  committed  about  US$1.92  billion.  For  1984/1985  IGGI  approved  a  loan 
totalling  US$2,462  billion. 

Involvement  of  Foreign  Entrepreneur 

Recent  developments  indicate  that  the  economic  recovery  has  not  been  ac- 
companied by  an  upturn  in  investment  (mostly  private)  as  measured  by  the 
Badan  Koordinasi  Penanaman  Modal  (BKPM,  The  Capital  Investment  Co- 
ordinating Agency)  approvals.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1984  seven  domestic 
projects,  totalling  Rp22.6  billion,  were  approved.  No  foreign  projects  were  ap- 
proved. For  the  corresponding  period  in  1983,  approvals  totalled  Rpl85.6 
billion  (domestic)  and  US$1.2  billion  (foreign)  3 

The  apparent  downturn  in  the  context  of  a  general  economic  recovery  may 
be  explained  by  the  following  factors:(l)  the  BKPM  did  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  three  strongly  growing  sectors  in  1983,  petroleum,  rice  and  utilities;  (2) 
there  may  be  an  element  of  producers  running  down  stocks,  which  ac- 
cumulated during  the  recession,  before  undertaking  new  invesments;  and  (3) 
the  business  community  appeared  to  be  adopting  a  cautious  wait-and-see  at- 
titude towards  the  new  tax  regulations,  which  included  the  abolition  of  tax 
holidays  and  investment  allowance. 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  projects  and  amount  of  capital,  manufacturing  is 
chosen  as  an  object  of  investment.  There  were  471  projects  and  US$6,487 
million  approved  foreign  investments.  In  the  field  of  forestry  with  80  projects 
and  US$569.2  million.  In  mining  with  13  projects  and  US$1,326.6  million.  In 


3Hall  Hill,  "Survey  of  Recent  Developments,"  Bulletin  of  Indonesian  Economic  Studies,  Vol. 
XX,  no.  2  (August  1984),  p.  3.  Appendix  1  shows  the  procedures  that  should  be  followed  in 
applying  an  investment. 
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financing,  insurance,  real  estate  and  business  services  with  29  projects  and 
US$260.5  million,  etc. 

The  Special  Territory  of  Jakarta  is  chosen  as  a  favourite  location  for  in- 
vestments i  e.  with  300  projects  and  US$1,905.5  million.  The  second,  West 
Java  with  156  projects  and  US$1,872.6  million.  The  third,  North  Sumatra, 
with  41  projects  and  US$1,746.9  million,  etc. 

There  is  a  tendency  that  high  quality  goods  and  services  are  more  de- 
manded by  the  people.  Textiles,  food  and  housing  of  high  quality  and  of 
varieties  of  designs  are  required  more  and  more.  Foreign  investors  could  try  to 
venture  in  these  sectors.  BKPM,  Departments  of  Industry,  Trade  and  Finance 
could  be  contacted  for  further  explorations.  Returns  on  investments  can  be  as 
high  as  30  per  cent. 


THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  US  ECONOMY,  1968-1983 

During  the  Nixon  administration  the  real  GNP  rose  from  US$1,048  billion 
in  1969  to  US$1,186  billion  in  1972.  The  industrial  production  index  (IPI)  rose 
from  11  to  120,  and  the  per  capita  real  GNP  (y)  rose  from  US$5,360  to 
US$5,650.  However  a  minor  recession  in  1970-1971  pushed  the  unemployment 
rate  from  3,5  per  cent  to  5.9  per  cent.  The  second  Nixon  (and  Ford)  ad- 
ministration, experienced  a  short  but  sharp  recession  during  1970-1971.  This 
recession  plunged  (the  IPI)  from  130  in  1973  to  118  in  1975.  The  (y)  declined 
from  US$5,920  to  US$5,700  and  the  unemployment  rate  rose  from  4.9  per  cent 
to  8.5  per  cent.  The  sharp  recession  was  precipitated  by  the  tight  monetary 
policy  instituted  to  cope  with  the  worsening  inflation,  which  was  due  to 
worldwide  crop  failure  in  1973  and  a  sudden  hike  in  OPEC  oil  price  in  1974. 
When  the  recession  was  just  underway,  the  Ford  administration  applied  fiscal 
brakes  to  reduce  the  government  budget  deficit.  The  combination  of  these 
policies  jolted  the  economy  into  deep  recession.  Relaxation  of  monetary  policy 
and  reversal  of  fiscal  policy  by  Congress  cured  the  recession. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  the  Carter  administration,  1977-1979,  output 
rose.  The  (IPI)  and  (y)  rose  to  152  and  US$6,570  respectively  in  1979.  The 
unemployment  rate  declined  to  5.8  per  cent.  However,  a  minor  recession 
developed  in  1980,  lowering  (IPI)  and  (y)  to  147  and  US$6,480  respectively 
while  the  unemployment  rate  rose  to  7.1  per  cent.  Once  again  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  recession  was  the  tight  money  policy  and  high  nominal  interest 
rate  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  engineered  to  cope  with  soaring  inflation 
which  resulted  from  the  sharp  and  sudden  rise  in  oil  prices  from  US$13.55  to 
US$  33.00.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  administration,  1981,  the 
economy  briefly  recovered,  but  then  it  relapsed  into  the  severest  and  longest 
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recession  since  the  great  depression  of  the  1930s.  The  (1PI)  and  (y)  dropped  to 
139  and  US$6,400  respectively  and  the  unemployment  rate  soared  to  9  7  ner 
cent  during  the  1982-83  period. 

A  notable  characteristic  of  the  15-year  period  is  the  steady  rise  in  inflation 
rate.  The  Kennedy  era  of  reasonable  price  stability  (1961-64  average  of  1  4  per 
cent)  was  succeeded  by  the  moderate  3.1  per  cent  inflation  of  Johnson 
(1965-68).  However,  beginning  in  1969,  the  rate  of  inflation  persisted  at  the  5 
per  cent  level,  and  it  rose  to  9.2  per  cent  in  1975.  During  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, it  increased  from  5.8  per  cent  to  9.2  per  cent.  By  that  time  inflation  had 
become  the  nation's  number  one  problem.  Inflation  rate  peaked  at  9.4  per  cent 
in  1981,  than  began  to  fall  in  subsequent  years  to  4.2  per  cent  in  1983.  The 
highest  inflation  rates  of  8.7  per  cent  to  9,2  per  cent  during  1974-75,  and  8.6 
per  cent  to  9.4  per  cent  during  the  1979-81  period,  were  preceded  by  the  sharp 
rises  of  crude  oil  price.  During  the  same  fifteen  years,  the  real  money  supply 
fluctuated  from  the  low  of  US$219  billion  to  the  high  of  US$246  billion.  The 
income  velocity  of  money  steadily  rose  from  4.6  in  1969  to  6.9  in  1981.  Then  it 
declined  to  6.5  in  1983  (see  Table  3.1.). 

Another  characteristic  of  the  1969-80  period  is  the  decline  of  the  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  from  122  (March  1973  =  100)  in  1969  to  87  in  1980.  The 
decline  was  more  (pronounced  during  the  1978-80  period  when  merchandise 
trade  in  dollars  recorded  as  US$1 4-23  billion  deficit.  This  trend  was  drastically 
reversed  in  1981.  The  index  rose  rapidly  to  125  in  1983.  This  coincided  with 
the  sharp  rise  in  real  interest  rate  in  the  US  (see  Table  3.1.). 

The  US  Federal  Government  budgets  exhibited  several  characteristic 
trends.  In  terms  of  constant  1972  dollars,  national  defence  (or  military 
spending)  steadily  declined  from  US$95  billion  in  1969  to  US$65  billion  in 
1977.  Its  relative  share  in  total  government  spending  declined  from  78  per  cent 
to  65  per  cent.  The  share  remained  at  66  per  cent  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. This  trend  was  reversed  in  1981,  moving  up  to  US$84  billion  and  71  per 
cent  respectively  in  1983  (see  Table  3.2.).  Net  transfer  payment  fluctuated  up- 
ward from  the  1969-72  average  of  US$14  billion  to  US$28  billion,  US$33 
billion,  and  US$41  billion  in  successive  four-year  periods.  Typically,  those 
years  with  high  unemployment  were  characterised  by  large  transfer  payments. 
Such  payments  amounted  to  US$41  billion  and  42  per  cent  of  the  budget  in 
1975,  when  unemployment  rose  to  8.5  per  cent  while  they  declined  to  US$28 
billion  and  27  per  cent  of  the  budget  in  1979,  when  the  unemployment  rate  was 
5.8  per  cent  (see  Table  3.2.).  The  net  interest  payment  fluctuated  between 
US$14-17  billion  during  1969-72.  From  1973,  however,  it  moved  upward 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly  after  1979,  reaching  US$41  billion.  Its  share 
in  the  budget  rose  from  13  per  cent  to  35  per  cent.  The  most  striking  statistics 
during  this  period  are  the  alarming  rises  in  the  budget  deficit  since  1970.  The 
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Table  3.1. 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INTEREST  RATES 
(in  1972  US  Dollars) 


Prime 
Interest  Rate  ' 

Value  of 
U.S.  dollars 
(March  1973 

Merchandise  Trade 
(Billion  dollars^ 

Money  Supply1 
,{M1!)'  Billion 
dollars 

income 
Velocity  of 
Money  Y/M 

Nominal 
Rate 

Real 
Rate1 

=  100) 

Export  Import  X 
(X)  (M) 

-  M 

Nixon: 

4.6 

1969 

8.0 

2.8 

122 

41 

41 

0 

235 

1  Q7H 

7.9 

2.5 

121 

46 

A  A 

44 

2 

231 

4.7 

1  0*7  1 

<  7 

0  7 

118 

45 

48 

-  3 

235 

4.8 

ly /I 

J.  / 

4.9 

\y  IL 

5.2 

1.0 

109 

49 

56 

-  6 

242 

Nixon  & 

Ford: 

5.1 

17/ J 

8.0 

2.2 

99 

67 

66 

1 

246 

ly  /4 

10.8 

2.0 

101 

85 

90 

5 

237 

5.2 

7.9 

1.4 

QS 

70 

85 

78 

''  T.  ■ 

227 

5.4 

1  Q7fi 

6.8 

L6 

106 

87 

94 

7 

228 

5.7 

Carter: 

5.9 

1977 

6.8 

1.0 

103 

86 

109 

-23 

232 

1978 

9.1 

1.7 

92 

94 

117 

-23 

233 

6.2 

1979 

12.7 

4.1 

88 

113 

130 

-17 

232 

6.4 

1980 

15.3 

6.1 

87 

126 

140 

-14 

225 

6.6 

Reagan: 

6.9 

1981 

18.9 

9.5 

103 

121 

134 

-13 

220 

1982 

14.9 

8.9 

117 

102 

120 

-18. 

219 

6.7 

1983 

10.8 

6.6 

125 

932 

1212 

-282 

236 

6,5 

1984 

> 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1984ed.,  pp.  224,  298,  331-332. 


'Real  rate  is  calculated  by  deducting  inflation  rate  (Table  2,  percentage  in  GNP  deflator)  from 
nominal  rate. 

Estimate. 


four-year  average  deficit  were  US$1 1  billion,  US$27  billion,  US$24  billion  and 
US$63  billion  for  the  successive  administrations,  rising  from  less  than  1  per 
cent  to  over  4  per  cent  of  GNP.  The  1983  deficit  was  US$85  billion  or  5.5  per 
cent  of  GNP  (see  Table  3.2.). 
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During  1969-78,  the  nominal  prime  interest  rate  ranged  from  5  2  per  cent 
to  10  8  per  cent,  but  the  inflation-adjusted  real  rates  were  from  the  low  of  0,7 
per  cent  to  the  high  of  2.8  per  cent.  However,  beginning  in  1979,  both  nominal 
Sd  real  rates  rose  rapidly,  peaking  at  18 .9  per  cent  and  9.5  per  cent  ^s« 
in  1981  and  remained  high  in  1982  before  declining  in  1983.  The  four-year 
average' interest  rate  moved  up  from  6.7  per  cent  in  1969-72  to  8.4  per  cent 
1 1  0  per  cent  and  14.9  per  cent,  while  the  real  rate  rose  from  17  per  cent  to  18 
per  cent,  3.2  per  cent  and  8.3  per  cent  respectively  during  the  successive  ad- 
ministrations. 

Some  of  the  notable  characteristics  of  the  1980-1982  period  were  the  very 
tight  money  supply  and  very  high  and  fluctuating  interest  rates.  They  were  the 
result  of  the  conscious  actions  taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  cure  the  chronic 
inflation  and  to  raise  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  The  Federal 
Reserve  attempted  to  achieve  these  objectives.  Inflation  rate  was  brought 
down  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  soared.  However,  it  paid  due  price  by  al- 
lowing the  economy  to  slide  into  a  deep  recession. 

Another  factor  which  accelerated  the  downward  plunge  of  the  economy 
was  the  series  of  fiscal  policies  undertaken  by  the  administration.  Mr.  Reagan 
wanted  to  cut  the  deficit,  to  have  stronger  military,  to  offer  tax  incentives  to 
businesses  and  individuals  to  save  and  invest,  and  to  reduce  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  economy.  In  order  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  he  cut  the  non-defense  budget.  The  defense  budget 
was  beefed  up  from  US$70  billion  to  US$84  billion  (see  Table  3. 2.). Tax  rates 
were  reduced  and  various  tax  incentives  (or  tax  expenditures)  were  effected. 
The  cut  in  non-defense  expenditures  had  an  immediate  depressing  impact  on 
the  economy  while  the  expanded  military  budget  had  a  long  gestation  period 
because  of  the  nature  of  military  hardware  it  proposed  to  augment.  The  tax 
cuts  and  tax  expenditures  immediately  affected  government  revenues,  while 
tneir  supposedly  stimulating  effects  did  not  materialise,  because  business  firms 
were  reluctant  to  invest  in  light  of  the  high  interest  rates  and  the  depressed 
economy.  The  net  result  was  that  the  fiscal  policies  enacted  were  contrac- 
tionary in  the  short-run. 

Increased  tax  savings  of  wealth  flowed  owners  into  security  investments 
rather  than  real  investments.  Widespread  unemployment  meant  increased 
unemployment  compensation  and  other  built-in  welfare  payments  to  persons. 
All  these  factors  led  to  ever-rising  budget  deficits  (see  Table  3.2.).  The  in- 
creased need  to  finance  the  deficit  pressured  interest  rates  upward.  High  in- 
terest rates  on  the  national  debt  further  aggravated  the  deficit  because  of 
higher  net  interest  payments  which  reached  US$41  billion  or  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  budget. 
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The  Impact  of  High  Interest  Rate  on  the  US  Economy 

As  can  be  inferred  from  the  Classical  and  Keynesian  theories,  the  high  real 
interest  rates  adversely  affected  (non-financial)  investment  and  sales  of  con- 
sumer durable  goods.  For  example,  net  new  residential  construction  (in  1972 
dollars)  ranged  from  US$18  billion  to  US$  41  billion  during  1969-78,  and  was 
US$36  billion  in  1978.  It  declined  to  a  mere  US$8  billion  in  1982.  Other  in- 
vestments also  suffered.  Net  private  domestic  investment  declined  from 
US$101  billion  in  1978  to  US$32  billion  in  1982.  The  index  of  production  of 
automotive  products  declined  49  per  cent  from  180  in  1978  to  109  in  January 
1982  (1969=  100  seasonally  adjusted),  and  the  index  for  home  goods  declined 
from  148  to  126.  Other  consumer  durable  goods  were  similarly  affected.  The 
decline  in  industrial  production  was  accompanied  by  a  high  unemployment 
rate  of  10.7  per  cent  and  a  lower  industrial  capacity  utilisation  rate  of  67  per 
cent  toward  the  end  of  1982.  The  high  interest  rate  together  with  depressed 
economic  conditions  led  financial  institutions  to  divert  loanable  funds  to  in- 
vest in  risk-free  US  government  security  with  the  assured  high  real  rate  of 
return. 

Stock  prices  plummeted  as  the  interest  rate  soared  to  new  records.  Is- 
suance of  bonds  at  such  high  interest  rates  was  neither  advisable  nor  feasible. 
Many  non-financial  institutions  faced  liquidity  crises.  Record  number  of 
bankruptcies  followed.  In  the  midst  of  the  depressed  economy,  only  those 
stores  catering  to  wealthy  people  and  defense  industry  thrived.  The  high  in- 
terest rate  offered  a  bonanza  for  those  who  had  money.  A  millionaire  quickly 
became  a  multimillionaire  in  a  few  years.  At  a  24  per  cent  rate  of  return,  the 
principle  would  double  in  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  those  heavily  in  debt 
suffered  the  crushing  burden  of  debt.  A  massive  redistribution  of  income  took 
place.  The  defence  industry  thrived  because  of  the  surge  in  military  contracts. 
This  sector  provided  the  initial  pump-priming  for  the  eventual  recovery  after 
one  or  two  years  time-lag.  The  high  real  interest  rate  offered  by  US  government 
securities  attracted  a  huge  influx  of  foreign  capital.  As  of  November  1983,  the 
US  rate  was  over  3  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  its  trading  partners. 

This  increased  demand  for  the  US  dollar  led  to  its  higher  foreign  exchange 
value.  Capital  fight  from  developing  countries  and  speculative  demand  for  US 
dollars  joined  the  bandwagon,  further  increasing  the  demand  for  dollar.  The 
pro-business  Reagan  Administration  enticed  foreign  wealth  owners  to  seek  in- 
vestment safe-haven  in  the  US.  Such  capital  inflow  facilitated  the  financing  of 
the  US  government  deficit,  and  took  some  pressure  off  the  money  market.  The 
dollar  appreciated  by  44  per  cent  from  1980  to  1983. 
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The  Impact  of  High  Interest  Rate  on  the  World  Economy 

The  combination  of  high  interest  rate  and  favourable  portfolio  investment 
climate  in  the  US  attracted  foreign  capital  to  the  US.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
outflow  of  money  capital,  other  nations  were  forced  to  raise  their  interest  rates. 
The  end  result  was  that  the  loss  of  money  capital  and  high  interest  rate 
dampened  non-financial  investment  activities1  in  those  economies. 

The  huge  foreign  portfolio  involvement  in  the  US  meant  high  demand  for 
the  US  dollar,  pushing  up  its  exchange  value.  This  induced  speculative  in- 
vestments in  dollars  and  lured  money  otherwise  invested  in  precious  metal 
and  other  commodities,  depressing  the  prices  of  these  commodities,  including 
raw  materials.  In  turn,  this  further  increased  investments  in  dollar- 
denominated  portfolios,  and  created  further  demand  for  the  US  dollar  and 
further  upward  movement  of  its  exchange  value. 

The  high  interest  rates  and  high  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  had 
the  following  consequences.  The  nations  which  had  high  foreign  indebtedness, 
such  as  Brazil  and  Mexico,  encountered  debt-crisis.  These  nations  borrowed 
money  on  a  floating  interest  rate  tried  to  the  US  prime  rate  or  LIBO  rate. 
When  the  interest  rate  was  low  and  exports  to  the  US  market  were  increasing, 
even  US$30  billion  debt  outstanding  did  not  matter  much.  However,  when  the 
nominal  and  real  rates  soared  to  18  per  cent  and  9  per  cent  respectively,  and 
their  exports  declined  because  of  the  worldwide  recession  and  the  US  import 
restrictions,  those  heavily  indebted  developing  countries  found  themselves  in 
severe  liquidity  crises.  At  15  per  cent,  the  annual  interest  payment  on  US$40 
billion  debt  is  US$6  billion,  compared  to  only  US$2  billion  if  the  rate  is  5  per 
cent.  If  left  to  compound,  the  US$40  billion  debt  would  become  US$80  billion 
in  less  than  five  years.  The  depressed  export  market  during  1980-82  created  fur- 
ther crises  for  these  export-dependent  countries.  A  series  of  belt-tightening 
measures  undertaken  in  these  countries  further  weakened  the  already  de- 
pressed world  economy.  In  this  way,  the  prolonged  recession  and  high  interest 
rates  in  the  US  adversely  affected  the  world  economy  during  the  1980-82 
period.  Faced  with  a  deepening  economic  crises,  the  Federal  Reserve  aban- 
doned the  monetarist  policy  in  Summer  1982.  This  contributed  toward 
lowering  the  interest  rate  and  helping  the  US  economy  to  turn  around. 

The  continually  high  exchange  value  of  the  US  dollar  blessed  those  export- 
oriented  countries  like  Japan,  Canada,  Korea  and  Taiwan.  The  high  US  dollar 
means  lower  dollar  prices  for  those  goods  exported  to  the  US  Indonesian  export 
also  picked  up,  improving  its  balance  pf  payments  position.  Non-oil  and  gas 
exports  Increased  33  per  cent,  from  US$3.9  billion  in  1982/83  to  US$  5.2  billion 
in  1983/84.  The  high  US  dollar  value  is  contributing  toward  a  lower  inflation 
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rate  in  the  US  thanks  to  the  import  of  cheap  foreign  raw  materials  and  other 
consumer  goods.  The  US  price  stability  is  further  enhancing  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  US  dollar.  The  Indonesian  government  devaluates  its 
rupiah  by  27  per  cent  in  March  1983,  and  deregulated  the  banking  system  in 
June  1983,  allowing  deposit  interest  rates  to  seek  high  enough  levels  to  prevent 
further  outflow  of  money  capital. 


The  Recovery  of  the  US  Economy 

There  were  several  factors  responsible  for  the  recovery  of  the  US  economy. 
The  first  and  most  important  one  was  the  fiscal  stimulus  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  increased  government  expenditures  in  the  form  of 
military  spending,  and  the  amounting  federal  budget  deficits,  offered  a  classic 
Keynesian  remedy  for  the  anemic  economy  (see  Table  3.2.).  The  second  and 
equally  important  one  was  the  change  in  the  monetary  policy.  The  Federal 
Reserve  abandoned  the  rigid  money  supply  targeting  and  shifted  to  GNP 
targeting,  allowing  a  more  flexible  money  supply  to  meet  the  economic  condi- 
tions. On  the  demand  side,  the  weak  economy  demanded  less  credit,  and  the 
inflow  of  foreign  capital  reduced  the  pressure  coming  from  the  government 
deficit.  The  real  and  nominal  interest  rates  moderated.  Also,  the  financial  in- 
stitutions came  up  with  innovative  "floating-interest  notes."  This  innovation 
reduced  the  harm  the  very  high  and  fluctuating  interest  rates  brought  to  the 
economy.  These  developments  greatly  facilitated  the  economic  recovery. 
These  are  highly  visible  surface  phenomena.  However,  some  underlying  fac- 
tors played  very  important  roles  in  halting  a  further  downward  slide  of  the 
economy  into  depression.  The  basic  health  and  vitality  of  the  US  economy, 
the  built-instabilisers,  and  the  basic  logic  of  the  market  economy  were  those 
factors.  The  US  economy  is  endowed  with  rich  natural  resources,  abundant 
capital  resources,  highest  technology  and  know-how.  In  addition  it  is  blessed 
with  a  resourceful  population  and  efficient  institutions. 

When  the  administration  erred,  the  Congres  overrode,  and  the  monetary 
authority  responded  to  the  just  criticism  by  correcting  its  own  mistake.  The 
unemployment  compensation  and  other  safeguards,  past  accumulation  of  in- 
dividual savings,  and  the  tax  laws  allowing  write-off  of  losses,  all  played  a  part- 
in  alleviating  the  hardship  brought  by  the  recession.  Then  the  logic  of  the 
market  economy  took  over.  When  the  chill  of  recession  came,  business  became- 
more  cost-efficient,  and  individual  workers  became  better  employees  with  less 
demand  for  higher  wages.  When  the  excess  inventories  were  drawn  down  to 
bare  bones,  new  orders  began  to  come  in  again;  The  economy  began  to  surge 
from  its  lowest  ebb-tide,  with  a  renewed  vigour.  This  is  the  way  US  economy 
has  recovered.  In  its  wake,  the  world  economy  is  also  recovering. 
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The  prolonged  inflation  in  the  US  and  elsewhere  led  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
adoot  during  1979-82,  a  radical  "money  supply"  as  the  major,  if  not  only, 
guide'  allowing  interest  rate  to  seek  its  own  levels.  This  policy  produced 
sharply  fluctuating  and  extremely  high  interest  rates. The  unprecedentedly  high 
real  as  well  as  nominal  Interest  rates  plunged  the  US  and  world  economy  into 
the  deepest  and  most  prolonged  recession  since  the  great  depression.  The  ac- 
companying high  and  rising  exchange  value  of  the  US  dollar  absorbed  money 
capital  from  Europe  and  other  countries,  draining  their  financial  resources 
and  driving  up  their  interest  rates.  Liquidity  crises  in  developing  countries 
followed.  The  abandonment  of  the  "money  supply  only"  policy  since  Summer 
1982,  paved  the  way  for  recovery  in  the  US.  Its  recovery  and  the  high  value  of 
the  US  dollar  helped  other  countries  to  increase  their  exports  to  the  US.  Even- 
tually, the  world  economy  itself  began  to  recover  from  the  recession. 

The  lesson  of  the  immediate  past  suggest  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
watch  both  the  money  supply  and  the  interest  rate.  As  Samuelson  reportedly 
said,  "God  gave  the  monetary  authority  two  eyes  to  watch  both  the  money 
supply  and  the  interest  rate."  The  Federal  Reserve  added  GNP  as  an  additional 
guide.  This  is  a  welcome  move,  as  it  is  important  to  watch  both  the  supply  of 
and  demand  for  money.  However,  interest  rate  is  a  more  comprehensive 
barometer,  reflecting  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  Therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Reserve  watch  the  three  indicators:  the  money  supply, 
GNP,  and  interest  rate.  The  Federal  Fund's  rate  was  used  prior  to  1979  as  a 
policy  guide.  Its  use  is  not  recommended  as  it  is  an  overnight  borrowing  rate, 
which  fluctuates  too  widely,  and  is  a  nominal  rather  than  a  real  rate.  In  its 
place,  the  real  rate  (the  commercial  prime  rate  adjusted  by  the  GNP  deflator) 
is  recommended.  The  use  of  these  three  indicators  should  help  to  formulate 
monetary  policy  in  order  to  maintain  economic  environment. 

The  current  high  US  dollar  exchange  value  stems  partially  from  the  vitality 
and  staying  power  of  the  US  economy  and  the  sanctuary  it  offers  to  those  who 
possess  wealth,  and  its  unique  feature  in  the  world  monetary  system,  a  default- 
free  fiat  money  emerging  as  the  world  currency  widely  accepted  everywhere. 
However,  the  high  real  interest  rate  prevailing  in  the  US  is  no  doubt  the  major 
cause.  To  that  extent,  it  is  vulnerable.  The  high  real  interest  rate  distributes  in- 
come toward  that  class  of  people  who  invest  in  financial  assets.  One  major 
source  of  high  real  interest  is  increased  military  spending  financed  by  con- 
tinuous budget  deficit.  The  huge  annual  budget  deficit  cannot  be  maintained 
forever  without  dire  consequences.  To  that  extent  there  is  a  limit  to  how  long 
high  real  interest  rate,  the  rising  value  of  the  US  dollar,  and  capital  inflow  can 
be  maintained.  When  a  reversal  takes  place,  the  world  will  likely  face  a  serious 
economic: crisis.  The  longer  the  present  trend  continues  the  more  severe  theicon- 
sequences  will  be.  All  these  interrelated  factors  deserve  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration. 
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INDONESIA-US  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

Economic  relations  between  Indonesia  and  the  United  States  consist  of  (1) 
trade  relationships,  (2)  direct  investment  and  transfer  of  technology  of  the  US 
in  Indonesia,  (3)  grants  and  loans  from  US  to  Indonesia,  and  (4)  others. 

Trade  Relationships 

The  balance  of  trade  of  Indonesia  with  the  US  within  a  5  year  period 
showed  an  advantage  for  Indonesia.  In  1979  export  of  Indonesia  to  US  was 
US$3,171  million  and  her  import  from  the  US  was  only  US$1,028  million  or  a 
surplus  for  Indonesia  amounting  to  US$2,143  million.  Export  of  Indonesia  to 
the  US  in  1981  became  US$4,852  million  and  her  import  from  the  US  was  only 
US$1,795  million  or  a  surplus  of  US$3,057.  In  1982  export  of  Indonesia  to  the 
US  declined  to  US$3,546  million  and  her  import  from  the  US  rose  to  US$2,41 1 
million  and  still  there  was  a  surplus  of  US$1,135  million.  In  1983  the  value  of 
Indonesia's  export  rose  to  US$4,267  million  and  her  import  has  increased  as 
well  to  US$2,534  million  so  that  a  surplus  of  US$1,733  million  existed.  Until 
October  1984,  Indonesia's  export  was  US$3,878  million  and  her  import  was 
US$2,043  million.  A  surplus  of  US$1,835  million  was  created  (see  Table  4.1.). 

Commodities  exported  to  the  US,  beside  oil,  were  rubber,  coffee,  clothing, 
pepper,  rattan,  palm-oil,  plywood,  tea,  handicrafts  and  clove  cigarettes.  In- 
donesia imported  capital  goods,  i.e.  industrial  equipments,  machineries,  and 
industrial  raw  materials/chemicals  from  the  US. 

Table  4.1. 


TRADE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  INDONESIA  AND  THE  US,  1979-OCT.  1984, 

(in  million  US$) 


Year 

Export  of  Indonesia 
to  US 

Import  of  Indonesia 
from  US 

Surplus/Deficit 

1979 

3,171 

1,028 

2,148 

1980 

n.a 

n.a 

n.a 

1981 

4,852 

1,795 

3,057 

1982 

3,546 

2,411 

1,135 

1983 

4,267 

2,534 

1,733 

1984  (October) 

3,878 

2,043 

1,835 

Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


US  Direct  Investment  In  Indonesia 

Direct  investment  in  Indonesia  proposed  by  the  US  up  to  1984  from  1967, 
amounted  to  US$754,9  million  consisting  of  95  projects  ranging  from 
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agricultural,  industrial,  mining  and  service  projects.  US  direct  investment  in 
Indonesia  was  third  after  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

US  Loans  and  Grants  to  Indonesia 

US  loans  and  grants  to  Indonesia  can  be  seen  in  Table  4.2. 

Table  4.2. 

U.S  LOANS  AND  GRANTS  TO  INDONESIA 
(in  million  US$)  FROM  1974/75-1981/82 


Year 

Loans 

Grants 

1974/75 

96 

n.a 

1975/76 

1,005 

n.a 

1976/77 

440 

n.a 

1977/78 

239 

20 

1978/79 

271 

23 

1979/80 

262 

31 

1980/81 

253 

46 

1981/82 

140 

35 

Source:  Bank  Indonesia. 


Economic  Cooperation 

Economic  co-operation  between  Indonesia  and  the  US  can  be  strengthened 
in  the  area  of  agricultural  and  renewable  resources,  minerals  and  energy,  trade 
and  foreign  investments,  technology  transfer  and  other  capital  flows. 

Export  of  agricultural  produce  such  as  rubber,  tea,  coffee,  and  palm-oil 
from  Indonesia  to  the  US  can  be  enhanced.  However,  the  quality  should  be 
improved.  The  US,  on  the  other  hand,  can  assist  Indonesia  in  the  management 
of  agricultural  resources  such  as  fisheries. 

The  US  can  continue  its  import  of  oil  from  Indonesia  and  in  turn  help  In- 
donesia v/ith  her  exploration  activities  in  oil  and  coal,  and  it  can  also  help 
reverse  the  trend  towards  protectionism.  To  the  developing  countries  GATT 
seemed  to  be  frustratingly  leading  them  to  UNCTAD  but  it  has  also  failed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  developing  countries.  The  bilateral  trade  system  which 
encourages  the  use  of  trade  policy  to  promote  economic  growth  and  serves  the 
needs  of  all  countries,  regardless  of  their  stage  of  development,  should  be 
designed  on  the  basis  of  non-discrimination  as  the  dominant  operating  mode. 
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The  US  should  stop  being  a  net  capital  importer  because  it  could  have 
serious  regional  implications.  Indonesia  should  also  take  a  more  disciplined, 
less  stimulating  approach  to  policy  and  attempt  to  reduce  budgetary  deficits 
and  to  restore  her  viable  external  payments  position.  More  foreign  direct  in- 
vestments should  be  attracted  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  better  balance  between 
debt  and  non-debt  creating  capital  flows.  More  liberalisation  of  the  financial 
system  should  be  pursued.  The  role  of  financial  institutions  in  the  regions 
should  be  encouraged. 

In  the  case  of  technology  transfer,  Indonesia  can  take  steps  to  reduce  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  for  international  investors.  These  include  simplifying 
and  reducing  the  number  of  regulations  concerning  foreign  investments.  On 
the  other  hand,  US  multinationals  could  increase  their  education  and  training 
programmes,  co-operative  research  and  development  programmes  involving 
governmental  sponsorship  as  well. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  still  many  things  that  can  be  done  to  increase  economic  co- 
operation between  Indonesia  and  the  US.  Information  networks  should  be 
established  to  provide  data  for  top  level  decision  making  for  mutual  benefits. 
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Indonesia-India  Bilateral  Relations 


Kirdi  DIPOYUDO 


The  focus  of  attention  in  this  paper  is  placed  on  the  current  relations  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  India.  In  order  to  appreciate  them  better,  one  has 
however  to  go  back  briefly  to  the  past.  The  author  proposes  to  dwell  briefly  on 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  in  the  past  with  a  view  to  providing  a 
background  to  the  subject  concerned.  A  discussion  is  presented  concerning  the 
various  stages  in  the  development  of  relations  between  Indonesia  and  India  as 
well  as  on  outline  of  the  scope  of  their  possible  future  relations  with  a  view  to 
securing  mutually  beneficial  results. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  RELATIONS 

Relations  between  Indonesia  and  India  date  back  from  the  fifth  century 
when  Indian  traders  came  to  Indonesia  to  trade  in  gold,  sandalwood  and 
spices,  bringing  with  them  their  culture  and  religion.  In  the  proces  they 
exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country  with 
which  new  relations  were  established.  The  Kingdom  of  Srivijaya  in  Sumatra 
and  that  of  Mataram  in  Central  Java  were  strongly  influenced  by  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism.  The  Ramayana  and  Mahabarata  epics  with  their  mythology 
and  philosophy  became  part  of  the  life  of  the  people.1 

The  building  up  of  empires  by  the  Western  powers  in  Asia  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  however,  separated  Indonesia  from  India. 

Paper  presented  at  the  Fourth  Indonesia-India  Conference,  Jakarta,  August  19-20,  1985,  spon- 
sored by  the  Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS,  Jakarta),  and  the  Institute  for 
Defence  Studies  and  Analyses  (IDSA,  New  Delhi).  Dr.  Kirdi  Dipoyudo  is  our  Editor. 

'Robert  Van  Niel,  "The  Course  of  Indonesia  History,"  in  Ruth  T.  McVey  (ed.),  Indonesia 
(New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press?  1963),  pp.  272-273. 
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The  close  relations  between  them  were  broken  off.  Indonesia  became  a  colony 
of  the  Dutch  and  India  came  under  the  British  rule.  Nevertheless,  the  bonds 
between  the  two  nations  were  never  completely  severed.  Indian  culture  has 
made  a  very  deep  inprint  on  the  Indonesian  society,  particularly  on  the  islands 
of  Java  and  Bali.  Certain  aspects  of  Indian  culture,  including  its  literature, 
mysticism  and  asceticism,  are  still  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people  of  Central 
Java.  Their  religion  is  a  syncretism  between  Hinduism-Buddhism  and  Islam. 
A  number  of  Indonesians,  particularly  on  the  island  of  Bali,  are  still  Hindus. 
All  that  is  a  living  reminder  of  the  interaction  between  Indonesia  and  India 
since  the  fifth  century.2 


RESUMPTION  OF  RELATIONS 

The  new  leaders  of  Indonesia  and  India  were  determined  to  renew  the  rela- 
tionship that  had  been  broken  off  by  the  intervention  of  the  colonial  powers. 
With  a  new  awareness  of  sharing  the  same  culture  and  historical  background, 
and  of  having  suffered  the  same  colonial  oppression  and  exploitation,  the  new 
Indonesian  nationalist  leaders  and  the  first  President  of  Indonesia,  once  said 
that  the  great  poet  Tagore  inspired  him  as  a  beginner  in  the  nationalist  move- 
ment and  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  imbued  him  with  the  courage  and  conviction 
to  carry  the  struggle  to  its  logical  end,  that  is  independent  Indonesia.3 

The  new  leaders  of  Indonesia  and  India  were  determined  to  renew  the  rela- 
tionship that  had  been  broken  off  by  the  intervention  of  the  colonial  powers. 
With  a  new  awareness  of  sharing  the  same  cultural  and  historical  background, 
and  of  having  suffered  the  same  colonial  oppression  and  exploitation,  the  new 
leaders  showed  a  sense  of  solidarity  and  a  desire  to  help  each  other  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  building  of  their  respective  countries.4 

The  new  Republic  of  Indonesia  proclaimed  by  Soekarno  and  Hatta  on  17th 
August  1945,  had  to  defend  its  independence  against  the  Dutch  who  attempted 
to  restore  their  rule  over  Indonesia  and  with  the  help  of  the  Briiish  who  were 
charged  with  the  disarmament  and  repatriation  of  the  Japanese  troops.  India 
openly  and  strongly  supported  Indonesia  and  appealed  to  other  nations  to  ac- 
cord immediate  international  recognition  to  her  independence.  In  a  speech 
broadcast  on  7th  September  1946,  just  five  days  after  the  formation  of  the  In- 

2Ide  Anak  Agung  Gde  Agung,  Twenty  Years  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy  1945-1965  (The 
Hague:  Mouton  &  Co.,  1973)  pp.  507-508. 

3Frieifclly  Relations:  Indonesia-India  (Ministry  of  Information,  Republic  of  Indonesia,  1958), 
Special  Issue  No.  27,  p.  7. 

4Agung,  Twenty  Years,  p.  508. 
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dian  Interim-Government,  Nehru  said:  "India  has  followed  with  anxious  in- 
terest the  struggle  of  the  Indonesians  for  freedom  and  to  them  we  send  our 
good  wishes."5 

At  the  Asian-Relations  Conference  held  in  New  Delhi  on  23rd  March  -  2nd 
April  1947  within  the  framework  of  Asian  solidarity,  India  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  champion  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Asia.  Nehru  .advocated  the  Indone- 
sian case  and  made  it  a  larger  issue  demanding  attention  from  those  nations 
who  believed  in  freedom.  Welcoming  the  Indonesian  delegation  under  the 
leadership  of  Shahrir  on  1st  April  1947,  he  observed  that  Indonesia  was 
playing  an  important  role  in  Asian  and  Worlf  affairs  in  recent  years  and  that 
Indonesia's  participation  was  of  considerable  significance  for  the  conference 
as  well  as  for  India.6 

India  reacted  sharply  to  the  military  action  launched  by  the  Dutch  against 
Indonesia  on  17th  July  1947.  After  counselling  with  Shahrir  who  flew  to  New 
Delhi  on  22nd  July  1947,  Nehru  strongly  condemned  the  Dutch  action  saying: 
"No  European  country,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  any  business  to  set  its  army  in 
Asia  against  the  people  of  Asia."7  Four  days  later,  India  announced  her  deci- 
sion to  ban  Dutch  air  services  over  her  territory.  Jointly  with  Australia  she 
submitted  the  Indonesian  question  to  the  United  Nations.  In  a  letter  to  the  UN 
Secretary  General,  Nehru  pointed  out  that  the  Dutch  military  action  had  en- 
dangered international  peace,  he  therefore  called  upon  the  Security  Council  to 
take  apropriate  measures.8 

India  also  denounced  the  second  military  action  launched  by  the  Dutch 
against  Indonesia  on  18th  December  1949,  and  initiated  a  move  to  make  the 
issue  of  Indonesia's  independence  a  question  of  common  concern  to  all  Asian 
countries  and  the  international  community  as  well.  She  organised  an  18-nation 
conference  on  Indonesia  in  New  Delhi  on  20th  January  1949.  The  conference 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  implementation  of  a  cease  fire,  the  withdrawal 
of  Dutch  troops,  the  immediate  release  of  Indonesian  leaders  and  requested 
the  Security  Council  to  take  the  necessary  steps.9  Taking  this  resolution 
into  account,  the  great  powers  and  the  Security  Council  were  urged  to  find  a 


3Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India's  Foreign  Policy.  Selected  Speeches,  September  1946  -  April  1961 
(Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  Government  of  India,  1983),  p.  3. 

6 Asian  Relations,  Being  A  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Documentation  of  the  First  Asian 
Relations  Conference,  New  Delhi,  March-April  1947  (New  Delhi:  Asian  Relations  Organization, 
1948),  pp.  22  and  79. 

7Quoted  from  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  p.  32. 

^Security  Council  Official  Records  (1947),  Supplement  no.  16,  Annexure  41,  p.  50. 
9G.H.  Jansen,  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro-Asian  States  (New  York:  Praeger,  1966),  p.  89. 
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negotiated  settlement  of  the  conflict  and  set  up  a  commission  for  Indonesia  to 
help  settle  the  dispute.  These  efforts  eventually  resulted  in  the  convening  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  August  1949.  On  1st  November 
1949  an  agreement  was  reached  on  Indonesia's  independence  and  on  27th 
December  1949  the  Dutch  formally  recognised  Indonesia's  sovereignty.10 

Relations  between  Indonesia  and  India  were  strengthened  by  their  com- 
mon approach  to  world  affairs.  The  two  countries  co-operated  very  closely  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  The  foreign  policy  of  Indonesia  and  India  was  based 
on  the  principle  of  non-alignment  and  was  converged  with  one  purpose:  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  and  disentanglement  from  the  two  power  blocs  in 
the  cold  war.  The  close  co-operation  between  the  two  countries  at  that  time 
was  manifested  in  the  signing  .of  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  in  March  1951, 
stipulating  a  perpetual  peace  and  unalterable  friendship.11 

On  28th  April  -  2nd  May  1954,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India,  Indonesia, 
Burma,  Sri  Langka  and  Pakistan  met  in  Colombo  to  express  their  collective 
views  on  current  issues  of  the  day  and  to  call  on  the  great  powers  to  bring 
about  peace  in  Indochina..  They  called  for  a  speedy  cease  fire  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Indochinese  countries.  At  this  conference,  Indonesia  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  larger  conference  of  Asian  and  African  countries  to  express 
the  collective  will  of  the  newly  independent  nations  to  assert  themselves  in 
world  affairs.  The  conference  discussed  the  matter  and  favoured  the  proposal 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Indonesia  was  to  explore  the  possibility  of  such  a 
conference.12  During  his  visit  to  India  in  September  1954,  Premier  Ali  Sastro- 
amidjojo  obtained  the  support  of  PM  Nehru.  The  two  Premiers  thus  played  an 
important  role  in  the  convening  of  the  Afro- Asian  Conference  in  Bandung  in 
April  1955. 13 

The  Bandung  Conference  itself  in  which  29  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  par- 
ticipated was  an  assertion  of  their  independent  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  as  well  as  a  demonstration  of  their  solidarity  and  their  desire  for 
world  peace.  At  the  opening  session  President  Soekarno  pleaded  for  the 
eradication  of  colonialism,  while  PM  Nehru  observed  at  the  closing  session: 
"if  anything  that  Asia  wants  to  tell  them  it  is  this:  no  dictation  there  is  going  to 
be  in  the  future;  no  'yes-men'  in  Asia  ...  or  in  Africa."14 

10See  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  pp.  59,  67-70. 

uIbid.,  pp.  508-509. 

12See  Jansen,  Nonalignment,  p.  414. 

l3See  Roeslan  Abdulgani,  The  Bandung  Connection.  Konperensi  Asia-Afrika  di  Bandung 
Tahun  1955  (Jakarta:  Gunung  Agung,  1980),  p.  19;  and  Foreign  Policy  of  India:  Texts  and 
Documents  1947-1959  (New  Delhi,  1959),  p.  117. 

14For  Nehru's  speech  see  appendix  in  George  McTurnan  Kahin,  The  Asian-African  Con- 
ference (Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1956),  p.  73. 
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The  relationship  between  Indonesia  and  India  in  the  fifties  was  also 
strengthened  by  bilateral  co-operation  between  the  two  countries,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  the  armed  forces.  India  extended  help  to  Indonesia  in  this  field 
and  contributed  to  improve  the  technical  skill  of  the  personnel  from  the  ser- 
vices, in  particular  from  the  air  force.15 

India's  goodwill  for  Indonesia  was  also  demonstrated  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  was  threatened  by  the  "Permesta"  rebellion  in  1958.  India  showed  her 
sympathy  with  Indonesia's  efforts  to  preserve  her  unity.1 

To  sum  up,  relations  between  Indonesia  and  India  during  the  fifties  de- 
veloped gradually  into  mutual  co-operation  based  on  the  goodwill  for  each 
other.  This  was  strengthened  by  the  common  approach  to  international  issues 
which  threatened  international  peace  and  security. 


A  COOLING-OFF  IN  RELATIONS 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  sixties  saw  a  cooling-off  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  India.  This  was  due  to  various  factors  leading  to  a  series 
of  misunderstandings.  One  of  the  important  factors  of  this  reversal  was  the 
changing  perception  of  national  priorities  in  Indonesia. 

Under  the  "guided  democracy"  adopted  by  President  Soekarno,  Indo- 
nesia's foreign  policy  received  a  new  emphasis  and  a  different  character.  It 
had  as  its  hallmark  a  militant  drive  against  colonialism  and  imperialism  in 
order  that  Indonesia  might  emerge  as  the  leader  of  the  non-aligned  countries 
and  thus  achieve  prestige  in  the  world.  President  Soekarno  said  in  this  regard: 
"In  the  relations  between  the  Republic  and  the  outside  world  too,  we  continue 
to  hold  fast  to  the  basic  spirit  of  the  revolution,  that  is,  to  gather  all  national 
and  international  forces  to  fight  against  and  finally  to  wipe  out  imperialism 
and  colonialism,  wherever  they  are  and  in  whatever  form  they  may  appear.  In 
particular,  we  are  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  struggle  to  liberate  West-Irian, 
because  in  West-Irian  imperialism-colonialism  is  lodged  in  our  own  flesh  and 
blood."17 

President  Soekarno  introduced  his  new  outlook  in  world  affairs  and  the 
position  of  the  newly  independent  nations  in  his  speech  at  the  UN  General 

"See  K.N.  Ramachandran,  "India-Indonesia  Relations,"  in  K.  Subrahmanyam  (ed.),  Self 
Reliance  and  National  Resilience,  New  Delhi,  1975,  pp.  145-146. 

i6Ibid.,  pp.  146-147. 

l7Soekarno,  Toward  Freedom  and  the  Dignity  of  Man.  A  Collection  of  Five  Speeches  by  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  (Jakarta:  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Republic  of  Indonesia,  1961),  p.  106. 
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Assembly  on  30th  September  1960.  He  urged  the  newly  independent  nations  to 
build  the  world  anew  because  in  his  opinion:  "We  live,  all  of  us,  and  every- 
where in  the  world,  in  the  time  of  the  building  of  nations  and  the  breaking  of 
empires.  This  is  the  era  of  emerging  nations  and  the  turbulence  of  na- 
tionalism."18 His  speech  was  imbued  by  a  determination  to  lead  a  fight 
against  imperialism  and  colonialism,  and  by  doing  so  to  become  the  leader  of 
the  emerging  nations  in  their  struggle  for  a  new  world  based  on  freedom,  peace 
and  social  justice.19 

The  enactment  of  a  new  foreign  policy  came  into  the  open  during  the  Non- 
Aligned  Conference  at  Belgrade  in  September  1961.  The  idea  of  "new 
emerging  forces"  became  the  main  focus  of  President  Soekarno's  speeches. 
He  was  of  the  opinon  that  the  antithetical  nature  of  those  two  forces  would 
lead  to  an  inevitable  struggle  between  them,  which  finally  would  result  in  the 
victory  of  the  new  emerging  forces.20 

At  this  conference  the  rift  between  Indonesia  and  India  emerged  for  the 
first  time  into  the  open.  Being  obsessed  by  the  struggle  for  independence  and 
justice  of  the  new  emerging  nations  against  the  old  established  forces  of 
domination  and  exploitation,  President  Soekarno  was  very  much  offended 
when  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  in  his  speech,  was  belittling  the  danger  of 
colonialism  and  emphasising  as  the  first  duty  of  the  conference  the  creation  of 
the  right  and  proper  climate  to  make  it  possible  for  the  two  superpowers  to 
negotiate  in  order  to  prevent  war  and  to  reduce  tensions.  He  considered 
Nehru's  assertion  a  repudiation  of  his  own  thesis  concerning  the  function  of 
the  non-aligned  nations.21  The  differences  between  the  two  leaders,  however, 
were  not  of  a  substantial  character,  but  rather  a  matter  of  priorities. 

Besides  these  differences,  there  were  many  underlying  factors  which  had 
troubled  the  relations  between  them.  Nehru's  drive  at  the  Bandung  Conference 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  Afro-Asian  nations  and  his  paternalistic  attitude 
of  knowing  things  better  than  others,  had  been  very  much  resented  by  many 
participants  and  in  particular  by  Indonesia.  Later,  President  Soekarno  gave 
a  new  shape  to  Indonesia's  foreign  policy,  his  primary  aim  was  to  assert  In- 
donesia's role  in  world  affairs  and  to  bid  for  the  leadership  of  the  Asian  and 
African  countries.  This  was  the  reason  why  he  persistently  tried  to  convene  a 
second  Afro-Asian  conference.  But  his  idea  had  long  been  torpedoed,  and  the 
greatest  opponent  to  it  was  Mr.  Nehru,  who  saw  no  benefit  to  be  gained  from 


lsIbid.,  p.  123. 

19See  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  p.  287. 
^Ibid.,  p.  314. 
21Ibid.,  p.  332. 
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holding  such  a  large-scale  conference  and  foresaw  nothing  but  a  display  of 
dissention  among  the  participating  countries  which  would  harm  the  fragile 
Afro-Asian  unity.  President  Soekarno  had  been  deeply  hurt  by  this  attitude  of 
Mr.  Nehru,  and  since  then  relations-  between  the  two  leaders  were  getting 
cooler  and  cooler.22 

The  Belgrade  Conference  can  be^regarded  as  the  point  at  which  relations 
between  Indonesia  and  India  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  After  the  open  clash 
Ibetween  Soekarno  and  Nehru,  the  two  countries  lost  the  closeness  of  the 
;  fifties.  The  wide  rift  between  them  came  tragically  to  the  surface  after  the 
(Chinese  aggression  against  India  in  September  1962.  The  Indonesian  hesitancy 
ito  condemn  the  blatant  Chinese  aggression  was  a  confirmation  of  Indonesia's 
i  attitude  towards  India.  Apparently  Indonesia  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  her 
I  blooming  relationship  with  China  and  to  side  with  India  only  because  India 
I  had  been  very  closely  linked  to  her,  culturally,  since  the  fifth  century,  nor 
1  because  India  had  always  supported  Indonesia  during  the  dark  days  of  her 
i  struggle  for  independence  against  the  Dutch  efforts  to  re-instate  her  colonial 
irule.23 

Sharper  differences  of  opinion  between  Indonesia  and  India  emerged  over 
i  the  question  of  Malaysia,  against  which  Indonesia  had  launched  her  confron- 
i  tation  policy.  India,  however,  had  recognised  Malaysia  as  from  the  time  of  her 
;  proclamation  and  bacame  a  champion  of  her  cause.  As  a  result,  Indonesia- 
j  India  relations  deteriorated  further.24 

Another  bone  of  contention  was  the  idea  of  convening  a  second  Afro- 
.  Asian  conference.  President  Soekarno  had  long  clamoured  for  such  a  con- 
ference. The  First  Afro-Asian  Conference  in  Bandung  had  brought  fame  and 
|  prestige  to  Indonesia  and  could  be  considered  the  starting  point  of  Indonesia's 
;  active  role  in  world  affairs.  President  Soekarno  was  determined  to  have  a 
:  second  conference  and  for  this  reason  seized  every  opportunity  to  induce 
.Asian  and  African  nations  to  support  his  idea  for  a  second  Bandung.  In  1957, 
'when  the  West  Irian  issue  was  rejected  for  discussion  at  the  UN  General 
.Assembly,  he  stated  in  his  Independence  Day  address  that  a  second  Afro- 
-  Asian  conference  should  be  convened  to  seek  the  support  of  the  Asian- African 
i  nations  for  Indonesia's  claim  on  West  Irian  which  was  still  ruled  by  the  Dutch. 
!  Since  1960  his  appeals  to  convene  such  a  conference  became  stronger  and 
:  stronger.  He  introduced  his  new  foreign  policy  doctrine  of  the  contradiction 
i  between  the  new  emerging  forces  and  the  old  established  order,  and  he  felt  that 

22Ibid.,  pp.  334-335. 
23 Ibid.,  p.  517. 

^See  K.N.  Ramachandran,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  159-160. 
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through  an  Asian-African  conference  he  could  succeed  in  gaining  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  his  doctrine  of  an  anti-imperialist  and  anti-colonialist  foreign 
policy.  In  the  beginning  of  1963,  his  drive  to  hold  a  second.  Afro- Asian  con- 
ference had  become  for  him  a  real  necessity  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
frontation policy  against  Malaysia.25 

After  the  Sino-Indian  war  in  1962,  China  as  well  was  eager  to  hold  such  a 
conference,  for  it  was  also  keen  to  influence  the  Asian  and  African  nations. 
With  this  in  mind,  Premier  Chou  En-lai  made  an  extensive  tour  through  Africa 
in  December  1963  to  propagate  the  idea  of  a  second  Afro- Asian  conference 
and  to  induce  them  to  line  up  with  China  in  exchange  for  economic  and 
technical  aid.  Since  1962,  Pakistan  as  well  had  emerged  as  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  idea  of  a  second  Afro-Asian  conference.  Pakistan  considered  the 
Western  arms  supply  to  India  after  the  Sino-Indian  war  was  a  threat  to  its  in- 
terests and  security.  For  this  reason  Pakistan  sought  a  rapprochement  with 
China.  Thus,  when  the  year  1963  came  to  its  end,  Indonesia  had  been  joined 
by  China  and  Pakistan.26 

On  the  other  hand,  PM  Nehru  emerged  as  the  strongest  opponent  to 
convening  such  a  conference.  He  opposed  the  idea  openly  and  strongly  till  his 
death  in  May  1964,  making  the  relations  between  Indonesia  and  India  more 
strained  than  ever  and  alienating  Indonesia  completely.  President  Soekarno 
never  forgave  Nehru  for  obstructing  his  cherished  idea  of  convening  a  second 
Afro-Asian  conference  and  greatly  resented  Nehru's  efforts  to  line  up  other 
countries,  particularly  Egypt,  to  foil  his  political  scheme.  In  fact  this  opposi- 
tion was  the  principal  reason  for  the  complete  deterioration  of  Indonesia's 
relationship  with  India.27 

To  block  the  initiative  of  Indonesia,  China  and  Pakistan,  India  and  Egypt 
made  efforts  to  convene  another  non-aligned  conference  which  would  precede 
the  planned  Afro-Asian  conference.  Those  efforts  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Sri 
Lanka  as  the  sponsoring  country  for  a  preparatory  meeting  of  ambassadors  of 
non-aligned  countries  to  be  held  in  Colombo  in  March  1964  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  holding  a  second  non-aligned  conference.  The  meeting  decided 
that  such  a  conference  should  indeed  be  convened  at  Cairo  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober that  year.  But  the  meeting  had  to  accept  a  compromise  by  deciding  that 
the  non-aligned  conference  should  not  preclude  the  convocation  of  a  second 
Afro-Asian  conference.  It  was  agreed  that  in  the  beginning  of  April  1964  a 
meeting  of  ministers  would  be  convened  at  Jakarta  in  preparation  for  the 
Afro-Asian  conference. 


25See  Agung,  Twenty  Years,  p.  513. 
26Ibid,-  p.  520. 
21  Ibid,  p.  523. 
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At  the  meeting  of  ministers  of  African  and  Asian  countries  that  took  place 
from  10th  to  15th  April  1964,  Indonesia,  China  and  Pakistan  clashed  with 
India  on  every  issue.  India  stood  almost i alone  in  defence  of  her  view,  but  she 
scored  a  double  victory.  India  made  a  proposal  which  assured  that  the  second 
Afro-Asian  conference  would  not  precede  the  second  non-aligned  conference, 
and  simultaneously  foiled  Indonesia's  intention  to  again  be  host  of  an  Afro- 
Asian  conference.  But  this  victory  only  served  to  widen  the  Indonesian-Indian 
rift.  Indonesia  also  resented  the  insistence  of  India  to  include  Malaysia  on  the 
invitation  list  at  a  time  when  the  Indonesian  confrontation  policy  against 
Malaysia  was  at  its  peak. 

The  second  Afro-Asian  conference  was  to  be  held  in  Algiers  in  March 
1965,  but  because  the  preparations  could  not  be  completed  by  that  date,  it  was 
put  off  until  June  29th.  This  delay  w^s  to  have  fatal  consequences  for  the 
future  of  the  Afro-Asian  meeting.  On  June  19th,  President  Ben  Bella  was 
ousted  by  a  military  coup  d'etat  and  replaced  by  a  revolutionary  council  under 
Colonel  Boumedienne.  This  development  helped  those  countries  which  had 
not  wanted  the  summit  conference  to  achieve  its  objectives.  As  a  result,  the 
conference  was  postponed  until  5th  November,  1965,  but  most  delegates  felt 
that  it  would  never  come  and  history  has  proved  them  right.  Thus  there  has 
been  no  second  Afro-Asian  summit  conference. 

This  postponement  was  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  champions  of  the  con- 
ference, in  particular  to  Indonesia.  President  Soekarno  had  other  reasons  to 
push  for  holding  the  conference  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Besides  his  aim  of 
getting  support  for  isolating  Malaysia  from  the  Asian  and  African  countries, 
the  walkout  of  Indonesia  from  the  UN  in  January  1965  has  induced  him  to 
speed  up  the  realisation  of  his  idea  of  organising  a  conference  of  the  new 
emerging  nations,  which  he  had  already  announced  in  his  Independence  Day 
address  of  17th  August,  1963. 28  In  this  regard  he  had  the  full  support  of 
China  who  was  determined  to  be  the  co-sponsor  of  the  conference,  which  was 
designed  as  a  rival  to  the  UN  in  which  China  and  Indonesia  would  play  the 
dominant  role. 

It  was  the  intention  of  President  Soekarno  to  win  the  second  Afro-Asian 
conference  in  Algiers  to  his  idea  of  convening  a  Conference  of  the  New 
Emerging  Forces  in  August  1966.  If  this  idea  was  accepted,  Soekarno  would 
receive  the  moral  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Asian- African  people,  and  he 
could  say  that  his  conception  was  the  expression  of  the  will  of  more  than  1,400 
million  people,  representing  almost  half  of  the  world's  population.  Thus  Presi- 
dent Soekarno  had  much  at  stake,  and  so  he  pressed  hard  for  the  Second  Afro- 
Asian  Conference  to  be  held  on  schedule. 


lslbid,  p.  534. 
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IMPROVING  RELATIONS 

With  the  emergence  of  the  New  Order  under  General  Soeharto  in  March 
1966,  there  were  some  important  changes  in  Indonesia's  foreign  policy.  While 
President  Soekarno's  foreign  policy  veered  from  non-alignment  to  alignment 
with  Communist  China,  the  New  Order  government  at  once  proceeded  to 
stress  economic  rehabilitation  and  development  at  home  and  genuine  non- 
alignment  in  foreign  policy. 

This  development,  however,  was  but  a  return  to  the  basics  of  Indonesia's 
foreign  policy.  Ever  since  the  proclamation  of  her  independence,  Indonesia 
has  been  determined  to  pursue  an  independent  and  active  foreign  policy.  This 
formulation  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  unchanging  doctrinal  basis  of  In- 
donesian foreign  policy  because  it  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  preamble  of  the  con- 
stitution which  stipulates  that  "Independence  is  the  inalienable  right  of  all  na- 
tions, and  therefore  colonialism  must  be  eliminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
because  it  is  incompatible  with  humanity  and  justice,"  and  that  Indonesia 
"shall  participate  in  the  establishment  of  a  world  order  based  on  freedom, 
lasting  peace  and  social  justice."  As  cold  war  alignments  developed  in  the 
ensuing  years,  this  injunction  was  understood  to  mean  that  Indonesia  should 
remain  independent  from  the  competing  power  blocs,  taking  no  sides. 

The  New  Order  government  sought  to  correct  the  deviations  from  the 
original  policy  under  the  Old  Order  and  to  return  to  that  original  policy.  The 
basic  statement  is  found  in  the  Decree  of  the  MPRS  (Provisional  People'* 
Consultative  Assembly)  on  foreign  policy  (Decree  No.  XII/MPRS/r966). 
While  reaffirming  its  opposition  to  imperialism  and  colonialism,  and  pressing 
for  continued  efforts  at  furthering  Asian-African  solidarity,  the  MPRS 
upholds  the  principle  of  peaceful  co-existence  and  good  neighbour  policy, 
observing  that  Indonesia  has  always  wanted  to  be  friends  with  all  nations.  In- 
donesia should  also  establish  economic  relations  in  order  to  serve  its  national 
interests.  Foreign  aid  and  credits  are  sought,  but  they  must  have  only  a  sup- 
plementary character.  With  a  view  to  her  national  interests,  Indonesia  should 
also  again  participate  in  the  activity  of  international  organisations  and  in  the 
struggle 'for  amending  the  UN  Charter  in  line  with  the  new  realities  of  the 
world. 

This  decree  puts  the  emphasis  on  economic  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment. Accordingly  it  is  stressed  that  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  is  to  be  directed 
toward  securing  from  abroad  the  funds  and  expertise  needed.  This  means  that 
one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  Indonesia's  foreign  policy  is  to  acquire  government  to 
government  credits  and  to  attract  foreign  investments  with  a  view  to  exploiting 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  to  promote  foreign  trade. 
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Implementing  those  guidelines,  Indonesia  soon  abandoned  the  crush 
Malaysia  policy  and  established  good  relations  with  her  neighbours  and  in  this 
process  ASEAN  was  born.  She  also  returned  to  the  genuine  non-aligned  move- 
ment, abandoning  her  alignment  with  Communist  China.  She  further  stopped 
her  Conefo  project  and  returned  to  the  UN.  At  the  same  time  she  negotiated 
with  her  Western  creditors  on  the  re-scheduling  of  her  debts,  on  establishing 
new  arrangements  for  aid,  and  made  efforts  to  attract  foreign  investments.  As 
a  result,  funds  needed  to  rehabilitate  her  economy  and  to  finance  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  the  economic  field,  started  coming  in  ever  larger 
amounts.29 

With  this  changing  perception  on  national  priorities,  Indonesia's  foreign 
policy  took  a  low  profile  in  the  sense  that  she  was  no  longer  in  the  forefront  in 
the  struggle  against  colonialism  and  imperialism.  In  line  with  her  current 
needs,  she  emphasised  co-operation  rather  than  confrontation,  and  in  interna- 
tional forums  adopted  a  moderate  stand.  Speaking  on  4th  April  1966,  the  new 
Foreign  Minister,  Adam  Malik,  emphasised  the  time  of  co-operation  with  all 
countries. 

Specifically  concerning  relations  with  India,  Adam  Malik  said  on  5th  May 
1966  to  parliament:  "Particularly  with  regard  to  India,  the  Government  in- 
tends to  smoothen  relations  with  India  and  review  Indonesia's  reltions  with 
that  country."  He  further  observed:  "We  must  not  forget  that  India  is  one  of 
the  significant  countries  in  international  politics,  particularly  in  Afro-Asian 
and  non-alignment  politics."30  India  welcomed  this  development.  Speaking  in 
the  Rajya  Sabha  on  8th  August  1966,  India's  Foreign  Minister  Swaran  Singh 
said  that  he  noted  with  pleasure  the  efforts  of  the  new  Indonesian  Government 
to  improve  relations  with  India.31 

From  then  on  relations  between  Indonesia  and  India  were  improving.  This 
process  was  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  Indonesia  and  India  had  much  in 
common.  The  foreign  policy  of  both  countries  was  based  on  the  principles  of 
non-alignment  and  had  the  same  goal:  the  preservation  of  world  peace  and  the 
building  of  a  new  world  order  where  developing  and  non-aligned  countries 
participate  in  solving  world  issues  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit 
with  advanced  countries. 

29See  Franklin  Weinstein,  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Dilemma  of  Dependence  from 
Sukarno  to  Soeharto  (Ithaca:  1976),  p.  171;  see  also  Roeslan  Abdulgani,  Change  and  Continuity 
in  Indonesian  Foreign  Policy,  address  on  14  August  1972  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Australian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Dyason  House,  Melbourne. 

30See  Indonesia's  Foreign  Policy  Based  on  Pantja  Sila  Principles  (Jakarta,  1966),  pp.  4-5  and 
13-14. 

3iIbid. 
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Those  improving  relations  were  manifested  in  and  fueled  by  a  regular  ex- 
change of  visits  by  leaders  and  officials  of  both  countries.  In  September  1966, 
Adam  Malik  paid  a  visit  to  India.  This  visit  was  of  great  significance  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  improved  relations  between  Indonesia  and  India.  He 
had  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  and  other  Indian  leaders  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  cordiality  and  mutual  understanding.  They  agreed  to  reactivate 
the  exchange  of  cultural  delegations  and  to  resume  mutual  co-operation  in 
various  fields.  They  re-affirmed  their  faith  in  the  principles  of  non-alignment 
as  an  instrument  for  preventing  war,  for  preserving  and  strengthening  interna- 
tional peace,  and  for  developing  international  co-operation.32  The  Indian 
Foreign  Minister  paid  a  return  visit  to  Indonesia  in  January  1967  and  had  ex- 
tensive discussions  with  his  Indonesian  counterpart.  They  emphasised  the  need 
to  continue  making  efforts  to  strengthen  bilateral  relations  in  the  field  of 
economy  and  technology.  They  also  agreed  to  have  regular  contacts  at 
ministerial  level  annually  to  exchange  views  on  current  world  problems  and  to 
review  the  progress  made  in  the  strengthening  of  bilateral  relations.33 

In  June  1969  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi- paid  an  official  visit  to  In- 
donesia. The  Indonesian  press  hailed  the  visit  and  observed  that  firm  friend- 
ship between  the  two  big  nations  of  Asia  is  vital  for  world  peace  and  stability. 
The  visit  enabled  the  two  countries  to  arrive  at  a  common  approach  to  regional 
and  global  issues..  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  President  Soeharto  re-affirmed  their  faith 
in  non-alignment  and  peaceful  co-existence  between  nations.34 

In  May  1974,  Indonesia  was  honoured  by  the  visit  of  President  Fakuruddin 
Ali  Ahmad.  On  this  occasion,  the  Indian  President  said  that  the  scope  of  in- 
teraction between  Indonesia  and  India  was  fast  and  he  was  confident  that  the 
efforts  of  the  two  countries  to  identify  specific  areas  of  economic  co-operation 
would  yield  positive  results.  On  his  part,  President  Soeharto  said  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  if  India  and  Indonesia  as  the  principal  protagonists  of  the  First 
Asian-African  Conference  should  invigorate  again  the  spirit  of  Bandung.  He 
referred  to  the  centuries  of  cultural  ties,  the  noble  ideas  and  the  valuable 
assistance  of  India  to  Indonesia's  Independence.35 

Under  the  Janata  Government  as  well  India  succeeded  to  some  extent  in 
widening  India's  relations  with  ASEAN  countries  and  in  particular  with  In- 
donesia. During  his  visit  to  India  in  November  1978,  Foreign  Minister, 

32 Asian  Recorder  1966,  pp.  7312-7313. 

"See  Foreign  Affairs  Record  (Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Government  of  India),  January 
1967,  p.  6. 

34See  the  joint  communique  in  Foreign  Affairs  Record,  August  1969,  pp.  139-140. 
25SceAnlara,  27  May  1975/A;  see  also  Suara  Karya,  28  May  1975. 
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Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  made  the  remark  that  ASEAN  also  began  to  attach 
importance  to  co-operation  with  India.  He  related  that  India's  desire  to 
have  closer  relations  with  ASEAN  had  been  favourably  received  by  the  coun- 
tries concerned.36 

In  December  1980  President  Soeharto  paid  a  state  visit  to  India  with  the 
aim  of  further  strengthening  the  existing  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding  between  Indonesia  and  India  and  of  exchanging  views  on  cur- 
rent international  issues.  After  his  arrival  in  New  Delhi  he  said  that  "To  us 
India  is  not  merely  a  nation  that  has  inherited  highly  civilised  history  and 
culture  which  had  established  relations  with  Indonesia  many  centuries  ago.  To 
us  India  is  a  friend,  our  close  friend.  As  friends,  as  comrades-in-arms  and  as 
fellow  members  of  the  non-aligned  movement,  our  two  countries  must  inten- 
sify our  co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  the  world."  He  had  extensive 
talks  with  Prime  Minsiter  Indira  Gandhi  on  international  issues  and  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  non-aligned  and  developing  countries  should  work  in 
unison  to  diffuse  situations  of  tensions  created  by  big  power  rivalry  and  con- 
frontation, particularly  in  the  Asian  region.37 

In  September  1981,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  paid  a  return  visit  to  In- 
donesia with  a  view  to  strengthening  relations  and  co-operation  between  India 
and  Indonesia  and  to  exchanging  views  on  bilateral,  regional  and  global  issues 
with  the  leaders  of  Indonesia.  With  President  Soeharto  she  discussed  bilateral 
issues  with  the  aim  of  adding  greater  political  and  economic  co-operation  to 

•  If? 

the  age  old  cultural  ties  between  the  two  countries.  ° 

All  those  events  show  that  the  former  cordial  relations  between  Indonesia 
and  India  have  been  restored.  Since  1969,  there  were  only  a  few  issues  which 
created  some  strain  on  relations  between  the  two  countries.  One  was  India's 
stand  on  the  Jakarta  Conference  on  Cambodia  hosted  by  Indonesia  in  May 
1970  and  another  was  India's  support  for  the  freedom  movement' in  Bangla- 
desh in  1971.  A  third  issue  was  India's  recognition  of  the  regime  of  Heng 
Samrin  in  Kampuchea.  These  issues,  however,  did  not  impair  seriously  the 
close  relations  achieved  since  the  emergence  of  the  New  Order  in  Indonesia. 

Relations  between  Indonesia  and  India  include  some  economic  co- 
operation in  the  form  of  trade,  credits  and  joint  ventures.  When  Adam  Malik 
visited  India  in  1966,  the  urgency  and  importance  of  economic  co-operation 


36See  Antara,  15  November  1978/B. 

37See  Kompas,  5  December  1980;  see  also  S.S.  Battacharya,  "India-Indonesia  Relations," 
Strategic  Analysis  (Delhi),  February  1981. 

l*See  Kompas,  25  September  1981. 
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between  the  two  countries  was  underlined.  India  extended  credits  to  the 
amount  of  RslOO  million  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  goods  to  Indonesia.  In 
December  1966  Indonesia  held  a  discussion  with  an  Indian  trade  delegation 
which  resulted  in  a  trade  agreement. 

Economic  co-operation  between  Indonesia  and  India  got  a  new  momentum 
with  the  signing  of  another  agreement  for  greater  economic  co-operation  on 
15th  February  1979.  This  included  the  purchase  of  2  million  tonnes  of  Indian 
iron  ore  pellets  on  a  long-term  basis.  It  was  proposed  that  a  task  force  would 
be  set  up  to  finalise  economic  co-operation  in  the  areas  of  non-ferrous  metals, 
engineering  industries  including  the  manufacture  of  machine  and  machine 
tools,  power,  transport,  geological  exploration  and  technology  for  the 
development  of  steel,  cement,  sugar  industry,  the  establishment  of  training 
centres  for  the  development  of  the  necessary  manpower,,  and  rural  co- 
operatives with  particular  emphasis  on  dairy  development. 

During  President  Soeharto's  visit  to  India  in  1980,  the  economic  aspect  of 
Indonesia-India  relations  came  for  a  more  detailed  review.  The  two  countires 
agreed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  diversifying  and  expanding  their  trade  rela- 
tions. When  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  visited  Indonesia  in  1981,  the 
possibility  of  expanding  bilateral  economic  co-operation  was  also  discussed. 
But  so  far  the  economic  co-operation  between  Indonesia  and  India  is  far  from 
being  optimal. 

In  1980,  Indonesia's  export  to  India  amounted  to  US$45.80  million.  The 
items  included  spices,  paper  and  paper  board,  palm  oil  and  vegetable  oil, 
chemicals,  cement,  fertilisers  and  others.  Indonesia's  import  from  India  which 
amounted  to  US$225.57  million  in  1982  included  power  generation  machinery, 
electric  machinery,  glass,  iron  ingots  and  steel,  textiles,  sugar,  rice,  chemicals, 
medical  instruments  and  others.  In  1984  Indonesia's  imports  from  India 
amounted  to  US$55.23  million  and  her  exports  to  India  US$38.05  million.39 

In  the  field  of  joint  ventures,  a  number  of  projects  have  been  approved, 
some  Of  which  have  been  set  up,  while  others  are  under  consideration.  The 
joint  ventures  are  in  the  field  of  textiles,  pharmaceuticals,  steel  rolling  mills, 
paper  pulp,  edible  oil  and  others.  In  January  1981,  the  Project  Trading  Cor- 
poration of  India  (PEC),  a  subsidiary  of  the  State  Trading  Corporation  of  In- 
dia, won  a  contract  for  setting  up  a  cement  plant  in  Indonesia.40 

39See  Ekspor  1980  and  Ekspor  1984  (Jakarta:  Biro  Pusai  Statistik,  1981  and  1985).  For  In- 
donesia's imports  from  India  in  1982  and  1984  see  Impor  1982  and  Impor  1984  (Jakarta:  Biro 
Pusai  Statistik,  1983  and  1985). 

40See  Merdeka,  30  November  1984;  see  also  Battacharya,  "India-Indonesia;"  and  Kian-Wie 
Thee,  "Indonesia  As  a  Host  Country  to  Indian  Joint  Ventures,"  Multinationals  from  Developing 
Countries,  pp.  133-144. 
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CONCLUSION 

In  the  period  since  the  normalisation  of  relations  between  Indonesia  and 
India  in  1966,  some  progress  has  been  achieved.  Relations  have  been  im- 
proved, but  there  have  been  failures  as  well  which  need  re-assessment.  Rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  are  at  present  good  and  friendly,  but  they  are 
not  yet  as  they  should  be.  There  is  a  considerable  scope  for  expanding  their 
relations  and  cooperation,  particularly  in  the  economic  field.  It  must  also  be 
acknowledged  that  the  two  nations  know  so  little  of  each  other,  though  they 
share  a  great  cultural  tradition  and  have  much  in  common.  For  this  reason,  In- 
donesia as  well  as  India  should  pay  more  attention  to  expanding  their 
knowledge  of  each  other.  In  Indonesia  Indian  studies  should  be  encouraged 
and  in  India-Indonesian  studies. 

However,  one  should  not  overlook  the  reality  of  life,  that  relations  be- 
tween nations  will  to  a  large  extent  be  determined  by  the  perception  of  the  na- 
tional interests  and  priorities  of  the  respective  countries.  Consequently,  fric- 
tion in  relations  between  nations  'may  occur  time  and  again.  It  would  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  Indonesia-India  future  relations  will  be  without 
strains  or  ups  and  downs.  What  can  and  should  be  done  is  to  ensure  that 
Indonesia-India  bilateral  relations  are  to  be  as  such  that  they  can  withstand  the 
stresses  generated  by  the  shifting  currents  of  world  politics. 


Ali  Moertopo:  Regional  Visionary 
and  Regional  Pragmatist 


Michael  LEIFER 


Lieutenant  General  Ali  Moertopo  was  never  charged  with  the  formal 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  external  relations  of  Indonesia.  Nonetheless 
as  a  military  intelligence  officer,  as  a  special  assistant  to  President  Soeharto, 
as  deputy-head  of  Bakin  (the  State  Intelligence  Co-ordinating  Agency)  and,  of 
course,  as  Minister  of  Information  his  responsibilities  encompassed  an  impor- 
tant external  dimension.  Moreover  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  his  interest  in  international  rela- 
tions was  manifest. 

Ali  Moertopo's  induction  into  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  began  during  the 
course  of  Indonesia's  campaign  to  recover  the  territory  of  Irian  Jaya  but  his 
formative  experience  was  almost  certainly  gained  during  Indonesia's  prosecu- 
tion of  "Konfrontasi"  against  the  newly  established  Federation  of  Malaysia. 
That  militant  undertaking  was  itself  an  external  symptom  of  the  tensions 
which  were  intrinsic  to  President  Soekarno's  political  system  of  Guided 
Democracy.  General  Ali  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  futility  of  that 
exercise  in  coercive  diplomacy  and  to  appreciate  the  likely  adverse  conse- 
quences of  its  continuing  practice.  Accordingly,  he  volunteered  to  engage  in  an 
initiative  in  clandestine  communication  from  late  1964  which  bore  political 
fruit  in  the  wake  of  an  abortive  coup  which  set  in  train  a  process  of  funda- 
mental change  within  Indonesia  with  attendant  external  consequences. 

In  1964,  Ali  Moertopo  was  a  relatively  junior  officer  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  but  his  innate  sense  of  political  opportunitiy  and  judge- 

This  article  has  been  pusblished  in  Sekar  Semerbak:  Kenangan  untuk  Ali  Moertopo  to 
commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Lieutenant  General  Ali  Moertopo,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  CSIS.  Dr.  Michael  Leifer  is  Reader  in  International  Relations  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 
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ment  was  revealed  by  a  willingness  to  undertake  a  mission  which  was  not  a 
practical  option  for  his  military  seniors.  He  accomplished  that  mission  with 
success.  The  foundation  of  trust  which  was  established  in  its  course  had  far 
reaching  consequences  for  it  served  as  a  pivotal  basis  for  an  exercise  in  regional 
reconciliation  which  found  institutional  expression  as  ASEAN.  What  was 
revealed  about  Ali  Moertopo  by  this  initiative  was  his  sense  of  perspective  and 
vision.  He  possessed  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  broad  and  general  issues  involved 
in  political  problems  and  recognised  the  need  to  act  to  take  advantage  of 
change.  If  he  enjoyed  this  intuitive  facility,  Ali  Moertopo  was  not  necessarily 
an  unorthodox  thinker.  He  reflected  the  main  stream  views  of  Indonesian  na- 
tionalism which  had  crystallised  in  the  period  of  revolution  during  the  late 
1940s.  As  such,  General  Ali  was  conscious  of  the  need  to  reconcile  the  sense  of 
achievement  derived  from  that  experience  with  the  corresponding  sense  of 
vulnerability  of  the  Republic  which  it  had  engendered;  a  sense  shared  by  those 
of  his  generation  whose  first  professional  duty  was  to  defend  its  fragile  iden- 
tity. His  overriding  goal  was  not  different  fundamentally  from  that  of  his 
professional  peer  group.  A  strong  united  Indonesia  with  a  base  in  economic 
achievement  playing  a  regional  role  of  some  entitlement  constituted  his  un- 
exceptional objective.  Ali  Moertopo  also  possessed  an  innovative  cast  of  mind 
and  sought  always  to  look  beyond  prevailing  conventional  wisdoms.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  a  realist  in  his  innovative  outlook  exhibiting  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  requirement  for  a  foreign  policy  to  undergo  necessary  change 
in  content  and  style,  irrespective  of  its  roots.  He  was  an  advocate  of  "changes 
from  sentimental  and  emotional  pattern  of  diplomacy  towards  a  rational  and 
objective  pattern."  Indeed,  in  this  respect  he  was  one  of  the  influential  driving 
forces  in  promoting  reconciliation  with  Malaysia  because  it  was  in  Indonesia's 
interests  to  promote  such  an  end  for  its  own  sake  and  also  as  a  step  towards 
a  more  ambitious  undertaking.  Ali  Moertopo  did  not  place  the  internal  and 
external  dimensions  of  politics  in  separate  compartments.  He  understood  only 
too  well  the  intimate  interrelationship  between  the  two  and,  above  all,  that 
development  which  became  the  common  priority  of  the  post-Soekarno 
political  establishment  had  to  be  approached  through  a  variety  of  international 
initiatives. 

Although  reconciliation  with  Malaysia  was  undertaken  because  of  an  acute 
concern  that  the  political  beneficiaries  of  Confrontation  could  weEhbe  Indone- 
sia's Communist  Party,  Ali  Moertopo  looked  beyond  overcoming  and  ne- 
gating that  prospect.  In  the  event,  reconciliation  with  Malaysia  constituted  part 
of  a  wider  process  whereby  shared  political  and  economic  values  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  institutional  form  to  shape  the  structure  of  regional  order  and  to 
permit  Indonesia  to  play  a  major  role  in  that  undertaking.  In  his  thinking,  like 
others  of  his  professional  peer  group,  General  Ali  was  influenced  by  geopoli- 
tical considerations  of  central  importance  to  the  security  of  the  Republic  ex- 
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pressed  in  part  by  the  concept  of  Wawasan  Nusantara  which  was  designed  to 
assert  and  ensure  the  integral  unity  of  a  distended  and  socially  diverse  ar- 
chipelago. From  this  perspective,  he  held  a  clear  view  of  Indonesia's  ap- 
propriate regional  place  as  a  pivotal  base  for  extending  a  structure  of  co- 
operative relationships  which  would  be  able  to  cope  with  changing  en- 
vironmental circumstances.  As  he  pointed  out,  "A  structure  of  co-operation 
supported  by  a  geopolitical  reality  will  form  a  strong  structure  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  also  geopolitical  reality  that  will  in  the-  end  bring  certain  coun- 
tries closer  to  each  other  and  encourage  them  to  build  up  a  structure  of  co- 
operation." 

Ali  Moertopo  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  conception  and  articula- 
tion of  the  complementary  notions  of  national  and  regional  resilience  but  he 
was  correspondingly  innovative  in  recognising  the  need  to  confront  and  come 
to  terms  with  a  changing  international  environment.  Indeed,  concurrent  with 
the  early  years  of  ASEAN  contemplated  as  a  vehicle  with  which  to  facilitate 
interrelated  development  and  security,  the  environment  of  the  association  was 
beset  by  critical  changes  in  the  balance  of  external  influences.  These  changes 
were  expressed  above  all  in  the  revision  of  America's  strategic  priorities  in- 
cluding a  move  to  global  detente  involving  a  new  relationship  with  China.  It 
was  in  this  temporal  context,  that  ASEAN  was  regarded  as  "a  first  form  of  co- 
operation through  which  Indonesia  will  extend  its  net  of  co-operation." 
Although,  it  was  pointed  out  that  ASEAN  was  therefore  expected  to  be  strong 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  "workable,  effective  and  efficient,"  Ali  Moertopo 
was  looking  beyond  the  association  in  an  attempt  to  further  its  corporate  as 
well  as  Indonesia's  interests.  For  example,  in  comment  and  criticism  on  the 
non-aligned  movement,  stress  was  placed  on  the  need  for  regional  and  wider 
co-operation  to  be  supported  by  a  strong  infrastructure  and  not  based  on 
"mere  fireworks,"  by  which  was  meant  declaratory  posturing  for  media 
effect.  Ali  Moertopo  had  in  mind  a  wider  framework  of  relationships  which 
would  incorporate  ASEAN  and  two  other  Asian-Pacific  countries  viewed  as 
natural  geopolitical  partners  which  would  serve  the  interrelated  development 
and  security  goals  of  the  association.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  1970s,  he  ad- 
vocated the  concept  of  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  based  on  the  development  of 
a  structure  of  relations  between  ASEAN,  Australia  and  Japan. 

General  Ali  suggested  that  "as  a  previously  isolated  country  and  as  the  one 
seeking  new  contacts  in  Asia,  Australia  needs  Indonesia  (and  ASEAN) 
through  which  Australia  will  make  meaningful  contacts."  In  the  same  vein,  he 
maintained  that  "In  order  to  be  connected  to  Southeast  Asia,  Japan  also  feels 
the  need  for  a  closer  co-operation  with  Indonesia  and  ASEAN."  In  proposing 
such  a  structure  of  relations,  Ali  Moertopo  was  expressing  an  Indonesia- 
centric  point  of  view  in  arguing  that  the  geopolitical  position  of  Indonesia 
served  as  the  foundation  of  the  triangle.  Indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
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that  "viewed  from  the  sides  both  of  Japan  and  Australia,  Indonesia  serves  as 
the  nexus  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  constituted 
an  extravagant  claim  and  a  statement  of  aspiration  rather  than  one  of  political 
fact.  It  is  probably  best  understood  as  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  impact 
within  Asia  of  a  re-emergent  China  in  a  state  of  rapprochement  with  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  A  threat  from  China  had  been  an  integral  factor  in 
establishing  strategic  priorities  from  the  outset  of  President  Soeharto's  New 
Order.  The  proposal  for  an  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  conceived  as  a  basis  for 
expanding  a  regional  structure  of  co-operation  through  ASEAN  may  be 
understood  as  an  attempt  to  rally  countervailing  support  to  contain  the  com- 
petitive role  of  China.  General  Ali  believed  that  "ASEAN  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  see  each  other  as  rivals,  each  fighting  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  capital  and  investment,  the  import  of  technology  from  Japan  and  also 
the  export  of  primary  goods  to  Japan.  This  should  explain  why  ASEAN  ought 
to  prepare  as  soon  as  possible  the  infrastructure  of  this  triangle." 

It  may  be  suggested,  that  Ali  Moertopo  was  attempting  to  put  his  own  in- 
terpretation on  ideas  about  economic  co-operation  among  countries  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  which  had  begun  to  gain  currency  during  the  course  of  the  1960s 
in  response  to  a  developing  pattern  of  trade.  He  pointed  out  ihat  "This  con- 
cept emerges  after  it  is  realised  that  at  present  the  traffic  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment among  the  littoral  states  in  the  Pacific  shows  an  increasing  trend.  This 
trend  compared  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  investment  with  other  countries 
outside  is  really  convincing  and  gives  the  hope  that  the  biggest  and  strongest 
economic  unit  capable  of  competing  with  the  European  Economic  Community 
will  be  found  naturally." 

At  the  time  when  this  viewpoint  was  expressed  in  published  form  (in  1973), 
Ali  Moertopo  was  optimistic,  certainly  overoptimistic,  about  the  prospects  for 
this  regional  vision.  He  maintained  then  that  "At  the  moment,  there  are  still 
some  obstacles,  but  most  of  them  are  of  a  technical  nature."  One  underlying 
reason  for  his  sense  of  optimism  was  his  liberal  view  of  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
national economy.  Accordingly,  he  argued  that  "In  the  present  structure,  the 
economic  interest  of  a  country  plays  a  far  more  decisive  role  compared  to 
ideological  interests.  The  member  countries  of  ASEAN  should  be  able  to  deal 
jointly  with  the  pressures  resulting  from  conflicting  economic  interests."  In 
the  event,  conflicting  economic  interests  within  ASEAN  served  to  dampen 
expectations  for  regional  co-operation  aroused  by  the  first  meeting  of  its  heads 
of  government  in  Bali  in  February  1976.  And  by  the  time  of  the  second  summit 
meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  August  1977,  a  sober  and  then  sad  realism  had 
come  to  distinguish  the  practice  of  economic  co-operation  within  ASEAN. 
Moreover  by  that  juncture,  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  idea  had  not  attracted  a 
positive  response  from  either  Australia  and  Japan.  Indeed,  Gough  Whitlam, 
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Australia's  Prime  Minister  in  the  early  1970s  had  advocated  the  establishment 
of  a  much  wider  structure  of  intra-Asian  relations  to  include  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  within  which  ASEAN  was  allotted  the  demeaning  role 
of  "a  sub-regional  organisation;"  not  the  pivotal  position  envisaged  by  Ali 
Moertopo.  Moreover,  there  had  not  been  any  sign  of  any  Japanese  enthusiasm 
for  an  exclusive  structure  of  relations  which  was  construed  as  a  mechanism 
for  protecting  the  patrimonial  political  role  of  Indonesia  within  Southeast  Asia 
and  for  combining  against  China  in  a  way  which  would  ensure  special  access  to 
external  resources  for  development.  Central  to  the  problem  faced  in  at- 
tempting to  encourage  a  shared  sense  of  regional  vision  was  that  Ali  Moertopo 
in  putting  forward  his  scheme  was  reflecting  a  mainstream  Indonesian  ap- 
prehension about  China  that  did  not  evoke  a  corresponding  response  in  either 
Australia  or  Japan.  In  other  words,  the  re-emergence  of  China  as  an  active 
factor  in  international  relations  was  perceived  in  Indonesia  in  terms  of  threat, 
whereas  for  Australia  and  Japan  that  re-emergence  was  perceived  in  terms  of 
opportunity. 

Although  Ali  Moertopo 's  regional  vision  of  an  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  did 
not  generate  a  positive  response  from  the  intended  regional  partners,  he  did 
not  give  up  his  attempt  to  promote  a  wider  structure  of  co-operation.  At  the 
end  of  1974,  he  pointed  out  to  a  mixed  Japanese-Indonesian  audience  "If  we 
look  to  the  pillar  of  this  area,  it  is  very  obvious  that  Japan  is  the  strong  nation, 
and  the  second  will  be  Indonesia  and  at  the  end,  Australia.  Why  do  you  look 
from  the  North  to  the  South?  Why  not  to  the  West  or  to  the  East?  Because  to 
the  West  you  have  the  giants  and  to  the  East  you  also  have  the  giants.  If  you 
alrealy  have  the  feeling  of  confusion  in  this  policy  of  the  giant  countries,  are 
you  still  sure  that  you  will  depend  on  them  to  prevent  your  difficulties?  I  am 
not  sure.  This  is  why  we  look  for  new  ideas,  new  areas,  a  new  structure."  In  a 
sense,  General  Ali  now  looked  to  be  seeking  a  viable  alternative  to  the  non- 
alignment.  His  proposed  new  structure  was  contemplated  with  special 
reference  to  the  problem  of  managing  relationships  with  the  superpowers 
whose  enthusiasm  had  given  cause  for  concern  that  an  international  con- 
dominium was  in  the  making.  Ali  Moertopo  appeared  to  have  this  prospect  in 
mind  in  encouraging  a  wider  structure  of  Asia-Pacific  co-operation.  He  ex- 
plained "Our  idea  is  not  to  confront  the  superpowers  but  to  co-operate  with 
them  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  condition  and  require- 
ment of  developing  countries,  especially  of  every  nation  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
including  Japan,  Indonesia  and  Australia."  By  that  juncture,  however,  it  had 
become  evident  that  General  Ali  had  begun  to  revise  his  original  view  of  an  ex- 
clusive triangular  association  but  one  rooted  nonetheless  in  a  complementary 
relationships  between  the  three  points  of  the  triangle. 

General  Ali  was  sufficient  of  a  realist  to  appreciate  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  regional  vision.  Indeed,  as  recently  as  1982  he 
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acknowledged  the  reasons  why  the  idea  of  triangular  co-operation  between 
ASEAN,  Japan  and  Australia  did  not  get  off  the  ground,  especially  the  point 
of  controversy  over  the  inclusion  or.  exclusion  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  any  extended  structure  of  co-operation.  Nonetheless,  he  expressed 
himself  pleased  at  the  way  in  which  relations  had  developed  over  the  past 
decade  between  ASEAN,  Japan  and  Australia  and  recommended  that  such  a 
development  should  be  strengthened,  although  formal  co-operation  need  not 
be  established.  He  suggested  "One  could  argue  that  the  stronger  this  trilateral 
co-operation  becomes,  the  more  it  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  economic  co-operation  for  the  whole  Asia-Pacific  region." 

Again,  in  1982,  this  time  to  a  joint  Australian-Indonesian  audience,  Ali 
Moertopo  expressed  himself  publicly  on  the  subject  of  Pacific  Economic  Co- 
operation in  which  he  revealed  how  his  early  thoughts  on  an  Asia-Pacific 
Triangle  had  been  very  much  influenced  by  the  need  to  overcome  the  limited 
economic  complementarities  among  the  ASEAN  countries.  He  explained 
"Japan  on  the  one  hand  and  Australia  on  the  other  hand  have  many  desir- 
able features  to  offer  to  ASEAN  countries.  Vice-versa,  progress  and  economic 
development  in  ASEAN  countries  would  create  new  opportunities  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  Japan  and  Australia  as  well."  Ali  Moertopo  was,  of 
course,  sufficient  of  a  realist  to  recognise  that  international  like  domestic 
politics  is  the  art  of  the  possible  and  that  his  proposal  in  its  original  form  could 
not  find  an  appropriate  international  constituency.  He  admitted  that  "the 
Asia-Pacific  Triangle  proposal,  in  retrospect,  seemed  to  have  been  launched 
too  early."  At  the  time,  he  pointed  out,  ASEAN  was  only  newly  established 
and  still  trying  to  find  a  corporate  identity.  Japan  was  unenthusiastic  in  part 
because  of  a  reluctance  to  engage  in  international  co-operation  without  the 
participation  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  as  indicated  above,  Australia 
had  contemplated  broader  regional  co-operation  in  Asia  and  therefore  the 
Asia-Pacific  Triangle  was  seen  as  to  restrictive.  He  admitted  also  that  "by 
now  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle  idea  has  been  overtaken  by  time,"  referring  to 
the  emergence  of  a  virtual  academic  industry  engaged  in  speculation  about  the 
prospect  of  Pacific  Economic  Co-operation  as  a  reflection  of  the  wider  scope 
of  governmental  intent. 

If  Ali  Moertopo's  proposal  in  its  original  form  is  no  longer  on  the  agenda 
of  regional  debate,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  burgeoning  pattern  of  trans- 
Pacific  trade  has  not  given  rise  to  any  corresponding  structure  of  institutional 
co-operation.  Although  General  Ali  had  been  moved  by  a  sense  of  particular 
interests,  he  had  been  prompted  also  by  the  prospect  of  promoting  a  workable 
scheme  of  wider  regional  co-operation  made  so  by  the  manageable  scale  of  the 
exercise.  With  this  object  in  mind,  it  is  of  relevance  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  an  Indonesian  inspired  ASEAN  initiative,  which  took  place  after 
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General  Ali's  demise,  has  indicated  a  way  forward  in  wider  regional  co- 
operation of  which  he  would  have  probably  approved.  Indeed,  Ali  Moertopo 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  utility  of  regular  dialogues  conducted  by  ASEAN 
-as  a  corporate  entity  with  its  major  trading  partners  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
(as  well  as  with  the  European  Community).  He  regarded  this  process  as  a  fruit- 
ful undertaking  and  sought  to  encourage  it  when  a  member  of  the  government. 

In  June  1984,  following  their  regular  annual  meeting,  the  foreign  minsters 
of  ASEAN  met  together  for  the  first  time  with  all  their  associated  Pacific 
region  dialogue  partners  including  ministers  from  Japan  and  Australia.  It  was 
made  clear  at  the  time  that  the  intention  was  not  to  promote  a  formal  institu- 
tional approach  to  Pacific  Economic  Co-operation  because  of  the  likely 
emergence  of  problems  concerning  the  definition  of  membership  of  any  em- 
bryonic community.  The  ASEAN  states  are,  of  course,  natural  candidates  for 
any  Pacific  community  design  given  their  corresponding  economic  models 
and  external  trading  affiliations  but  there  is  no  necessary  expectation  of 
tangible  benefit  to  be  secured  from  participation  in  a  grandiose  formal  under- 
taking. There  would  seem  to  be  a  negative  consensus  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, would  ASEAN  gain  in  collective  bargaining  strength  in  terms  of  better 
trade  preferences  and  better  investment  flows? 

The  general  view  would  seem  to  be  that  it  serves  the  interests  of  all  ASEAN 
regional  partners  better  to  be  able  to  negotiate  as  six  states  speaking  with  a 
single  voice  in  dealing  with  individual  dialogue  partners  or  at  the  most  to  meet 
with  such  partners  collectively  as  was  the  case  in  Jakarta  in  June  1984.  This 
pattern  of  bargaining,  which  is  almost  certainly  the  most  successful  expression 
of  intra-ASEAN  economic  co-operation,  might  have  to  be  forfeit  in  any  wider 
Pacific  community  institution  in  which  the  balance  of  advantage  would  very 
differently. 

Ali  Moertopo  while  expressing  an  ideal  and  visionary  view  of  wider 
regional  co-operation  in  which  ASEAN  would  have  a  pivotal  role  was  con- 
cerned also  to  promote  a  workable  structure  of  relations.  ASEAN's  place 
within  such  a  co-operative  structure  was  envisaged  on  that  of  a  full  partner 
with  a  corporate  identity  of  its  own  and  not  as  that  of  a  subordinate  entity. 
In  this  respect,  he  would  have  almost  certainly  approved  of  the  pragmatic 
manner  in  which  the  governments  of  ASEAN  have  approached  the  issue  of 
wider  economic  co-operation  within  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Ali  Moertopo 
broughl  a  great  zest  and  imaginative  perspective  to  the  problem  of  regional  co- 
operation always  tempered  by  a  sense  of  the  practical.  He  was  never  one  to 
permit  aspirations  to  get  out  of  balance  with  political  realities  which  he 
understood  better  than  most. 
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Politics  and  the  Politicising 
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Ulema  and  Political  Party  -  Efforts 
to  Overcome  a  Crisis  (In  Indonesian: 
Ulama  dan  Partai  Politik  --  Upaya 
Mengatasi  Krisis)  by  Mahrus  Irsyam. 
Jakarta:  Yayasaan  Perkhidmatan, 
1984,  173  pp.  This  review  article  by 
Muhammad  Hisyam  is  translated 
from  Qptimis,  February  1985. 


Observing  the  turbulance  of  NU  (Nahdlatul 
Ulama  -  Reawakened IMoslem  Scholars)  of  late, 
one  might  say  that  the  flexible  or  elastic 
character  of  NU's  steps  in  the  face  of  political 
problems  is  opportunistic  in  nature.  Has 
elasticity  become  NU's  tradition,  or  is  it  an  in- 
dicator of  the  changes  that  are  happening?  In 
this  book,  Mahrus  Irsyafn  attempts  to  look  for 
an  answer  by  tracing  back  the  so-called  "NU 
dynamics,"  particularly  since  the  emergence  of 
NU  as  political  party  as  of  1952  till  1984. 

Using  the  conceptual  framework  of  Claude 
E.  Welch  called  "post-traditional,"  Irsyam 
opines  that  the  consequence  of  using  that 
model  in  the  conduct  of  his  study  is  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  internal  dynamics  of  NU 
in  the  course  of  a  socio-political  reform.  How- 
ever, what  is  more  important  is  the  post- 
traditional  approach,  which  according  to  him 
is  the  most  appropriate  way  to  avoid  mis- 
leading pitfalls  on  the  dichotomy  of  the  tradi- 


tional versus  the  modern  one,  as  has  so  far 
been  used  by  Islamic  experts  In  Indonesia.  One 
should  indeed  avoid  using  these  conventional 
ways.  The  first  person  using  the  modern  ap- 
proach was  Zamakhsyari  Dhofier;  according 
to  Irsyam  however  there  are  many  weaknesses 
found.in  Dhofier's. literary  work  entitled  "Tra- 
disi  Pesantren"  (Tradition  of  the  Islamic  Cen- 
tre for  Religious  Studies).  The  most  striking 
flaw  is  the  insufficient  use  of  theoretical  con- 
cepts so  that  Dhofier's  work  has  not  been  able 
to  produce  new  theories.  Perhaps  Irsyam's  cri- 
ticism against  Dhofier  is  not  all  that  wrong,  but 
seemingly  both  writers  have  done  the  same 
thing,  although  their  disciplines  differ. 
Dhofier's  work  was  based  on  a  socio-anthro- 
pological  study,  whereas  Irsyam  views'  it 
through  political  spectacles. 

Emphasising  NU's  dynamics,  Irsyam  has 
started  his  writing  in  the  light  of  NU's 
historical  background  since  its  founding  in 
1926,  its  fusion  with  MIAI  (Islamic  Council- 
ala-Indonesia,  .then  Masyumi  -  the  Indonesian 
Syuro  Council  of  Moslems),  withdrawal  from 
Masyumi,  until  the  function  of  NU  had  to 
undergo  a  political  party's  "upgrading"  pro- 
cess during  the  New  Order  period.  The  second 
part  discusses  the  emergence  of  problems 
brought  about  by  the  functioning  of  NU 
together  with  other  Islamic  parties  as  a  result  of 
the  fusion.  NU  experienced  an  internal  rift, 
which  becomes  a  very  interesting  study  in  the 
fourth  part  accounting  for  the  entire  half  of 
the  content  of  the  173-page  book. 

There  are  in  fact  only  three  forces  that  con- 
stitute NU's  live  pillar,  namely  the  "Syuriah" 
or  council  of  ulemas,  "Tanfidziyah"  or  politi- 
cal  daily   executives   and   "Pesantren"  or 
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Islamic  centre  for  religious  studies.  The  three 
elements  forming  NU's  pillar  are  adopted  from 
the  social  structure  that  lives  and  develops  in 
the  pesantrens  and  villages  and  are  formally  in- 
corporated in  NU's  Statutes/Bylaws.  During 
the  first  phase  the  mechanism  of  interaction 
among  the  three  parties  did  generate  a  very 
strong  force,  as  proven  by  NU's  brilliant  per- 
formance in  the  1955  General  Elections.  But 
have  the  changes  —  both  social  and  political  ~ 
occuring  in  NU's  environment  not  been 
reckoned  with  by  its  leaders,  so  that  NU  has  to 
bear  the  consequences.  NU's  three  bases  of 
strength,  i.e.  syuriah,  tanfidziyah  and  pesan- 
tren  or  village  communities  are  taken  from  the 
mentioned  social  structure  and  have  their  own 
respective  functions.  Syuriah  constitutes  the  in- 
stitutionalising of  the  religious  role,  tanfid- 
ziyah is  the  institutionalising  of 'the  political 
role,  whereas  pesantren  and  the  rural  com- 
munity form  the  institutionalising  area  of  the 
two  roles  cited  above  (pp.  83-84). 

The  ihree  NU  elements  with  their  respective 
functions  obviously  became  blurred  in  their 
further  developments.  Syuriah  did  not  only 
play  a  role  in  religious  law  or  syar'i,  but  was 
also  involved  in  political  matters.  On  the  other 
hand,  tanfidziyah  in  facing  political  interest 
needed  the  justification  and  legitimacy  of 
syuriah.  Such  a  mechanism  is,  as  inferred  by 
Irsyam,  a  symbiosis  of  mechanism  disrupting 
the  idealistic  formal  order  (p.  160).  Conse- 
quently the  relationship  of  the  two  elements 
that  had  previously  been  vertical  became  equal, 
so  that  it  has  become  difficult  to  differentiate 
the  ulemas  from  the  politicians.  The  pesantren 
likewise  was  eventually  carried  away  by  the 
symbiosis  mechanism  i,  and  consequently  the 
pesantren,  which  was  previously  the  source  of 
spiritual  outlook  has  been  become  frozen  (p. 
168).  Should  the  change  of  the  mechanism  of 
relationship  between  the  three  NU  elements  be 
accounted  for  the  elasticity  and  internal  con- 
flicts within  NU  in  the  face  of  various  political 
problems,  or  were  they  brought  about  by  the 
political  reform  from  without  the  body  of 
NU?  Apparently  this  query  has  not  been 
answered  by  Irsyam,  although  he  tries  to  assert 
that  whether  or  not  they  were  caused  by  exter- 
nal factors,  NU  is  bound  to  be  inflicted  by  in- 
ternal conflicts  which  are  quite  exacerbating  (p. 


165).  It  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  NU 
never  become  a  political  party  such  as  when  it 
was  founded  in  1926.  Undoubtedly  this  sup- 
position is  not  a  scientific  one,  but  it  would  at 
least  give  a  picture  that  external  factors  have 
indeed  been  in  fact  affecting  NU's  dynamics 
most. 

Whether  recognised  or  not,  ulemas  in  our 
society  have,  since  olden  days  until  the  present, 
occupied  a  strong  elite  function  in  the  social 
structure,  and  politically  this  means  that  they 
possess  a  strong  power  to  mobilise  the  popular 
masses  that  should  be  reckoned  with. 
However,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ulemas  have 
been  institutionalised  into  the  elite  role  which 
only  provides  legitimacy,  it  would  be  unnatural 
if  they  are  to  be  active  in  politics.  Hence  the 
phrase  "the  politicising  of  ulemas"  has  come 
about.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  given  the 
fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  internal  conflicts  NU 
was  incapacitated  either  in  the  1982  General 
Elections  or  in  the  PPP's  (United  Development 
Party)  last  Congress. 

Although  NU  seems  to  be  elastic  in  facing 
changes,  in  some  matters  they  remain  firm  in 
their  stand,  specially  when  :i  has  something  to 
do  with  religion  which  cannot  be  bargained 
with.  That  is  why  there  was  a  deadlock  during 
the  debates  on  the  Marriage  Bill,  when  K.H. 
Masykur  said  to  the  President,  "If  the  Mar- 
riage Bill  is  to  be  worked  out  like  this  (in  accor- 
dance with  the  bill  submitted  by  the  govern- 
ment), please  carry  on,  I  shall  not  interfere  in 
this  matter."  The  President  replied,  "It  is  not 
quite  so,  we  are  just  looking  for  the  best  possi- 
ble way-out"  (p.  91).  A  similar  stance  was  also 
taken  by  NU  when  facing  the  incorporation  of 
the  "Belief  in  the  One  God"  or  (Kebatinan, 
Spiritual  movement)  into  the  Guidelines  of 
State  Policy.  During  the  debates  of  both  the 
Marriage  Bill  and  that  of  the  Belief,  in  the  One 
God  movement,  the  NU  faction  staged  a  walk 
out  action.  It  is  such  a  stand  taken  by  NU  that 
has  led  it  to  a  cornered  position  and  uncertain- 
ty (P-  93). 

According  to  Irsyam,  the  absence  of  an  ac- 
cord among  NU's  rank  and  files  in  attempting 
to  re-organise  the  power  and  interest 
mechanism  in  the  context  of  the  symbiosis  rela- 
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tionship,  has  produced  two  antagonistic 
groups,  i.e.  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic  group 
(pp.  74-75).  This  rift  has  also  permeated  the 
lowest  level  of  the  rural  community,  so  that 
some  NU  prominents  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  situation  were  not  longer  wiling  to 
support  PPP  in  the  1982  General  Elections  but 
turned  to  Golkar  (The  Functional  Group)  in- 
stead. 

Although  Mahrus  Irsyam  dares  not  to 
predict  the  decisions  to  be  taken  at  the  27th 
Congress  of  NU  in  December  1984,  apparently 
the  writer  of  this  book  (who  admitted  that  he  is 
not  a  NU  member,  but  has  for  long  been 
seriously  interested  in  NU  as  a  social  scientist), 
sees  some  bright  points  that  may  reconcile  the 
two  conflicting  parties  of  NU.  And  as  we  have 
witnessed,  it  seems  to  point  towards  that  direc- 
tion. 

There  are  in  fact  many  information  discus-, 
sed  in  this  small  book,  that  are  already  known 
by  the  public,  yet  this  book  is  still  worth 
reading.  This  is  in  fact  due  to  its  presentation 
which  is  critical  and  flexible,  as  elastic  as  the 
problems  discussed.  Some  points  that  are 
reduplicated  should  be  avoided.  As  a  sugges- 
tion, it  would  be  more  appropriate  if  the  title  of 
the  book  "Ulama  dan  Partai  Politik" 
(Ulemas  and  Political  Party)  is  changed  into 
"NU  dan  Politik"  (NU  and  Politics),  since  the 
prominents  of  Muhammadiyah,  Perti  (Islamic 
Political  Party),  PSII  (Indonesian  Islamic 
League  Party)  and  even  others  may  also  be 
referred  to  as  ulemas.  For  the  second  edition, 
some  corrections  should  also  be  made  on  the 
footnotes. 


Message  of  A  Soldier 


The  Hope,  Concern  and  Determina- 
tion of  the  1945  Generation  to  Ac- 
complish Their  Task  (In  Indonesian: 


Harapan,  Keprihatinan  dan  Tekad 
Angkatan  '45  Merampungkan  Tugas 
Sejarahnya)  by  T.B.  Simatupang. 
Jakarta:  Inti  Idayu  Press,  204  pp. 
The  following  reviews  are  written  by 
respectively  Dr.  Juwono  Sudarsono, 
translated  from  the  original  review  in 
Eksekutif,  August  1985,  and  Dr.  Eka 
Darmaputera,  translated  from  the 
original  review  in  Sinar  Harapan 
daily,  7  August  1985. 


Juwono  SUDARSONO 

What  does  a  soldier  wish  to  leave  as  a 
message?  The  more  so  if  the  soldier  concerned 
has  actively  taken  part  in  the  founding  of  his 
nation  and  state,  which  could  not  possibly  be 
done  by  the  successor  generation  and  the  one 
that  follows  suit.  Tahi  Bonar  Simatupang  who 
as  a  young  man  of  28  assumed  the  function  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
who  at  the  age  of  65  is  still  actively  heading 
the  Association  of  Indonesian  Churches,  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  1945  Generation  who  are 
becoming  ever  scarcer  as  the  years  pass.  This 
pioneer  in  time  of  war  and  peace  has  written  his 
message  to  his  nation  and  state  in  a  book  en- 
titled Harapan,  Keprihatinan  dan  Tekad 
(Hope,  Concern  and  Determination). 

Why  is  it  entitled  hope,  concern  and  deter- 
mination? A  fighter  is  one  who  foremost 
should  possess  hope.  He  must  also  have  con- 
cern in  that,  a  fighter  is  really  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  steps  taken  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A 
wrong  choice  may  be  fatal.  Hence  a  fighter 
must  possess  determination,  will,  and  convic- 
tion to  act  in  order  that  the  hope,  which  is 
based  on  the  realism  of  concern,  will  lead  the 
state  and  nation  to  victory.  What  is  more,  the 
way  victory  was  achieved  should  however  re- 
flect one's  loyalty  to  the  ideals  strived  after. 

Struggle,  striving  after,  fighter.  Those  are 
the  three  words  that  are  never  forgotten  in  his 
speeches,  in  giving  directives,  in  discussions,  or 
in  his  interviews.  This  is  even  more  so  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia.  However,  it  is  also  the 
age  that  should  have  given  the  direction  of  the 
exact  destination  of  a  nation. 

Pak  Sim  has  written  this  book  on  his 
journey  to  Europe  during  the  month  of  April 
1985.  However,  the  radiance  of  his  inner  life, 
his  hopes  and  the  norms  of  his  life  have  in  fact 
for  long  been  presented  in  his  previous  works. 
This  time,  what  is  special  about  ft  is  that  the 
40th  anniversary  of  this  Republic  has  given  him 
the  inspiration  to  re-affirm  his  desire,  even  his 
appeal  for  the  safeguarding,  securing  and 
preservation  of  the  course  of  the  Republic  ap- 
proaching the  take-off  stage  in  the  year  2000 
onwards  ~  those  were  the  items  he  always  puts 
forward  as  a  central  theme  in  the  editorial  of 
the  daily  Sinar  Harapqn.  Is  it  the  capability  of 
the  succeeeding  generation  in  the  midst  of  the 
ever  escalating,  expedious  and  permeating 
rivalry  between  nations  that  worries  the 
fighter?  No,  it  is  just  his  concern  over  it. 

Indeed,  one  cannot  forever  blame  Pak  Sim 
why  he  wants  the  1945  Generation,  the  unique 
one,  to  discharge  its  task  in  bequeathing  a 
strong  framework  of  a  foundation  capable  of 
maintaining  the  everlasting  "continuity,  im- 
provement, correction,  and  innovation." 
Being  conscious  of  the  importance  of  history, 
Pak  Sim  points  out  how  the  pioneers  of  in- 
dependence and  development  in  other  con- 
tinents acquire  different  results.  Mention  was 
made  for  example,  that  George  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other 
pioneers  and  founders  of  the  United  States  had 
succeeded  to  build  an  advanced,  modern,  and 
democratic  nation.  Whereas  Latin  American 
leaders  like  Simon  Bolivar  and  Jose  de  San 
Martin,  notwithstanding  their  being  pioneers 
of  the  war  for  independence,  have  failed  in 
creating  a  solid  framework  of  a  foundation  for 
development. 

In  such  a  brief  historical  analysis,  Pak  Sim 
warns  the  1945  Generation  (and  its  successors) 
to  be  cautious  in  order  not  to  be  trapped  in  a 
variety  of  pitfalls  of  progress.  What  would 
happen  if  Indonesia  failed  in  her  development? 
What  would  the  heir  apparent  of  the  1945 
Generation  say  about  the  task  of  prosperity 


entrusted  to  them?  What  would  happen  if  In- 
donesia suceeded  in  becoming  an  advanced 
country,  but  diverted  towards  militarism  and 
authoritarianism?  What  would  happen  if  In- 
donesia had  not  made  any  headway  for  years, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  Latin  American  coun- 
tries? 

Those  are  some  basic  questions  posed  by 
Pak  Sim,  which  he  writes  in  that  part  con- 
cerning Hope  while  praying  that  the  develop- 
ment will  not  be  a  failure,  so  as  to  enable  In- 
donesia to  become  an  advanced  industrial  com- 
munity, and  that  the  1945  Generation  bequeath 
a  strong  framework  of  a  foundation  by  the  end 
of  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Development  Plan 
period  (Pelita  VI).  In  a  lively  and  attractive 
style,  which  often  reminds  the  reviewer  to  Pak 
Sim's  oratory  style  which  is  clear,  fluent  and 
dynamic,  this  book  is  a  fresh  literary  work. 
One  aspect  of  his  way  of  writing  which  is  very 
refreshing  is  the  very  distinctive  divisions,  in 
which  one  can  notice  where  hope,  concern  or 
determination  is  emphasised.  Moreover  how 
those  three  subjects  could  be  plated  into  one  in- 
tegrated entity. 

One  excellence  of  this  book  is  in  its  entirety. 
For  example,  due  to  the  great  number  of  books 
Pak  Sim  has  read  and  undoubtedly  due  to  his 
experience  when  travelling  around  the  world, 
this  book  is  also  an  interesting  historical  ac- 
count on  experiences  of  the  struggle  and 
development  of  various  countries,  both  the 
developed  and  developing  ones.  It  is  due  to  the 
great  number  of  books  he  has  read  and  his  con- 
siderable experience  that  the  basic  arguments 
of  this  book  (which  is  expressed  in  the  subtitle: 
The  1945  Generation  Accomplishes  Its  Task)  is 
immediately  comprehended  by  the  young 
readers.  And  there  lies  also  the  strength  of  Pak 
Sim's,  work:  being  able  to  attract  the  young 
readers'  attention  while  conveying  a  serious 
message  on  the  challenges  to  be  faced  ap- 
proaching the  take-off  stage  which  he  wishes  to 
succeed. 

A  literary  piece  like  this  is  bound  to  be  con- 
troversial. As  he  often  puts  forward  in  various 
types  of  popular,  scientific  or  religious 
meetings,  Pak  Sim  often  tends  to  expound  the 
Indonesian  history  which  is  ABRI  (Indonesia's 
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Armed  Forces)  centred.  One  cannot  blame  him 
for  that,  because  are  not  all  present  ABRI 
leaders,  the  former  and  the  present  as  well  not 
his  pupils?  If  for  some  readers  of  Indonesia's 
political  history,  Pak  Sim's  explanation  on  the 
integrity  of  ABRI  sometimes  smacks  of 
material  for  upgrading  courses,  one  can  at  least 
question:  what  is  really  the  alternative  of  the 
civilians? 

But  this  literary  work  of  Pak  Sim  has  the 
characteristics  of  conveying  a  message.  And  if 
in  conveying  the  message,  the  sophistication  of 
a  historical  analysis  is  sacrificed  in  the  interest 
of  promoting  the  spirit  of  continuing  the  values 
of  struggle  as  has  often  been  reiterated  in  the 
speeches  by  the  Armed  Forces'  Commander  in 
Chief  lately,  one  need  not  to  be  too  much  con- 
cerned about  it.  Other  people,  from  civilian 
circles  (politicians,  diplomats)  may  write  their 
message  through  their  respective  spectacles. 

Aside  from  all  that,  Pak  Sim  said  that  the 
struggle  of  the  Indonesian  nation  has  to  go 
through  various  stages:  the  legitimatisation  of 
history,  the  legitimatisation  of  the  revolution, 
and  that  of  the  development.  This  is  not  just  a 
justification  of  the  role  of  the  1945  Generation, 
let  alone  that  of  the  1945  Generation  of  the 
Armed  Forces'  circles.  If  according  to  Pak  Sim 
the  Armed  Forces  constitute  the  only  strong 
institution  that  is  able  to  deal  with  various 
crises  faced  by  the  Republic,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  in  some  of  his  analyses  on  the 
political  history  of  the  nation,  Pak  Sim  would 
have  stated  in  a  more  balanced  manner,  the 
moments  where  the  Armed  Forces  (or  their 
members)  had  their  share  in  a  situation  of  a 
potential  cleavage  of  the  nation. 

In  facing  the  challenges  of  the  twenty  first 
century,  what  preparations  are  to  be  made? 
Pak  Sim  mentions  three  basic  elements:  doc- 
trine, cadre,  and  institutionalisation.  All  of 
these  are  included  in  the  chapter  on  determina- 
tion. As  doctrine  is  concerned,  Pak  Sim  at- 
tempts to  elaborate  the  meaning  of  Pancasila, 
principle  by  principle.  One  again  in  an  attempt 
to  expound  the  central  significance  of  the  doc- 
trine as  life  guidance,  Pak  Sim's  writing  on 
ideology  and  development  reflects  his  colour  as 
the  child  of  his  age. 


After  observing  various  experiences  of  the 
nation's  history,  he  draws  a  tentative  con- 
clusion that  a  nation  gaining  its  independence 
through  a  revolution  may  be  less  advantageous 
at  its  incipience.  But  such  a  nation  may  in  the 
long  run  be  stronger  due  to  possessing  a  doc- 
trine of  struggle,  with  the  condition  that  the  na- 
tion is  willing  and  being  capable  of  making 
continuous  innovations  (Pak  Sim's  favourite, 
words  are  creative  and  innovative).  In  view  of 
these  notes,  it  is  interesting  to  compare,  for 
example,  whether  Indonesia's  1945-1949  war 
for  independence  was  better  compared  with 
Malaysia  whose  independence  was  a  gift  from 
the  British.  What  about  Vietnam?  Will  the  35 
year-old  armed  resistance  (against  Japan, 
France,  USA,  and  now  the  PRC)  give  the  coun- 
try greater  resilience? 

The  course  of  history  of  a  nation  can  rarely 
be  described  by  a  member  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned. However,  Hope,  Concern  and  Deter- 
mination may  eventually  not  just  imply  a 
message  alone  but  also  an  invitation.  An  invita- 
tion that,  as  long  as  we  are  willing  and  capable 
of  exercising  continuity,  improvements,  correc- 
tions, and  the  like,  failure  can  be  avoided. 


Eka  DARMAPUTERA 

Dr.  T.B.  Simatupang's  book  which  has 
recently  been  published  is  originally  his  and  is 
not  a  compilation  of  lectures  and  writings  once 
published  in  newspapers  or  magazines.  His 
manuscript  is  specially  prepared  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  40th  anniversary '  of  In- 
donesia's Independence  on  17th  August  1985. 

The  first  impression  that  one  can  obtain  is 
certainly  a  deep  admiration.  Where  could  he 
acquire  such  an  energy,  motivation  and  self- 
discipline  aside  from  such  high  creativity? 

We  can  guess.  The  author  has  more  than 
once  stated  that  "there  is  not  much  time  left," 
for  him  and  the  1945  Generation  to  accomplish 
their  historic  task.  Wordly  motivation  is  a  fact 
that  keeps  on  pursuing.  However,  it  is  not  only 
that.  What  seems  more  pronounced  is  the 
obligation  for  not  leaving  one's  work  unfin- 
ished. There  is  a  kind  of  cursory,  a  noble  one. 
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Only  this  fact  has  made  Simatupang's  latest 
book  to  read,  not  only  with  curiosity  but  also 
with  respect. 

Facing  such  a  prolific  writer  like 
Simatupang  one  will  not  only  be  filled  with  ad- 
miration, but  even  before  we  read  his  writing 
we  will  also  be  obsessed  by  a  natural  feeling  of 
curiosity.  After  delivering  a  number  of  lectures 
and  having  written  a  number  of  books,  we  will 
promptly  ask  if  there  is  anything  new,  or  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  mentioned. 

The  answer  is  no.  The  strength  of  the  book 
entitled  Harapan,  Keprihatinan  dan  Tekad, 
does  not  lie  in  the  introduction  of  new  ideas. 
Conversely,  its  strength  lies  in  the  expertise, 
niering  a  skill  to  entwine  ideas  which  are  not 
new  into  an  integral  whole. 

Nevertheless  the  main  strength  of  this  book 
eventually  lies  in  the  one  who  writes  this  book. 
It  is  interesting  not  so  much  due  to  what  is  be- 
ing presented  rath,er  than  of  who  says  it. 
Because  Simatupang  himself  writes  it,  the 
book  becomes  so  authentic.  Because 
Simatupang  has  written  it,  what  he  says  has 
more  weight.  Hence  we  want  to  know  what  he 
says. 

It  does  not  follow  that  what  he  says 
becomes  less  important.  Conversely,  it  does 
become  more  important  because  of  the  person 
who  says  it.  History  becomes  more  intimate  if 
it  is  presented  by  the  actors  themselves.  Hence 
this  book  should  encourage  other  historic  ac- 
tors to  present  their  own  "version." 

The  third  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
deep  historic  awareness  of  its  author.  He  does 
not  only  theorise  in  the  sense  of  brain  exercise, 
but  the  author  uses  his  mind  as  a  sharp  scalpel 
in  an  operation,  to  learn  from  past  experiences, 
to  understand  the  present  in  a  positive,  critical, 
creative  and  realistic  manner.  Not  only  in  the 
dimension  of  time  but  also  in  that  of  space  is 
the  pronounced  historic  awareness  of  the 
author.  It  is  interesting,  for  example,  to  read 
how  the  author  compares  the  Indonesian  libe- 
ralisation generation  to  those  of  North  and 
Latin  America  (pp.  10-15).  It  is  indeed  useful, 
for  instance,  to  learn  from  the  difference  bet- 
ween the  French  and  the  Germans  in  preparing 


themselves  after  World  War  I  (pp.  161-162), 
for  the  next  Indonesian  generation  who  have  to 
prepare  themselves  in  the  face  of  their  nation's 
future.  How  it  has  opened  our  eyes,  for  exam- 
ple, to  see  the  different  experiences  of  China, 
Japan  and  India  (pp.  168-172)  in  restructuring 
their  life  as  nations.  The  invitation  to  make  a 
comparative  study  on  the  experiences  of  other 
nations  has  made  it  become  more  urgent. 


RED  THREAD 

There  are  many  beautiful  pearls  permeated 
throughout  this  whole  book.  Nevertheless,  as 
cited  above,  this  book  is  very  valuable  not 
mainly  due  to  those  pearls.  It  is  valuable  be- 
cause those  pearls  have  been  chained  together 
so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  intact  necklace. 
Therefore,  this  book  will  be  easier  to  com- 
prehend if  we  are  able  to  see  that  red  thread. 

There  are  at  least  three  red  threads.  The 
main  one  is  that  of  history.  Departing  from  the 
red  thread  of  history,  two  others  are  conse- 
quently developed.  The  former  is  concerned 
with  attitude  and  the  latter  is  related  to  action. 

The  whole  content  of  this  book  can  be  sum- 
marised as  follows:  How  can  we  comprehend 
the  course  of  our  nation's  history  as  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  improvement,  correction 
and  constant  innovations;  so  that  based  on  that 
process  we  can  developed  a  stance  containing 
hope,  concern  and  appropriate  determination 
which  in  turn  will  be  able  to  generate  the 
necessary  steps  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  cadres 
and  efficient  institutions;  so  that  we  will  be  in- 
creasingly approaching  the  ideals  of  the  in- 
dependence proclamation,  i.e.  a  Pancasila 
society,  which  is  modern,  just,  prosperous  and 
everlasting. 

Hence  the  last  should  be  determination  and 
action.  Since  only  through  resolute  determina- 
tion and  appropriate  action,  will  ideals  cease  to 
be  a  sheer  dream  or  a  slogan.  Because  only 
through  those,  we  hope,  may  they  become  a 
reality  and  what  we  are  concerned  about  be 
avoided. 

However,  primarily  it  should  be  the  aware- 
ness lor  history.  Without  the  understanding  of 
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history,  we  are  very  liable  to  repeat  the  same 
mistakes,  once  committed  either  by  other  na- 
tions, or  by  our  own.  Without  a  historic 
perspective,  ideas,  how  brilliant  they  may  be, 
are  very  likely  to  be  of  no  use  because  of  their 
irrelevance. 

History  has  two  dimensions.  The  first  one  is 
the  dimension  of  time.  In  this  case  history  is 
conceived  as  a  continues  process  of  improve- 
ment, correction  and  constant  innovations. 

The  element  of  continuity  prevents  us  from 
just  emulating  blindly  the  patterns  developed 
by  other  nations,  who  have  different  historic 
experiences.  It  also  prevents  us  from  promptly 
swallowing  theories  which  are  developed  in  dif- 
ferent historical  contexts.  It  provides  identity, 
actuality  and  originality. 

Elements  of  improvement  and  correction 
liberate  us  from  past  in  prisonment.  They  make 
us  to  remain  oriented  towards  the  future  and 
enable  us  to  keep  growing  and  to  grow  more 
mature  due  to  the  willingness  and  the  ability  of 
conducting  self-criticism. 

The  element  of  innovation  demands  from 
us  creativity  to  create  new  things  to  comply 
with  the  needs  of  history  which  is  constantly 
changing.  So  that  we  are  not  only  continuing 
the  status  quo,  but  dare  to  create  novelties,  and 
are  even  courageous  enough  to  do  away  with 
everything  which  no  longer  function  in  the  new 
context  of  history. 

The  author's  range  of  thoughts  is  in  fact 
coloured  by  mentioned  perceptions.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note,  for  example,  the  author's 
perception  in  regard  to  the  passing  over  of  the 
1945  spirit,  soul  and  values.  He  writes,  "...the 
passing  over  of  the  1945  spirit,  soul  and  values 
is  no  longer  enveloped  by  nostalgia  and  myths 
that  may  imprison  us  in  the  memory  of  the 
past.  The  passing  over  of  that  legacy  must  have 
a  positive  significance  for  the  succeeding 
generation.  The  succeeding  generation  will  not 
attempt  to  limitation  or  repeat  the  history 
shaped  by  the  1945  Generation.  The  succeeding 
generation  has  to  shape  its  own  history  as  con- 
tinuation, improvement,  correction  and  in- 
novation of  the  history  shaped  by  the  preceding 
generation  (p.  93). 


A  PROCESS 

Our  national  history,  according  to  the 
author,  is  a  process  in  which  modernity  is  in- 
creasingly prevailing.  Successively  and  cum- 
mulatively  it  becomes  the  task  of  all  genera- 
tions. "...  No  great  accomplishment  can  be 
achieved  by  one  generation  alone.  Great  ac- 
complishments can  only  be  attained  as  a 
cumulative  achievement  from  the  struggles  of 
successive  generations  (p.  16).  Accordingly  the 
stages  in  our  history  will  not  be  viewed  com- 
partment wise  any  longer,  but  as  one  and  an  in- 
tegral process.  It  does  not  move  cyclically  but 
makes  headway  through  continuous  im- 
provements, corrections  and  innovations. 

History  has  also  a  dimension  of  space. 
Although  every  nation  has  it  own  respective 
historic  experience,  it  should  not  make  them 
become  naive  and  stunted.  Humanity  is  essen- 
tially one.  Each  nation  is  related  to  other  na- 
tions and  forms  one  big  family  of  nations.  That 
is  why  we  must  never  stop  learning  from  the 
experiences  of  other  nations,  in  terms  of  both 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Whoever  often  reads  Simatupang's  writings 
must  have  certainly  heard  of  his  concern, 
that  in  planning  and  implementing  our  national 
development,  we  must  learn  not  to  repeat  the 
bitter  experience  of  Iran,  Taiwan,  Latin 
America,  and  Japan  before  World  War.  There- 
fore it  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Rather  new  is  the  fact  which,  according  to 
the  author,  one  can  learn  from  the  experience 
of  France  and  Germany  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  II.  On  the  one  hand,  the  French  prepared 
themselves  in.  endeavours  to  improve  their  old 
techniques  of  war,  namely  by  building  the 
Maginot  line.  It  means  they  looked  back  to  the 
past  and  have  finally  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  German  have  prepared  by  developing  them- 
selves to  wage  a  warfare  which  was  entirely 
'  new.  They  built  tanks  and  aeroplanes,  which 
means  that  they  looked  towards  the  future. 
And  to  some  extent  they  won.  "That  exam- 
ple," says  the  author,  "is  a  warning  for  us  in 
order  ...  not  to  be  captured  by  the  Maginot 
syndrome  ...  but  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
struggle  in  the  future"  (p.  162).  It  is  indeed  a 
wise  outlook! 
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Understanding  history  in  such  a  way,  the 
author  observes  implicitly  three  years  that  con- 
stitute important  milestones  in  the  writing  of 
this  book:  1945  -  1965  -  1985.  The  year  of  1945 
was  that  of  our  independence  proclamation; 
1965  was  the  beginning  of  the  New  Order 
government  and  1985  is  the  year  when  the 
author  writes  this  book,  contemplates  his  ex- 
perience of  the  past  40  years  and  concurrently 
looks  unto  the  next  15  years,  when  we  will, 
God  willing,  attain  the  take-off  stage. 

Nineteen  forty  five  was  the  year  when  the 
first  sub-generation  of  the  1945  Generation 
became  the  pilots  of  history.  Nineteen  sixty- 
five  was  the  year  when  the  second  sub- 
generation  of  the  1945  Generation  took  over 
the  steer  wheel.  And  1985  is  the  year  when  we 
are  making  preparations  in  a  more  serious  and 
planned  manner  and  are  giving  opportunities 
to  the  succeeding  generation. 


CRITERION 

The  year  1985,  40  years  after  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence,  20  years  since  the  New 
Order  government  took  over  the  reign,  is  a 
critical  moment  to  query:  Has  the  1945  Genera- 
tion as  a  liberation  generation  been  successful? 
Is  the  1945  Generation  able  to  accomplish  its 
task?  These  questions  have  urged  the  author  to 
write  this  book,  the  subtitle  of  which  is  "The 
1945  Generation  Accomplishes  Its  Historic 
Task." 

However,  what  is  the  criterion  of  the  asser- 
tion as  to  whether  the  1945  Generation  has 
been  successful  or  has  failed.  The  author 
answers,  "The  criterion  for  failure  in  accom- 
plishing its  historic  task  by  leaving  a  legacy 
of  a  basic  framework  either  in  regard  to  unity 
and  integrity  also  concerning  the  continuous 
existence  of  improvement,  correction  and  in- 
novations" (p.  10).  What  should  be  the  form  of 
the  criterion?  ...  Most  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  1945  Generation  has  accomplished  its 
historic  task  by  leaving  a  legacy  of  a  solid  and 
strong  foundation  for  a  framework  in  the  form 
of  doctrines,  cadres  and  consolidated  institu- 
tions for  national  development  as  a  practical 
application  of  Pancasila  towards  the  take-off 


stage  (p.  21).  In  this  regard,  the  reader  should 
not  slip  over  two  interesting  presentations.  First- 
ly, when  the  author  attempts  to  compare  the 
1945  Generation  as  the  liberator  of  Indonesia 
generation  with  those  of  North  America  (re- 
presented by  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson)  and  that  of  Latin  America  (re- 
presented by  Simon  Bolivar  and  Jose  de  San 
Martin).  All.  these  are  found  on  pages  10-21. 
A  study  on  this  matter  seems  very  relevant  to 
be  continued  in  the  future. 

Secondly,  the  author  compares  the  first 
sub-generation  of  the  1945  Generation  (re- 
presented by  Soekarno)  with  the  second  sub- 
generation  (represented  by  Soeharto).  Very 
ticklish  is  the  author's  own  question,  if  there 
exists  an  indirect  influence,  and  therefore  it 
certainly  exists  in  the  sub-conscience  of  the 
respective  subgeneration  regarding  Dutch 
colonialism,  which  was  the  environment  where 
the  first  subgeneration  was  brought  up,  and  of 
the  Japanese  militarism  where  the  second  sub- 
generation  underwent  severe  discipline  and 
training.  Apparently  this  question  need  to  be 
responded  by  a  further  scientific  survey. 
Parallel  to  this,  a  study  may  also  be  conducted 
on  the  significance  of  all  these  to  the  suc- 
Ceedjng  generation  brought  up  and  trained  in 
different  environments. 


PNSPP 

As  to  the  stance  related  to  hope,  concerns 
and  determination,  and  to  know  the  steps  to  be 
taken  concerning  doctrines,  cadres  and  institu- 
tions, namely  the  stance  and  steps  that  are 
generated  by  the  understanding  of  history  men- 
tioned earlier,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
present  it  here.  It  would  most  be  beneficial  if  the 
reader  read  them  directly  from  the  book. 
Moreover,  this  review  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
summary  of  the  book. 

Nevertheless,  one  issue  should  be  conveyed 
here,  namely  concerning  PNSPP  (National 
Development  as  being  a  practical  application 
of  Pancasila).  Most  striking  is  the  impression 
which  is  undoubtedly  flawless,  that  digging  up 
lessons  and  experiences  from  our  national 
history  of  the  past  40  years,  and  anticipating 
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the  next  .20  years,  Simatupang  has  come  to  a 
firm  and  overall  conclusion,  i.e.  PNSPP  has  to 
be  successful!  We  can  say  that  the  whole  con- 
tent of  this  book  is  burned  by  that  obsession: 
PNSPP  must  be  successful! 

PNSPP  which  is  termed  by  the  author  as 
"the  extension  of  our  Development  Trilogy" 
(p. '65)  is  our  main  hope.  A  failure  of  PNSPP  is 
our  main  concern.  A. successful  PNSPP  is  our 
main  determination. 

PNSPP  is  a  doctrine  on  development  for 
the  period  of  post  revolution.  The  post  1945 
Generation  should  become  cadres  of  PNSPP. 
And  the  whole  development  of  institutions 
should  also  be  directed  towards  its  function  as 
the  buttress  of  PNSPP. 

As  to  our  task  in  the  context  of  this 
PNSPP,  the  author  writes:  "That  interesting 
task  means  that  we  have  to  develop  develop- 
ment planning  and  implementation  methods 
which  will  constantly  focus  on:  (1)  the  practical 
application  of  Pancasila  comprising  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  five  principles  as  one  in- 
tegral whole;  (2)  dynamic  and  consolidated 
political  stability;  (3)  sufficient  high  economic 
growth  rate;  (4)  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources  ...  None  of  those 
items  can  be  disregarded"  (p.  106-107). 

Having  said  all  that,  the  readers  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  study  for  themselves 
this  interesting  book.  However,  before  con- 
cluding this  review,  one  question  which  may  be 
bothering,  should  be  posed  here,  namely,  has 
Simatupang,  through  this  book,  accomplish  his 
task? 

This  book,  no  doubt,  is  a  writing  generated 
by  the  sincere  hopes,  concerns  and  determi- 
nation of  one  of  the  prominents  of  the  1945 
Generation,  who  evaluates  the  success  of  his 
generation  by  comparing  it  with- that  of  the 
next  generation.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution. 

However,  something  is  lacking  if  this  book 
is  received  with  indifference.  This  book 
reminds  us  of  one  thing  which  has  not  as  yet 
happened  but  is  so  necessary,  namely  a  national 
dialogue  to  discuss  the  major  items  pointed  out 
in  this  book.  A  dialogue  between  generations. 


And  what  is  important,  a  dialogue  which  is 
sincere  and  frank. 

In  the  preface  the  author  has  pointed  out 
Sabam  Siagian's  role  in  writing  this  book.  The 
reviewer  asks  himself  whether  a  sincere  and 
frank  dialogue  between  the  generations  has 
been  held  there.  And  whether  it  docs  call  for  its 
widespread  expansion. 

According  to  the  reviewer,  the  task  of  the 
author,  T.B.  Simatupang,  has  not  yet  been 
fulfilled. 


Diminishing  and  Unequal 


Two  Centuries  of  Land  Ownership: 
The  Pattern  of  Agricultural  Land 
Ownership  in  Java  from  Time  to  Time 
(In  Indonesian:  Dua  A  bad  Pengua- 
saan  Tanah  -  Pola  Penguasaan  Ta- 
nah  Pertanian  di  Jawa  dari  Masa  ke 
Masa)  by  M.P.  Tjondronegoro  and 
Gunawan  Wiradi,  Eds.,  Jakarta: 
Gramedia,  1984,  344  pp.  This  review 
article  by  Djoko  Utomo  is  translated 
from  Optimis,  February  1985. 

Researches  on  land  ownership  in  Java  has 
been  conducted  for  a  long  time  ~  some  of 
which  were  published  in  book  form.  During  the 
Dutch  colonial  period,  for  example,  there  were 
at  least  two  researches  that  are  considered  In- 
teresting: (1)  Eind  Resume  van  het  Onderzoek 
naar  de  Rechten  van  den  -Inlander  op  de  Grond 
("Final  Summary  of  the  Research  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Native  on  Land"  --  three 
volumes;  published  in  Batavia,  consecutively 
Volume  I  in  1876,  Volume  II  in  1880  and 
Volume  III  in  1896)  those  researches  pertained 
to  the  study  on  Javanese  rights  on  land,  and  (2) 
C.V.  Vollenhoven's  work,  Het  Adatrecht  van 
Nederlandsch   Indie  (Leiden,    1918);  those 
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writings  discussed  the  traditional  rights  in  In- 
donesia, particularly  the  rights  on  land  in  Java. 

After  the  independence  of  Indonesia,  quite 
a  few  of  similar  researches  had  been  con- 
ducted by  both  Indonesian  and  foreign  ex- 
perts, particularly  in  the  1960s,  which  later  in- 
creased in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  The  research 
findings  before  the  1960s  conducted  by  Indone- 
sian scientists  were  among  other  things  Tb. 
Bachtiar  Rifal's  dissertation,  Bentuk  Milik 
Tanah,  dan  Tingkat  Kemakmuran:  Penyeli- 
dikan  Pedesaan  di  Daerah  Pati,  Djawa  Tengah 
(1958)  ("Form  of  Land-ownership  and  the 
Level  of  Welfare:  Rural  Study  in  the  Region  of 
Pati,  Central  Java"). 

Most  of  the  researches  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  were  conducted  and  sponsored  by  the 
Lembaga  Penelitian  Ilmu-ilmu  Sosial  (Insti- 
tute for  Social  Sciences  Research),  Salatiga, 
and  "Studi  Dinamika  Pedesaan"  ("Study  of 
Rural  Dynamics"),  ''Survei  Agro-Ekonomi" 
("Agro-Economic  Survey")  (SDP-SAE),  Bo- 
gor.  One  of  the  research  findings,  a  doctor's 
thesis,  was  written  .by  Soentoro,  entitled  "Pe- 
ngaruh  Penguasaan  Tanah  Terhadap  Keadaan 
Sosial  Ekonomi  Pedesaan"  ("The  Impact  of 
Landholdings  on  the  Rural  Socio-Economic 
Condition")  (SDAP-SAE,  1981). 

However,  one  can  say  that  the  spread  of 
those  research  findings  was  not  quite  extensive. 
An  exception  seems  to  be  the  research  done  by 
Masri  Singarimbun  and  D.H.  Penyy,  Pen- 
duduk  dan  Kemiskinan:  Kasus  Sriharjo  di 
Pedesaan  Jawa,  ("Population  and  Poverty: 
The  Case  of  Sriharjo  in  Java's  Rural  Regions") 
which  was  published  in  book  form  (Bhratara 
KaryaAksara,  1976). 

Although  these  ane  a  relatively  great 
number  of  researches  made  which  are  quite  in- 
teresting —  they  have  however  not  as  yet  met 
the  need  of  the  readers  for  comprehensive 
books  on  land  ownership  in  rural  Java. 
Various  articles  in  the  mass  media  are  note- 
worthy, but  have  not  yet  met  the  qualification 
of  the  readings  referred  to. 

II 

Approaching  the  24th  anniversary  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  Agrarian  Basic  Law,  a 


book  entitled  "Dua  Abad  Penguasaan  Tanah" 
("Two  Centuries  of  Landholdings"),  edited  by 
Sediono  M.P.  Tjondronegoro  and  Gunawan 
Wiradi,  has  been  published.  The  former  is  a 
professor  at  the  Bogor  Agricultural  Institute, 
and  the  latter  is  instructor  and  researcher  at 
SDP-SAE. 

Divided  into  two  sections,  this  book  con- 
tains ten  essays  written  by  Indonesian  and 
foreign  experts.  Section  I  covers  the  writings  of 
Onghokham,  Hiroyoshi  Kano,  and  D.H.  Bur- 
ger. Those  three  writers  attempt  to  expound 
the  pattern  of  landholdings  in  Java 
during  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury, which  in  fact  constitutes  the  background 
of  the  issues  presented  in  Section  II.  Seven 
essays  in  Section  II  stress  on  the  discussion  con- 
cerning landholdings  in  the  twentieth  century, 
particularly  after  independence  up  to  the 
1970s.  This  part  does  constitute  the  core  of  this 
book;  commenced  by  the  writing  of  Selo  Soe- 
mardjan,  who  elaborates  on  the  background  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Agrarian  Basic  Law  and 
that  of  Crop  Sharing  Agreement,  Gunawan 
Wiradi  concludes  this  part  with  an  interesting 
analysis  on  diverse  problems  concerning  land- 
holdings  in  Java  and  the  implementation  of 
Agrarian  Reforms  in  various  countries.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  Agrarian  Reform  should 
immediately  be  realised,  because  the  Green 
Revolution,  which  to  date  is  still  being  inten- 
sified, has  not  as  yet  solved-  the  problem  of 
landholdings  --  and  indeed,  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion is  not  an  Agrarian  Reform. 

Between  the  writings  of  Selo  Soemardjan 
and  Gunawan  Wiradi  there  are  other  quite  in- 
teresting analyses  on  conflicts  generated  by 
landholdings  (written  by  Margo  de  Lyon,  J.M. 
van  der  Kroep,  and  Hiroyoshi  Kano);  problems 
of  demographic  differentiation  which  is  related 
to  the  application  of  the  Chayanov's  macro 
theory  discussed  by  Svein  Aass.  Other  writings, 
of  M.M.  Bilah  and  associates  discuss  rural 
dynamics. 

Conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  book 
that  the  problem  of  landholdings  is  very  com- 
.plex.  Social  tensions,  which  often  developed  in- 
to political  conflicts  particularly  in  the  1960s, 
were  problems  of  land  shortages,  density  of 
population  and  employment  opportunities. 
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Those  three  problems  are  so  closely  intertwined 
that  it  cannot  be  separated  —  one  from  another. 
Those  problems  have  already  emerged  as  of 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  --  al- 
though their  condition  is  not  as  bad  as  it  is 
now.  The  discussion  in  Section  I  of  this  book 
has  proven  it.  Even  Clifford  Geertz  with  his 
controversy  on  agricultural  involution  did  also 
see  it. 

Another  problem  that  seems  to  play  a 
similar  role  is  the  spread  of  monetary  economy 
since  the  emergence  of  privately  owned  es- 
tates after  1870.  The  spread  of  the  mone- 
tary economy  and  the  emergence  of  the 
free  market  brought  about  the  diminution  of 
the  farmers'  values  of  harmony,  such  as  the 
weakening  of  the  patron-client  relationship. 
The  rich  farmers,  who  are  becoming  rational 
and  commercial,  generate  various  new  pres- 
sures in  social  relationship  on  the  basis  of 
ethics  of  subsistence  (Scott,  1981).  It  is  a 
misfortune  for  the  poor  peasants  ~  who 
become  poorer,  so  that  Geertz'  concept  on 
shared  poverty  is  not  applicable.  In  fact,  the 
burden  of  poverty  was  to  be  born  by  the  poor 
alone  —  as  qouted  from  Bilah  and  associates  in 
"shared  poverty  by  the  poor"  (p.  253). 
Moreover  if  the  land  is  owned  by  landlords 
whose  domicile  is  not  there,  since  they  can  just 
ignore  local  norms  without  any  sanction  (Mor- 
timer, 1975).  These  landholdings  by  landlords 
are  known  as  absentees  (p.  106). 

To  solve  diverse  problems  on  landholdings, 
Sediono  Tjondronegoro,  in  the  preface  of  this 
book  states:  "Reorganising  the  patterns  of 
landholdings  in  accordance  with  the  objectives 
of  equitable  distribution  in  a  planned  national 
development  programme  constitutes  one  of  the 
pre-requisites  in  making  the  development  itself 
successful  in  the  long  run  because  for  several 
future  Pelitas  (Five- Year  Development  Plan) 
periods  the  agricultural  sector  seems  to  play  an 
important  role  in  absorbing  labour  force  in 
absolute  terms.  Accordingly  as  long  as  the 
mentioned  pattern  of  landholding  is  reor- 
ganised sincerely  and  in  a  consistent  manner, 
social  tensions  and  the  chances  of  political 
upheavals  impeding  the  development  momen- 
tum can  be  lessened."  In  other  words,  the  solu- 
tion put  forward  by  Sediono  is  none  other  than 


an  Agrarian  Reform.  Perhaps,  this  book  with 
its  interesting  title  has  the  mission  to  en- 
courage the  implementation  of  Agrarian 
Reform  in  Indonesia. 

Ill 

It  does  not  imply  that  the  government  does 
not  pay  any  attention  to  the  problem  of  land- 
holding  arrangements  in  Java.  From  the  outset 
this  problem  has  been  given  attention,  which  is 
defined  by  Selo  Soemardjan  as  preliminary 
land  reform  on  a  small  scale  (p.  103).  These 
preliminary  steps  are  as  follows:  (1)  to  abolish 
the  status  of  villages  exempted  from  tax 
payments  in  the  region  of  Banyumas,  Central 
Java,  and  to  share  half  of  it  with  those  who 
have  previously  tilled  that  land  (Act  No.  13, 
1946);  (2)  to  take  over  all  land  owned  by  40 
Dutch  sugar  companies  in  the  Special  Territory 
of  Yogyakarta  and  Surakarta  (Act.  No.  13, 
1948);  to  formally  abolish  all  private  owner- 
ship of  land,  which  is  known  as  nationalisation 
measures  of  foreign  companies  (Act  No.  1, 
1958). 

To  arrange  the  pattern  of  landholdings  and 
the  farmers'  income,  the  government  pro- 
mulgated two  Laws  in  1960.  Firstly,  Act  No.  5, 
1960  (UUPA  =  Basic  Agrarian  Act),  and 
secondly,  Act  No.  2,  1960  (Act  on  Crop 
Sharing  Agreement  =  UUPBH). 

The  Agrarian  Reform  was  effective  as  of 
October  1961,  but  did  not  always  run  smoothly 
~  as  was  illustrated  by  Lyon  is  that  every  land 
dispute  became  religious  or  political  conflicts 
(p.  218).  Political  conflicts  between  PNI  (In- 
donesian Nationalist  Party),  NU  (Moslem 
Scholars)  and  PKI  (Indonesian  Communist 
Party)  for  example,  had  often  land  issues  as 
their  background. 

Since  the  abortive  communist  coup  in  1965, 
no  more  echoes  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  had 
been  heard.  Applying  a  strategy  in  this  matter, 
Hiroyoshi  Kano  wrote,  "Apparently  the  prob- 
lem on  landholdings  which  was  previously 
widely  discussed,  is  now  extinguished,  even  as  a 
topic  of  discussion"  (p.  28).  Nonetheless,  he 
added  further,  not  being  discussed  did  not 
mean  that  there  were  no  problems  or  solutions. 
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Hiroyoshi  made  those  statements  about  ten 
years  ago  --  at  the  time  when  land  issues 
seemed  to  be  drowned  in  deep  water.  But  in 
1978,  the  government  was  interested  (again?) 
by  conducting  various  surveys.  In  the  same 
year  diverse  land  cases  also  came  up;  they  even 
developed  into  violence,  such  as  the  Jenggawah 
case,  in  East  Java  (1979). 

Some  interesting  points  in  connection  with 
the  issue  of  landholdings  are  those  elaborated 
by  Gunawan  Wiradi.  The  lands  that  were  pre- 
viously distributed  to  landless  peasants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  UUPA,  were  "retrieved"  by 
the  previous  owners  (p.  302).  It  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  landless  peasants  did 
not  dare  to  react  for  fear  of  being  associated 
with  PKI  (see  Oka  Mahendra  in  "Dialog," 
Prisma  No.  9,  September  1979). 

The  government  had  not  yet  focussed  its  at- 
tention on  Agrarian  Reform  on  the  Green 
Revolution,  particularly  in  the  effort  to  raise 
production,  either  to  meet  domestic  needs  or  to 
be  exported  by  introducing  new  technology 
such  as  using  superior  seed  varieties,  pesticides, 
mechanisation  and  the  like.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  Green  Revolution,'  the  living  standard  of 
the  poor  peasants  was  relatively  improved,  but 
still  far  below  that  of  the  rich  farmers  (Gotsch, 
1972). 

What  should  still  be  considered  were  pover- 
ty and  unemployment  problems  which  were  not 
yet  answered  by  the  Green  Revolution  (Griffin, 
1978).  The  constraints  seemed  to  be  the  struc- 
tural factor  of  landholdings.  Once  again,  the 
solution  to  this  should  be  the  .  equitable  distri- 
bution of  land  as  proposed  by  Sediono  and  Gu- 
nawan; this  means  Agrarian  Reform. 


IV 

With  a  socio-historial  analysis,  this  book 
has  not  only  made  us  aware  of  the  importance 
of  Agrarian  Reform,  but  it  has  also  broadened 
our  perspectives  on  landholdings.  There  are  a 
few  technical  notes  to  be  attached  to  this 
analysis. 

It  would  be  more  appropriate  if  the  basic 
conceptual  notions  be  put  in  the  initial  parts. 
For  example,  the  term  "holdings"  should  be 
inserted  in  the  "Introduction,"  so  that  the 
reader  would  not  have  to  wait  for  Gunawan 
Wiradi  to  explain  it  in  Chapter  X  (p.  286,  etc.). 
The  word  "Abad  XX"  (Twentieth  Century) 
which  is  preceded  by  the  word  "Bagian  II" 
(Part  II)  on  p.  101,  should  be  omitted;  for  in 
fact  Part  I  does  not  only  contain  a  discussion 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  also  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.  Part  II  seems  not  only  to 
discuss  the  twentieth  century  but  the  nineteenth 
century  as  well.  It  would  be  more  interesting  if 
this  book  is  provided  with  a  glossary. 

There  are  some  errors  in  the  ordening  of  the 
pages:  (1)  after  page  14,  the  reader  should  con- 
tinue to  page  17;  (2)  after  page  43,  to  return  to 
page  15  and  16,  and  only  thereafter  to  p.  44. 
The  year  1816  (p.  117)  should  be  1876. 

Nevertheless,  this  book  is  worth  reading;  it 
should  get  the  predicate  of  a  book  on  land- 
holdings  in  Java  -  as  expected  by  its  editors.  It 
is  important  to  be  read  by  officials  involved  in 
policy  making  in  matters  of  land,  agriculture, 
rural  regions,  and  by  researchers  and  students. 
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